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Normandy under Geoffrey Plantagenet 


HE conquest of Normandy by Geoffrey of Anjou raises an 
interesting question for students of Norman history, since 

by establishing between the two countries a personal union which 
was to last sixty years it opened the way to Angevin influence 
in the affairs of the duchy and to the possible modification of 
Norman institutions in accordance with Angevin practice. The 
problem of the nature and extent of this influence presents itself 
in its simplest form during Geoffrey’s own reign of six years, not 
only because the new duke was, unlike his successors, exclusively 
the product of Angevin training and tradition, but also because 
under him the Norman and Angevin lands led a life of their 
own, distinct from that of the larger empire of which they after- 
wards formed a part. Unfortunately the available information is 
meagre, especially with reference to the preliminary elements in 
the problem, for we know but little of conditions in Normandy 
under Henry I, and no special study has yet been made of Anjou 
under Fulk of Jerusalem and his son. In general it appears 
that the state which Fulk the Red and his descendants hammered 
out on the borders of the Loire was smaller and more compact 
than the duchy to the northward, and the government of its 
rulers was more direct and personal, so that its administrative 
needs were simpler, and seem to have been met without tlie 
creation of a fiscal and judicial system like the Norman and 
without any such fixity of documentary form or rigour of official 
procedure as are discernible in Normandy by the beginning of 
* For the eleventh century there is an admirable study by L. Halphen, Le Comté 

@ Anjou au XI* Siécle (Paris, 1906). For the twelfth, a certain amount of useful 
material is contained in Beautemps-Beaupré, Coutwmes et Institutions de T Anjou et du 
Maine, part ii, 1 (Paris, 1890); see also Powicke, The Angevin Administration of 
Normandy, ante, xxi. 625-49, especially 648 f., xxii. 15-42. For Normandy see 


my article on The Administration of Normandy under Henry I, ante, xxiv. 209-31. 
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the twelfth century. In point of organization there is no ground 
for considering the Angevin government to have been in advance 
of the Norman, nor, unless it be in the more immediate control 
of affairs by the count, is there inherent reason for expecting it 
to have had the marked effects upon Norman policy which are 
sometimes ascribed to it. Statements on these matters are, 
however, premature until more is known of the state of Anjou 
during this period, but it is possible in the meantime to bring 
together the Norman evidence for Geoffrey’s reign and consider 
it with reference to the persistence of older institutions as well 
as to possible innovations. For such a study the death of 
Henry I forms the natural point of departure. 

In Normandy, as in England, the reign of Stephen seems to 
have had a merely negative importance. After Henry’s death the 
Norman barons invited Theobald of Blois to rule over them, 
but the news of his brother’s accession in England decided them 
to accept the lord of whom their English fiefs were held. Stephen 
took the title of duke of the Normans, and had it engraved on his 
seal, but he used it rarely, even in Norman documents,” and 
never exercised an effective government over the whole of the 
duchy. The great strongholds of the southern border, Argentan, 
Exmes, and Domfront, had been promptly handed over to the 
empress by a loyal vicomte, as had also the castles of the count 
of Ponthieu, notably Séez and Alencgon, which were restored to 
Count William in return for his support of the Angevin party. 
From this basis, after a short truce, Geoffrey and his followers 
carried their ravages westward into the vale of Mortain and the 
Cotentin, and northward as far as Lisieux, while the party of 
Stephen waited in vain for the arrival of its leader.* It was not 
till March 1137 that the king, accompanied by the queen, the 
bishops of Winchester, Lincoln, and Carlisle, and his chancellor, 
Roger,‘ arrived at La Hougue and proceeded by way of Bayeux ° 


* Delisle, Recueil des Actes de Henri II, introduction, p. 115 f. 

* Ordericus Vitalis, ed. Le Prévost, v. 56-78; Robert of Torigni, ed. Delisle, 
i. 199f., 205; John of Marmoutier, in Marchegay, Chroniques des Comtes d’ Anjou, 
p. 294; William of Malmesbury, Historia Novella, p. 538; Henry of Huntingdon, 
p. 260. 

* See their attestations in Delisle, pp. 117-19, nos. 2-8, 10. For Alexander of 
Lincoln, see Henry of Huntingdon, p. 260, and two notifications issued in his favour 
by Stephen at Rouen and preserved in the Registrum Antiquissimum of Lincoln 
Cathedral, nos. 180, 194, a reference which I owe to the kindness of Mr. H. W. C. 
Davis. The king was accompanied as far as Portsmouth by Roger of Salisbury and 
several other members of the curia who do not seem to have crossed: Calendar of 
Charter Rolls, iii. 338. On Stephen’s sojourn in Normandy see Réssler, Kaiserin 
Mathilde, pp. 185-93; Ramsay, Foundations of England, ii. 359-64. 

* His presence at Bayeux is shown by a charter for Montebourg (Delisle, Henri 11, 
p. 117, no. 1; Robert of Torigni, i. 206), which is dated 1136, and must accordingly 
have been issued between Stephen’s arrival in Normandy, in the third week of March, 
and Easter (11 April 1137). Other points in Stephen’s itinerary which appear from 
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to the valley of the Seine. Although he was well received by the 
Normans, who had been embittered by the excesses of the 
Angevin soldiery, and was recognized by the French king, 
Stephen’s presence was not sufficient to bring peace to the 
country. Geoffrey was able to lead an attack on Caen and force 
money from Norman monasteries as the price of safety for their 
lands, and after an abortive attempt at an expedition against 
Argentan, Stephen was forced, early in July, to purchase a truce 
by the annual payment of two thousand marks. 

Through this parching summer and until his return to England 
early in December Normandy enjoyed whatever of order its duke 
was able to give it. Certain robber barons were coerced into 
obedience ® and the forms of administration were maintained ; 
but Stephen’s own partisans were obliged to admit that he was a 
weak ruler.’ His strongest support seems to have come from 
the Norman church: the archbishop of Rouen and four of his 
suffragans had hastened to his court in England early in 1136; 
Archdeacon Arnulf of Séez was his chief envoy to Rome in the 
same year;* and most of the Norman prelates continued to 


adhere to him with a loyalty which was to cost them dear at the 
hands of his successor. It is not surprising that of the score 
of Stephen’s charters which relate to Normandy ® two confirm 


the charters but are not mentioned in the chroniclers are Falaise (Round, Calendar, 
no. 611), Lyons-la-Forét (ibid. no. 1404), Rouen (ibid. no. 1055; Gurney, Record 
of the House of Gournay, i. 108; Calendar of Charter Rolls, iii. 374; infra, n. 9). 

* Ordericus, v. 81-91; Robert of Torigni, i. 206f. On the date of Stephen’s 
return see also Gervase of Canterbury, i. 101 ; John of Worcester, ed. Weaver, p. 45; 
Henry of Huntingdon, p. 260. 

7 *Normannia ... totam efficaci gubernatore provinciam carere mesta videbat’ : 
Ordericus, v. 91. 

® Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville, pp. 252f., 260,262f. On the attitude of the Norman 
clergy cf. Actus Pontificum Cenomannis, ed. Busson and Ledru (Le Mans, 1902), p. 446. 

® Delisle, Henri II, pp. 117-20, nos. 1-13 (no. 1 is printed without the witnesses 
in Gallia Christiana, xi, instr. 238; no. 7 is in part in Neustria Pia, p. 778, and is 
indicated, probably erroneously, in the Inventaire Sommaire as having been in the 
Archives of the Eure, H. 592); Round, Calendar, nos. 9, 239, 291-6, 427, 570, 611, 
800, 802, 1055, 1404. Also a charter for Beaubec issued at Rouen (Archives of the 
Seine-Inférieure, G. 851, f. 57"; printed from a vidimus of Charles VI in Gurney, 
Record of the House of Gournay, i. 108) ; a writ for Bec, printed below, p. 420; a charter 
for Bec given at Marlborough (MS. Lat. 13905 of the Bibliothéque Nationale, f. 21”) ; 
another addressed to his officers of Wissant and Boulogne and given at Rouen (ibid. 
f. 86); a charter for the cordwainers of Rouen (La Roque, Histoire de la Maison 
@ Harcourt, iii. 149, where it is wrongly attributed to William I); and an agreement 
in his presence at Rouen in 1137 between the canons of St. Evroul and the monks of 
Notre-Dame de Mortain, notified by Richard, bishop of Avranches (MS. 292, f. 309”, of 
the Library of Caen, from the original ; MS. Lat. 5411, part ii, p. 409; Collection Moreau, 
lvii. 126; MS. Fr. 4900, f. 70; all in the Bibliothéque Nationale). Of these nos. 11-13 
in Delisle and nos. 9, 295, 296, 427, 800, 802 in Round were issued in England, leaving 
fifteen documents issued in Normandy, if we include the charter for Fontevrault 
(Delisle, no. 10; Round, no. 1055). To these may be added three others given at 
Rouen for establishments outside of Normandy, namely one for Boulogne (Calendar 
of Charter Rolls, iii. 374) and the two for Lincoln mentioned above, n. 4. 
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the bishops in their privileges ’° and most of the others concern 
the religious establishments of upper Normandy. Both in form 
and in substance these documents follow closely the charters 
of Henry I and assume the maintenance of his administrative 
system, with its justices, vicomtes, and subordinate officers. 
They also show that the ducal revenues were kept at farm, at 
least in eastern Normandy “—indeed, a fiscal roll of 1136 is said 
to have once existed *—and that the Norman treasurer, Robert 
of Evreux, continued in office.” It is, however, noteworthy 
that only one order to a Norman official has survived, and while 
it refers to an earlier writ on the same subject, it is perhaps 
significant that this previous command has not been obeyed : ™ 


(1) S. rex Anglforum] Ingferanno] de Wascfolio] salutem. Scias 
quoniam vehementer miror de hoc quod non fecisti preceptum meum de 
terra monachorum de Becco de Turfrevilla de elemosina Willelmi Pevrell[i]. 
Quare tibi precipio quod facias in pace et iuste et quiete terram illam tenere 
sicut melius tenuerunt die qua rex Henricus fuit vivus et mortuus, ita 
quod non requiras aliquam novam consuetudinem de hominibus in terra 
illa residentibus. Teste comite de Mell[ento] apud Pont{[em] Ald[omari]. 


At his departure Stephen left the government of Normandy 
in the hands of certain justiciars, among whom we have the 
names of only Roger the vicomte, who met his death shortly 
afterwards in the effort to maintain order in the Cotentin, and 
William of Roumare,” who is mentioned as justiciar in a Rouen 
document of 18 December 1138. Beyond this point no regular 
administration of the duchy can be traced, and even in the castles 
and towns which continued to recognize Stephen his authority 
must have become merely nominal after the outbreak of the civil 
war drew the leaders of his party across the sea.” William of 


1 Delisle, nos. 5, 11; Round, nos. 9, 291. 1! Round, nos. 292 f., 570. 

® Tt is mentioned in 1790: Mémoiresdes Antiquaires de Normandie, xvi, p. xxx. 

13 Ante, xxiv. 224 f. 

Fragment of cartulary of Bec in the Archives of the Eure, H. 91, f.35. Probably 
issued in June, when Stephen was at Pontaudemer (Ordericus, v. 85; cf. Delisle, 
no. 8). 

** Ordericus, v. 91 f., 105; Delisle, Histoire de 8. Sawveur-le-Vicomte, p. 28 f. 

%* Printed ante, xxiv. 212; Valin, Le Duc de Normandie et sa Cour, p. 260. 

* The charter of Stephen as count of Mortain, purporting to have been issued 
at Mortain ‘in aula comitis’ in 1139 (Gallia Christiana, xi. 478), is false, at least so 
far as the date is concerned, for Stephen spent that year in England, and the bishop 
of Avranches was then Richard, not Herbert, whose seal was attached to the accom- 
panying charter (MS. Lat. 5441, ii. 416). Charters of Stephen as count of Mortain 
are known for Bec (Round, no. 378); for St. Etienne (Deville, Analyse d'un ancien 
Cartulaire de T Abbaye de S. Etienne de Caen, p. 18); for the Dames Blanches of 
Mortain (Stapleton, Magni Rotuli, i, p. xv); for Savigny (cartulary in Archives of 
the Manche, no. 211); and for the nuns of Moutons, in the style of the Anglo-Norman 
writ, as follows: ‘St. comes Bolonie et Mortonii Stephano vicecomiti omnibusque 
suis baronibus atque servientibus salutem. Mando et precipio vobis ut omnes res 
dominarum sancte Marie de Musto’, scilicet in terra et in vaccis et in aliis bestiis, in 
pace et quiete dimittatis, easque et quidquid ad eas pertinet honorifice custodiatis et 
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Ypres and Richard de Luci, who were fighting for him in Normandy 
in 1138, joined him in England at the close of the year, Galeran of 
Meulan and his brother the earl of Leicester were with him in 
1139, and William of Roumare went over to the empress in 1140.* 
Left to itself, the country quickly fell back into the disorder and 
bloodshed from which it had never really emerged during Stephen’s 
nine months’ sojourn. The descriptions of the Norman anarchy 
lack something of the realism with which William of Newburgh 
and the Peterborough chronicler depict conditions on the other 
side of the Channel, but the account in Ordericus is vivid enough, 
both in its general summary and its concrete examples, and 
its venerable author saw no hope of better days when he brought 
his work to its noble close in 1141.” 


Yet this same year proved the turning-point in the re-establish- 
ment of ducal authority.” Secure in the possession of Argentan 


manuteneatis. Tibi autem, Stephane, firmiter precipio ne de aliqua causa implacites 
eas nisi per me et coram me, quia sunt in mea custodia illisque deffendo ne placitent 
sine me. Istis testibus: Hamfredo dapifero et Addam de Balnayo et Hamfredo de 
Camerayo [or camerario]’ (copies, based on a vidimus of 1310, in Archives of the 
Manche, fonds de Moutons). 

#8 Ordericus, v. 108, 115, 125; Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville, pp. 46, 55; Ramsay, 
Foundations of England, ii. 396; ante, xxv. 116. 

1® Ordericus, v. 57-77, 79 f., 89-91, 104-9, 114-17, 130 f., 133. One of the regions 
which suffered most severely was the Avranchin, where the account of Ordericus 
(v. 89) and Robert of Torigni (ii. 234) is supplemented by an original notice from 
the archives of Mont-St.-Michel (Archives of the Manche, H. 14997; MS. Avranches 
210, f. 80"): Certain men of the Mount ‘ post mortem enim carissimi domini nostri 
Henrici regis in abbatem dominum suum et contra totius ville salutem nequiter cum 
pluribus huiusce mali consciis conspirationem fecerunt. Quo comperto a pluribus 
abbas consilio fidelium suorum eos convenit et super tot et tantis malis conquestus 
eos alloquitur, quibus negantibus et obtestantibus iterum fidelitatem tam sue salutis 
quam totius ville iuraverunt. Qui iterum in proditione illa vehementer grassati 
hominibus alterius regionis ad tantum facinus patrandum adheserunt, iterum allocuti 
et tercio sacramentis adstricti funditus in malitia sua perseveraverunt. Ad ultimum 
congregata curia ad dies plurimos constitutos omne iuditium subterfugerunt et sic 
malitia eorum comperta omnibus patuit. Quo comperto liberales ipsius ville et ipsius 
provintie proceres super ignominia tanta confusi eos omnino exterminaverunt et 
sacramento affirmaverunt extunc illos non recepturos nec cum eis deinceps habitaturos. 
. . . [Rogerius camerarius] post mortem regis Anglie sacramentum irritum fecit 
Britanniam cum omni suppellectili petiit, unde multa mala, non solum per se verum 
etiam dux factus inimicorum qui tunc temporis nimia aviditate Normanniam in- 
festabant, terre et hominibus ecclesie irrogavit.’ It will be noted that in this document 
there is no trace of ducal authority after Henry’s death, and the barons take matters 
into their own hands. 

© On Geoffrey's recovery of Normandy see Miss Norgate, Angevin Kings, i. 338-42, 
and the authorities there cited. That, as Miss Norgate says, ‘the story of this cam- 
paign, as told by the historians of the time, is little more than a list of the places taken, 
put together evidently at random,’ is true only of William of Malmesbury, who lacked 
local knowledge. The succession of events in Robert of Torigni and John of Mar- 
moutier is intelligible and consistent, and of the additional places mentioned by 
William of Malmesbury, Bastembourg and Treviéres were apparently the result of 
special expeditions from Caen and Bayeux, while the others—Briquessart, Villers, 


Plessis, Vire—lay in the direction of Mortain, though not ‘up the left bank of the 
Orne’, 
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and the adjoining vicomtés, and controlling Caen and Bayeux 
through his alliance with Robert of Gloucester, Geoffrey of 
Anjou in 1141 won Lisieux, Falaise, and the country as far as 
the Seine, and the following year gave him not only the out- 
standing places in the Bessin, but the county of Mortain, the 
Avranchin, and the Cotentin.” By the beginning of 1144 he was 
in a position to proclaim his peace throughout the land * and to 
enforce the submission of the city of Rouen, followed three months 
later by the surrender of its tower. Although the castle of 
Arques held out until the summer of the following year, the barons 
of the duchy had already made their peace with the new duke, 
who had won over their leader, the count of Meulan, as early 
as 1141; and even the Norman church, which had received 
Stephen’s nephew as abbot of Fécamp in 1140 and his chancellor 
as bishop of Bayeux in 1142, was driven to acknowledge the 
king’s defeat. John of Lisieux, the justiciar of Henry I, sub- 
mitted to Geoffrey just before his death in 1141; the bishop of 
Avranches led the procession which welcomed the Angevin army 
to his city in the following year; and even the archbishop of 
Rouen, maximus regis propugnator at the outbreak of the civil 
war in England, who dated his documents by Stephen’s reign 
as late as 1143, was doubtless present when Geoffrey was received 
into his cathedral upon the city’s surrender, and thenceforth 
recognized him as ruler of the duchy.* Although he had been so 
styled by his partisans some time before,** Geoffrey did not 


** The chroniclers say nothing of the Channel Islands, although modern writers 

upon the islands say that Geoffrey sent a certain Raoul de Valmont there to establish 
the duke’s authority and ascertain his rights. It would be interesting to know the 
origin of this statement. See Dupont, Histoire du Cotentin et de ses [les (Caen, 1870), 
i. 354-7; Tupper, History of Guernsey (Guernsey, 1876), p. 76 ; Pégot- Ogier, Histoire 
des files de la Manche (Paris, 1881), pp. 133 £. 
* * Postquam precepi in Epipphania Domini quod terra esset in pace:’ Livre noir 
de Bayeux, ed. Bourrienne, no. 25. No year is given, but the most probable date is 
1144, when Geoffrey crossed the Seine at Hilarymas and received the submission of 
Rouen 19 or 20 January. The completion of the conquest as far as the Seine in 1143 
is confirmed by a charter of that year given ‘ Andegavis civitate in anno quo annuente 
Deo et sancta matre eius partem Normannie que est citra Sequanam adquisivimus’ : 
Chifflet, Histoire de T Abbaye de Tournus, preuves, p. 424. 

* Bohmer, Kirche wnd Staat in England und in der Normandie, p. 313. Hugh 
still recognizes Stephen in a document of 1143 in Gallia Christiana, xi, instr. 23, but 
acknowledges Geoffrey in charters of 1145 (Pommeraye, Histoire de S. Ouen, p. 425 ; 
Laffleur de Kermaingant, Cartulaire de Abbaye de S. Michel du Tréport, p. 31; 
Métais, Cartulaire de la Trinité de Venddme, ii. 331; Collection Moreau, in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Ixi. 188, 206). So Arnulf of Lisieux dates a charter for 
Fécamp by Stephen’s reign in 1142 (Archives of the Seine-Inférieure, fonds de 
Fécamp), but attests a charter which recognizes Geoffrey in September 1143 (see the 
next note), and is soon busy securing the favour of the new prince (Zpistolae, no. 2). 
That Geoffrey had been able to put pressure upon the Norman church appears from 
the instance of the treasurer of Lisieux, who was kept out of his church of Mesnil- 
Odon ‘ propter ducatus divisionem’: letters of Bishop John in MS. Lat. 5288, f. 68. 

* Charter of William, count of Ponthieu for Vignats, 19 September 1143, witnessed 
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assume the ducal title until the acquisition of Rouen gave him full 
control of his new dominions and justified his prompt recognition 
by the king of France.” 

Geoffrey’s reign as duke of Normandy extends from 1144 to 
early in 1150, when he handed the duchy over to his son Henry, the 
heir of Matilda and of Henry I.%* This transfer,accomplished when 
the young duke was in his seventeenth year, shows plainly that the 
count of Anjou had won and held Normandy for his son and not 
for himself, and earlier evidence points to the same conclusion. 
Besides the few weeks which may have intervened between 
his return and his assumption of the ducal title in 1150, Henry 
was on the Norman side of the Channel from the end of 1146 
to the spring of 1149,” enjoying the instruction of the most 
famous Norman scholar of the time, William of Conches, who 
prepared for his use a choice selection of maxims of the gentile 
philosophers ;** yet even at this tender age his name was used 
to give sanction to ducal acts. A charter for Bec ** and one for 


by the bishops of Séez, Lisieux, and Coutances and three abbots: Gallia Christiana, 
xi, instr. 162. On the other hand Geoffrey is called count in a charter of Reginald 
of St. Valéry issued some time before the capture of Dieppe: Round, Calendar, 
no. 1057; Fréville, Histoire du Commerce de Rouen, ii. 9. 

*5 On the assumption of the ducal title, see Delisle, Henri IJ, p. 135 f.; and cf. 
the date of no. 728 in Round’s Calendar. According to Robert of Torigni and the 
annals of Mont-St.-Michel (ed. Delisle, i. 234, ii. 234), Geoffrey became duke upon the 
surrender of the tower of Rouen (23 April 1144), but a charter of Ulger, bishop of Angers 
(Delisle, Henri II, p. 135), places 29 June 1145 in the first year of his reign. Lucius II 
addresses him 16 May 1144 as count of Anjou merely: Livre noir de Bayeux, no. 206. 

*6 Against the annals of St. Aubin (Halphen, Recueil d Annales angevines, p. 12), 
which give 1149, and Miss Norgate’s argument for 1148 (Angevin Kings, i. 369, 377 ; 
Dictionary of National Biography, s.v. ‘Henry II’), the date of 1150 seems to me 
clearly established from Gervase of Canterbury (i. 142), Robert of Torigni (i. 253), 
and the annals of Caen (Historiens de France, xii. 780) and of St. Evroul (Ordericus, 
v. 162), and especially from the regnal years in certain of Henry’s charters. Gervase 
gives January as the month of Henry’s return to Normandy, and two charters for 
Savigny, given in the eighth year of his reign as duke and issued before the beginning 
of April 1157, show that he must have become duke before the end of March (Delisle, 
pp. 122, 231, 279 f., 515, nos. 30, 30a). A charter of Archbishop Hugh (La Roque, 
Histoire de la Maison d@ Harcourt, iii. 45) is dated 1150 ‘ principante in Normannia duce 
Henrico’. On the other hand Geoffrey omits the title of duke in a charter of 28 October 
1150 (Liber albus Cenomannensis, no. 6; cf. Delisle, p. 138) and in a notification 
addressed to the archbishop of Rouen at Montreuil, evidently in 1150-1 (infra, n. 90). 

7 On the dates of Henry’s crossings see Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville, pp. 405-10. 

*8 William’s Dragmaticon is dedicated to Geoffrey as duke of Normandy and count 
of Anjou in an introduction which praises his care for the education of the young 
princes (R. L. Poole, Illustrations of the History of Medieval Thought, pp. 347 f.); and 
his treatise on moral philosophy, De honesto et utili, is dedicated to Henry before 
the assumption of the ducal title. See this work, attributed to Hildebert of Le Mans, 
in Migne, clxxi. 1007-56; and, on its authorship, Hauréau, in Notices et Extraits des 
MSS., xxxm. i. 257-63. Curiously enough, it was used by Giraldus Cambrensis in 
writing the De Principis Instructione, where Henry II serves as a terrible example. 

*® ‘Non lateat vos nec quenquam presentium sive futurorum me consilio H. filii 
mei et baronum meorum concessisse quod ecclesia sancte Marie de Becco et monachi 
illius ecclesie habeant omnes consuetudines et quietudines et libertates quas habebant 
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St. Wandrille® are issued by Geoffrey with the advice and consent 
of his son Henry ; another confirmation for Bec™ and one for 
Fécamp* are issued by the two jointly; while a document of 1147 
for St. Ouen, attested by Geoffrey’s chancellor, Richard of Bohun, 
is given by Henricus ducis Normannorum et comitis Andegavie 
filius and addressed to his officers of Normandy.* We should 
also expect to find the empress taking an active part in Norman 
affairs; but her absence in England from 1139 to 1148** removed 
her from any share in the events of these critical years on the 
Continent, nor has any trace been found of her participation in 
her husband’s administration after her return. The lack of 
documents which can be specifically referred to these two years 
is, however, probably accidental, for we have a grant of land 
at Argentan to one of her followers before her departure for 
England,® and several charters, issued in her own name or 
conjointly with her son, which show her activity in the years 
immediately following his accession.*® 

The sources of information for the study of Geoffrey’s govern- 
ment of Normandy are remarkably scanty and fragmentary. The 
narrative writers fail us entirely, for Ordericus stops before the 
conquest is completed, and Robert of Torigni and John of 
Marmoutier give us nothing beyond an enumeration of campaigns. 


in tempore H. regis. Quapropter ego precipio ut omnes res eiusdem ecclesie sint 
quiete et libere in terra et in aqua et in plano et in nemore per totam Normanniam 
ab omni consuetudine et vexatione, sicut erant in tempore Henrici regis’ (Extract by 
Dom Jouvelin Thibault, in MS. Lat. 13905, f. 85”.) 

8° Round, no. 170; Delisle, Henri II, p. 508, no. 9*. 

31 * Geofroy duc de Normandie et d’ Anjou, Henri 2‘ son fils, confirment et declarent 
que monachi de Becco et omnes res eorum sunt quiete de theloneo et passagio et 
pontagio et de omni consuetudine, sicut a retroactis temporibus fuerunt apud 
Archas et apud Diepam :’ MS. Lat. 13905, £. 85". 

2 Delisle, p. 508, no. 6*, and facsimile no. 1. 

3 Neustria pia, p. 15; La Roque, Histoire de la Maison d Harcourt, iv, suppl., 
p. 10; Delisle, p. 508, no. 3*. Delisle queries the date, but we know that Henry was 
solemnly received at Bec on Ascension Day, 1147 (Robert of Torigni, i. 243). Henry 
likewise makes a grant to the nuns of Almenesches as son of Duke Geoffrey: Delisle, 
Cartulaire normand, no. 5. 

* Delisle, Henri IJ, p. 140, and the older Norman writers give 1147 as the year 
of her return, which took place ‘ante Quadragisimam’. There is some uncertainty 
because of the confusion of chronology—which is, however, less than has been sup- 
posed (see Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville, pp. 405-10)—in Gervase of Canterbury, 
but as he (i. 133) places Matilda’s return after the death of Robert of Gloucester 
(31 October 1147) and just before the council of Rheims (21 March 1148), it would 
seem to fall in 1148. Réssler, Kaiserin Mathilde, pp. 410-12, assumes 1147, but his 
book has no value for Matilda’s later years. 

** Original in MS. Lat. 10083, f. 3, analysed in Mémoires des Antiquaires de Nor- 
mandie, viii. 388; Delisle, Henri II, p. 141, no. 4; Round, no. 591. As this charter 
is given at Argentan and witnessed by Matilda’s brother Reginald, who attests as 
earl of Cornwall after 1141 (Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville, pp. 68, 271), it must be 
anterior to her departure in 1139. 

%¢ Delisle, Henri II, pp. 126, 141-3, nos. 5-13. See also her charters for Silly, 
Round, Calendar, nos. 679 f., 683. 
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We are perforce restricted to the charters, among which those 
of the duke himself, about forty in number, are so fundamental 
as to call at the outset for somewhat special examination. 
The following list includes such Norman charters of Geoffrey 
as I have been able to find, arranged, since few of them are 
dated, in the alphabetical order of the places for whose benefit 
they were issued : 


Almenesches. Delisle, Cartulaire normand, no. 4, and p. 273. 

Bayeux; probably 1145-7. Eight charters and writs of Geoffrey : 
Antiquus Cartularius Ecclesiae Baiocensis (Livre noir), ed. Bourrienne, 
nos. 16-19, 24, 25, 39, 100 (1147). Also four reports addressed to him 
by his justices : nos. 43, 44, 89,90. These are all, except no. 100, attributed 
to Henry II in the edition (see, however, the corrections at the end of the 
second volume), but in the cartulary the initial G appears in every case on 
the margin. See American Historical Review, viii. 618 ; Delisle, Henri II, 
137 f., 511, nos. 42*, 43*, where the last two are wrongly attributed 
to Henry II. No. 17 is also in the Livre rouge (Bibliothéque Nationale, 
MS. Lat. n. a. 1828, no. 401), of which there is a poor edition by Anquetil 
(Bayeux, 1909). 

Bec. Extracts from two charters, printed above, pp. 423, 424, nn. 29, 31. 

Bec, priory of Notre-Dame-du-Pré ; 27 March 1149, at Bec. Original, 
printed below, no. 2. 

Bec, priory of St. Imer; 1147, at Saumur. MS. Lat. n. a. 2097, p. 9; 
Collection Lenoir at Semilly, txxi. ii. 169. Cartulaires de S. Ymer et 
de Briquebec, ed. Bréard (Paris, 1908), p. 7; Round, Calendar, no. 360; 
Delisle, no. 3* A. 

Cluny ; before 1147, as it is attested by Hugh, archbishop of Tours. 
Bruel, Chartes de Cluni, v. 447; cf. Duckett, Charters and Records of 
Cluni, ii. 78. In Marténe and Durand, Thesaurus Anecdotorum, i. 383, it 
is attributed to a duke R. 

Coutances ; at Saint-Lé. Cartulary, now in Archives of the Manche, 
p. 350, no. 285. Printed in American Historical Review, viii. 630; cf. 
Delisle, Cartulaire normand, no. 162; Henri II, no. 17* A. Ascribed to 
Henry II by Round, no. 960. 

Evreux; at Rouen. Printed below, no. 6. 

Fécamp; (1) at Rouen. Original, misplaced, in Archives of the Seine- 
Inférieure ; modern copies in MS. Lat. n. a. 1245, ff. 122-3; MS. Rouen, 
1210, f. 17.7 (2) with his son Henry; at Rouen. Original, in the 
same archives. Delisle, Henri IJ, no. 6*, with facsimile ; Round, no. 126, 
omitting most of the witnesses. 

Lessay ; at Saumur. Original, printed below, no. 3. 

Lisieux, St. Désir, and the Knights of the Hospital; 1147, after 


* *Gaufredus dux Normannorum et comes Andegavorum omnibus hominibus 
Fiscanni salutem. Sciatis me vidisse cartam ecclesie Fiscanni que testatur ecclesie 
Fiscanni portus maris de Stigas usque ad Leregant. Ideo mando vobis et prohibeo 
quod vos non intromittatis de aliqua re que ad portus istos veniat vel sit, nisi per 
manum Henrici abbatis vel servientium suorum, quia in ipsis nichil habeo. Teste 
Raginaldo de Sancto Walerico apud Rothomagum.’ 
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Easter (‘in Pascha precedenti’), at Mirebeau. Modern copies in Archives 
of the Calvados. Extract in Grente and Havard, Villedieu-les-Poéles 
(Paris, 1899), p. 6; Round, no. 576, where it is dated at Easter and 
the witnesses are omitted; Mémoires des Antiquaires de Normandie, 
xiv. 382 (translation). 

Montebourg ; (1) at Argentan. Printed below, no. 4. (2) at Lisieux. 
Printed below, no. 5. 

Mortemer ; 11 October 1147, at Rouen. La Roque, Histoire de la 
Maison @ Harcourt, iii. 152, iv. 1396, 1636, suppl., p. 8; Neustria pia, 
p. 779. Analysed in Bulletin des Antiquaires de Normandie, xiii. 115 ; 
Round, no. 1405 ; cf. Historiens de France, xiv. 511.58 

Préaux ; 1149, at Rouen. Notice of transaction in curia sitting at 
Geofirey’s order. Archives of the Eure, H. 7, no. 453. Printed in Valin, 
Le Duc de Normandie et sa Cour (Paris, 1910), p. 265. 

Rouen, cathedral chapter ; at Rouen. Archives of the Seine-Inférieure, 
G. 7, p. 793. Printed in Valin, loc. cit., p. 266 (where the undeciphered 
word is scilicet). The initial is left blank in the cartulary, so that the 
author may be either Geoffrey or Henry II. Delisle, no. 37*, ascribes it 
to Henry, but gives no reason. Geoffrey’s authorship seems to me likely 
from the phrase ‘ tempore H. regis Anglie ’, for in such cases (e.g. Livre 
noir de Bayeux, nos. 27, 28, 32; Neustria pia, p. 15) Henry II adds ‘ avi 
mei’, 

Rouen, town; probably in 1144 and doubtless at Rouen. Incor- 
porated in Henry II’s charter : Chéruel, Histoire de Rouen, i. 241 ; Round, 
no. 109. 

Rouen, gild of cordwainers ; at Rouen. Vidimus of 1267 in MS. Lat. 
9067, f. 155»; and MS. Rouen 2192, f. 189. Printed- from vidimus of 
1371 (Archives Nationales, JJ. 102, no. 317) in Ordonnances des Rois, 
v. 416 ; translated in Chéruel, Rowen, i, p. cxiv. 

Rouen, Henry the Marshal, the duke’s serjeant ; probably before 1147, 
at Rouen. Printed below, no. 13. 

Rouen, leper-house of Mont-aux-Malades; (1) at Rouen. Original, 
printed below, no. 12. (2) Charter notifying the reception of the palmers 
of Rouen into confraternity : translation in Langlois, Histoire du Prieur? 
du Mont-aux-Malades-lés-Rouen (Rouen, 1851), p. 4. 

Rouen, St. Amand ; at Lisieux. Printed below, no. 7. 

Rouen, St. Ouen. ‘ Gaufredus dux Normannorum et comes Ande- 
gavorum confirmat donationem c[omitis] Walterii Giffardi. Testibus 
Roberto de Novoburgo, Widone de Sabluel.’ MS. Lat. 5423, f. 232¥. 

St. André-en-Gouffern ; at Argentan. Printed below, no. 10. 

St. Evroul ; probably in 1144. Printed below, no. 8. 

St. Wandrille; (1) at Rouen. Printed below, p. 438, n. 97. (2) at 
Argentan. Cartulary in Archives of the Seine-Inférieure, T. :. 7 ; Coppies 
des Chartes, ibid., iv. 1998; MS. Lat. 17132, f. 37; Collection Moreau, 
Ixi. 107 ; MS. Rouen 394, f. 2; Collection Lenoir at Semilly, Lxxiii. 347. 
Neustria pia, p. 176 (extract) ; Round, no. 170. 


** The epact in this charter is of 1148, showing that it was calculated from 


1 September, as in a charter of Geoffrey in the Cartulaire de S. Laud d’ Angers, ed. 
Planchenault, p. 66. 
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Savigny ; (1) at Argentan. Original, Archives Nationales, L. 969 ; 
cartulary in Archives of the Manche, no. 408; Round, no. 812. (2) At 
Argentan. Original, printed below, no. 11. (3) At Montreuil; 1150-1. 
Original, printed below, p. 437, n. 90. 

Séez, St. Martin. Printed below, no. 9. 


For a reign of six years this is a respectable number of docu- 
ments, if we take into account the relatively small body of 
Norman charters which has survived from the first half of the 
twelfth century ; and their geographical distribution is significant. 
All the episcopal sees are represented with the exception of 
Lisieux, whose archives are an almost total loss; and the monas- 
teries of the list are scattered throughout the duchy, from the 
ancient establishments in the region of the Seine to Montebourg, 
Lessay, and Savigny on the west. All this bears evidence of an 
effective rule of the whole land. At the same time it is note- 
worthy that, if we except the charter for the town of Rouen, 
which was granted under special circumstances, there are among 
them all no general enumerations and confirmations of lands 
and privileges such as are found under Henry I and in still 
greater number under Henry II.** What we have instead is 
specific grants, letters of protection, declarations of freedom from 
toll, and orders to the duke’s officers to hold inquests, make 
payments,and maintain rights. The writs bulk large in proportion 
to the charters. This cannot be mere accident, for the detailed 
confirmations which are so numerous under Henry II rarely men- 
tion his father,“ but hark back constantly to the conditions of his 
grandfather’s time. We get distinctly the impression of a reign 
which restores rather than creates, and administers rather than 
ordains, of a regency rather than a permanent government. 

Considered from the diplomatic point of view, Geoffrey’s 
charters show variety, but they also show something of the 
regularity and definiteness of form which come only from an 
organized chancery. That Normandy had the advantage of such 
a system under Henry I is of course well known, but we cannot 
speak with equal certainty of conditions in contemporary Anjou. 
Down to the close of the eleventh century the counts of Anjou, 
like the kings of France, had not entirely differentiated their 
chancery from their chapel, the same man appearing at one 
time as chaplain and at another as chancellor; nor had they 


* An apparent exception, the long charter for Bayeux (Livre noir, no. 39), is 
merely a statement of the results of inquests held to determine the ancient rights 
of the see. The difference from the policy of other dukes may be seen even in the case 
of Stephen by comparing his detailed confirmation for Montebourg (Gallia Christiana, 
xi, instr. 238) with the charters of Geoffrey for the same abbey printed below, nos. 4, 5. 

“ Later references to Geoffrey’s official acts are rare. See infra, nn. 89, 91, 121 ; 
Round, no. 1296; and the grant to Aunay cited in a bull of Eugene III (Bulletin des 
Antiquaires de Normandie, xix. 256). 
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developed a regular set of forms for their official acts. Until 
1109 at least, the only period which has been carefully studied, 
almost all of their documents were drawn up by the monasteries 
in whose favour they were issued,” and the evidence of style would 
indicate that this custom persisted in large measure under Fulk 
of Jerusalem and even under his son. Geoffrey’s Angevin charters 
have something of the variety, the prolixity, and the narrative 
form which belong to the monastic notice rather than to the charter 
proper, and which are in sharp contrast with the brevity and fixity 
which the Anglo-Norman charter, and especially the writ, has 
attained before the close of the Conqueror’s reign. 

Still, mention is found from time to time of the chaplain or 
notary who composed the document, and especially of Thomas of 
Loches, the historian of the counts of Anjou, whose attestation 
appears as early as 1133 and continues as chaplain or chancellor 
throughout the reign.” Thomas also accompanied Geoffrey on 
his Norman expeditions, for his signature as chancellor appears 
in documents issued at Argentan, Lisieux, and Rouen, and he 
witnesses as chaplain a charter given at Bec in 1149. Curiously 
enough, this last document bears likewise the name of the duke’s 
other chancellor, Richard of Bohun. Dean of Bayeux since 
the days of Henry I, Richard bought the chancellorship from 
Geoffrey by pledging the income of his deanery for an amount 
which he had much difficulty in paying and which subsequently 
brought him into trouble with his bishop and with the pope ; 
and in 1151 he was rewarded with the bishopric of Coutances.“ 
Nine of Geoffrey’s charters and writs bear his attestation,” and 


“ Halphen, Le Comté d Anjou, pp. 192 f., 237. For the confusion of chancellor 
and chaplain under the Capetians see Prou, Recueil des Actes de Philippe I, pp. liv-lvi- 

* On Thomas see Mabille’s introduction to the Chroniques des Comtes d’ Anjou 
pp. xiv-xxv; Beautemps-Beaupré, Coutumes, 11. i. 220-2. 

* Infra, nos. 2, 4-7. Thomas is mentioned in a writ of the empress for Cherbourg 
(Delisle, Henri II, no. 84* ; Round, no. 938) in a way that suggests (particularly if we 
conjecture tenuerunt in the missing portion) that Geoffrey may have given him 
some part of the considerable possessions of Roger of Salisbury (cf. Round, no. 909) 
in the Cotentin. 

** *Postmodum vero venientis ad nos venerabilis fratris nostri Philippi Baiocensis 
episcopi suggestione accepimus quod antedictus frater noster pecuniam illam, non pro 
ecclesie Baiocensis utilitate aut sui honesta necessitate suscepit, sed ut cancellariam 
sibi nobilis memorie Gaufridi quondam Andegavensis comitis compararet, et cum in 
capitulo Baiocensi se infra biennium soluturum eandem pecuniam promisisset, licet 
multum post decanatum habuerit, debitum tamen ipsum, ut promiserat, nequaquam 
exsolvit’ (Livre noir, no. 185). As Richard continued to hold the deanery, not only 
for two years but ‘multum post’, he evidently became chancellor not long after 
Geoffrey’s conquest of the duchy. He had been dean under Bishop Richard Fitz- 
Samson (ibid. no. 480), who died in 1133, and is mentioned with this title in several 
Bayeux documents: ibid. nos. 60, 100 (1147), 103 (1146), 106, 207 (1146), 291. On 
the date of his elevation to the bishopric see Robert of Torigni, i. 257 and note. 

* Livre noir, nos. 17, 19, 39; Round, nos. 126 (= Delisle, 6*, with facsimile), 


170, 960, 1405; infra, nos, 2, 3. To these should be added the charter of Henry in 
Neustria pia, p. 15. 
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as one of these is dated at Saumur,” it is plain that he followed 
the duke beyond the confines of Normandy. No chronological 
separation between the charters of Richard and Thomas seems 
possible : the Bayeux writs attested by Richard belong to the 
early years of the reign; two of the others fall in 1147" and 
one in 1149; and he appears as chancellor in six documents 
issued by Henry II. Probably the explanation is that Richard 
was chancellor in Normandy and Thomas chaplain, as in the 
charter for Bec, but that in Richard’s absence Thomas possessed 
the title as well as the functions of chancellor, which he had 
exercised in Anjou as early as 1142. 

Richard’s work can be tested in two originals, issued at 
places as far apart as Bec and Saumur, but written by the same 
scribe * and showing such resemblances in their formulae that 
the first, excellently preserved with its seal, may safely be used 


to supply some of the gaps in the mutilated text of the second. 
These are : 


(2) G. dux Normfannorum] & comes And[egavorum] H. archiepiscopo 
& omnibus episcopis comitibus baronibus iusticiis Norm{annie] & omnibus 
suis fidelibus salutem. Notum sit vobis atque omnibus tam presentibus 
quam futuris quod ego dedi & concessi monachis sancte Marie de Becco 
tres prebendas de Buris, ea conditione quod post quam ille fuerint liberate 


a tribus presentibus clericis, scilicet Ivone Hugone atque Alexandro, 
monachi sancte Marie de Prato illas perpetuo libere & quiete possideant. 
Huius rei sunt testes: Ricfardus] cancell{arius], Gaufr[edus] Roth{oma- 
gensis] decanus, Tomas capellanus, Robertus de Novoburgo & alii quam 
plures. Hoc autem concessum est anno ab incarnatione domini .M.c.XLIx. in 
pascha instanti die dominica de ramis palmarum in Beccensi capitulo.” 
(3) G. dux Normfannorum] et comes And{egavorum] H. archi- 
episcopo & omnibus ep[iscopis comitibus] baronibus iusticiis & omnibus 
suis servientibus salutem. [Notum sit vobis] atque omnibus homini- 
bus tam presentibus quam futuris quod ego concessi donationem quam 


© Infra, no. 3. * Round, no. 1405; Neustria pia, p. 15. 

Infra, no. 2. *® Delisle, Henri II, p. 88 n. 

°° Cartulaire de T Abbaye du Ronceray, ed. Marchegay, p. 244 (Archives d’ Anjou, iii). 

5! That Richard was not himself the scribe is seen from the recurrence of the same 
hand in the notice printed below (p. 437, n. 90), issued by Geoffrey as count of Anjou 
at Montreuil-Bellay in 1150-1, in which Richard is not mentioned. 

5* Sealed original in Archives of the Seine-Inférieure. Cf. Demay, Inventaire des 
Sceaux de la Normandie, no. 20. The phrase ‘in pascha instanti’ seems at first sight 
to indicate that the style of Easter was here used, which would give the date 9 April 
1150. This is, however, inconsistent with the fact that Henry had by this time 
become duke (supra, n. 26), and we should need stronger evidence to establish so 
striking a variation from the practice of beginning the year at Christmas or 1 January, 
which prevailed in both Normandy and Anjou (Delisle, Henri IJ, p. 230; Halphen, 
Le Comté d Anjou, pp. 237-9). Evidently the phrase has no reference to the begin- 
ning of the year, as is likewise true of ‘in pascha precedenti’ in the charters of 1147 
in Neustria pia, pp. 15, 779, in the latter of which, dated 11 October, the reference 
to Easter could have no significance under any system of reckoning. The Bec charter 
belongs accordingly to 27 March 1149. 
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Willelmus de Aureavalle fecit ecclesie sancte Trinitatis de Exaquio, 
videlicet de molendino de sancta Oportuna quod predicte ecclesie dedit 
cum omnibus consuetudinibus & molta & omnibus rebus que ad illud 
molendinum pertinebant & de parte illa quam in ecclesia sancte Oportune 
habebat [ecclesie] Exaquii dedit sicut carta illius testatur. & ut hec 
dona[tio et concessio] perpetuo fiat sigilli mei testimonio illam confirmari 

[T]estes autem inde sunt Ric[ardus] cancellarius, Willelmus 
de Vernone, Engelgferus] de Bohfone], Alexander de 
Bohfone], Robertus de Montef[orti,] de sancto Iohanne, 
Rualocus de Saeio, Iosl[inus] de Tyrfonibus] Pi[ppino de Tyronibus] 
Willelmo de [Sai ?] Adam de Sotewast. Apud Salmuram.™ 


No originals have been discovered from the hand of the 
chancellor Thomas, but we can follow him with some confidence 
jn certain early copies. Let us begin with two charters in the 
cartulary of Montebourg : * 


(4) Ego Goffr[edus] dux Normfannorum] et comes And[egavorum| 
relatione multorum cognoscens audiendo et audiens cognoscendo quoniam 
H. rex predecessor meus abbatiam Montisburgi sancte Marie tanquam 
propriam capellam nimio dilexit amore diligendo custodivit augmentavit 
nobilitavit, similiter abbatiam eamdem in mea custodia et in tuitione 
capio et quicquid ille contulit vel concessit in bosco et in plano et in 
omnibus consuetudinibus et in omnibus modis unde habent monachi cartas 
et brevia prefate abbatie diligenter annuo. Insuper illi addo do et concedo 
in perpetuam elemosinam perpetuo iure habendam pro salute mea et 
filiorum meorum necnon et predicti regis omniumque predecessorum 
meorum illam terram que est in suo aisimento inter suam terram et 
forestam usque ad rivulum sicut oritur et descendit de veteri fonte et ipsum 
rivulum cum alveo concedo ita ut rivulus fosseatus sit firma divisa inter 
eos et forestam, cum constet quia redditus nichil inde foreste minuitur 
sed melius clauditur munitur atque defenditur. 

Testibus Thoma cancell[ario], Alex[andro] de Bohfone], Ric{ardo] 
de Haia, Ricardo] de Wauvilla, W[illelmo] Avene', Olivier de Albiniaco, 
Gisleb[erto] archid[iacono], Roberto] de Valoniis, Robferto] Bordel, 
Unfrfedo] de Bosevill[a] et aliis multis, apud Argent{omum]. 

(5) Ego Gaufridus comes Andegavis (sic) et dux Normannorum cunctis 
baronibus meis vicecomitibus ministris et omnibus hominibus meis 
salutem. Sciatis quod habeo in mea propria custodia abbatiam de Monte- 
burgo omnes monachos et omnes res ad eos pertinentes tanquam meam 
propriam elemosinam sicut habuit rex Henricus antecessor meus, et 
concedo abbatie et ipsis monachis quicquid concessit eis predictus rex in 
omnibus rebus et omnibus consuetudinibus et unde habent ipsius regis 
cartas et brevia, et ut habeant omnes consuetudines suas in forestis meis 
liberas et quietas et focum in Monteburgo, et ut sint quieti a theloneo et 
consuetudine ubicunque vendant vel emant vel conducant aliquid quod 
homines eorum possint affidare esse proprium ecclesie et monachorum, et 


*® Original, with double queue, but no trace of seal, in Archives of the Manche, 
H. 7771. Printed in proof-sheets of Inventaire Sommaire; Delisle, Henri 11, p. 509, 
no. 17* B. * MS. Lat. 10087, nos. 35, 36. 
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omnes donationes baronum quas dederunt vel dederint ipsi ecclesie. 
Precipio igitur vobis ut abbatiam et quicquid ad eam pertinet manuteneatis 
et defendatis et regatis sicut meam propriam elemosinam ne pro penuria 
recti inde clamorem audiam. 

T[estibus] Will[elmo] de Vernon, Alex[andro] de Bohun, Pag[ano] de 
Claris Vallibus, Th{oma] cancellario, Rob[erto] de Curcfeio], apud Luxo- 
vium. + Preterea concedo eidem abbatie coram supradictis testibus illam 
terram que est inter suam terram et forestam usque ad rivum et ipsum 
rivum sicut descendit de veteri fonte et quoddam warlocum quod est in 
altera parte. 


The first of these uses a comparatively untechnical phraseology, 
and has something of the more literary flavour of the Angevin 
charter. The second, from its substance evidenvly posterior, 
is full of the legal terminology of the charters of Henry I on 
which it is based, and culminates with the characteristically 
Norman clause, ne pro penuria recti inde clamorem audiam.® 
Such repetitions of the language of earlier charters for the same 
establishment are perfectly natural, and are familiar to all 
students of diplomatic.*’ When, however, we find Thomas 
adopting the brevity and precision of the Anglo-Norman writ, 
as well as its typical phrases, we see how thoroughly Norman 
an institution the chancery of Geoffrey has become. 


The first of the following relates to the see of Evreux,®® the 
second to the nuns of St. Amand : 


(6) G. dux Normannforum] et comes And[egavorum] G{[uidoni] de 
Sablol[io] et Will[elmo] Lovello atque prepositis et ballivis suis de Vernolio 
et de Nonancort salutem et dilectionem. Mando atque vobis precipio quod 
episcopo Ebroicensi reddatis omnes decimas suasde Vernol[io] et de Nonan- 
cort sicut eas umquam melius habuit in tempore H. regis et sicut carta 
eius garentizat, ita quod eas habeat prout tempus ierit ad voluntatem suam 
et de tempore transacto quicquid ei debetur absque dilatione reddatis. 
Insuper etiam vobis precipio ne quid inde amittat neque pro refactura 
molendinorum neque pro augmentatione reddite supradictarum villarum. 
De pace vero fracta mando vobis quod ei inde quicquid habere debuerit 
plenarie reddi faciatis, scilicet .ix. libras sicut carta H. regis garantizat. 


Ante, xxiv. 220 f.; Delisle, Cartulaire normand, no. 737. 

*® Ante, xxvi. 446f. Can we see Thomas’s hand in a writ of Geoffrey in 1146, 
mentioned in a notice from La Trinité de Vendéme (Cartulaire, ii. 343), where we have 
‘ne amplius super hoc clamorem audiret’ ? 

* An excellent illustration is furnished by the charter of Geoffrey and Henry for 
Fécamp (Delisle, Henri II, p. 508, no. 6*, with facsimile), which reproduces the 
language of the early grants of immunity : ‘ absque ulla inquietatione vel imminutione 
secularis vel iuditiarie potestatis.’ See American Historical Review, xiv. 459. 

88 Archives of the Eure, G. 122, no. 204, G. 123, no. 196, printed in Le Prévost, 
Mémoires et Notes pour servir a Histoire du Département de 0 Eure (Evreux, 1862-9), 
ii, 488. For the charter of Henry I see Trés Ancien Coutumier, ed. Tardif, p. 65; 
Round, Calendar, no. 290. 

** Copy by Gaigniéres in MS. Lat. 17031, p. 137. 
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Tibi etiam, Willelme Lovel, precipio quod iusticiam ei facias de Gilleberto 
nummario (?). Teste Thoma cancellario apud Rothomagum. 

(7) G. dux Normannforum] et comes And{egavorum] R. de sancto 
Walerico et ministris suis de Archissalutem. Precipio quod habere faciatis 
S. Amando decimam suam de forestis de Awi et de Alihermont in denariis 
frumento et avena sicut eam melius habuit tempore Henrici regis, quia nolo 
ut elemosina in ea minuatur. Teste Toma cancellario apud Lux{ovias]. 


The triumph of the traditions of the Anglo-Norman chancery 
can also be seen in documents in which no chancellor is men- 
tioned. The following, which probably belongs to the early 
part of 1144, is a good example of a brevity which is literary 
rather than legal in its phraseology : ® 


(8) Notum sit omnibus tam futuris quam presentibus quod ego Gau- 
fridus Andegavorum comes, Fulconis bone memorie Iherusalem regis 
filius, monachis sancti Ebrulfi res eorum universas ita habendas et possi- 
dendas libere et quiete concedo et affirmo, sicut habebant temporis regis 
Hainrici antecessoris mei. Et omnibus communiter ne predictos monachos 
de rebus suis in causam mittant precipio, insuper illis ne cum aliquo inde 
placitentur prohibeo, et amicis meis ubicunque fuerint, sicut me diligunt, 
ut eos manuteneant et ab omnibus defendant cum summa diligentia 
submoneo et rogo. 


The next is similar, though Geoffrey is now duke : * 


(9) Goffridus dux Normannorum et comes Andegavensium omnibus 
dapiferis et prepositis villicis et servientibus suis salutem. De his que 
pertinent ad proprium victum et vestitum monachorum sancti Martini de 
Sagio et serviens eorundem monachorum proprium esse eorum affiducare 
poterit, nullum inde capiatis teloneum aut pedagium aut consuetudinem 


aliquam minimam vel magnam. Quod si feceritis meum incurretis odium 
et cum sexaginta solidis reddetis. 


In the following charter the same matter is thrown into the legal 
language of Henry I’s time ; indeed, except for the insertion of 


sicut mee res proprie, it reproduces exactly the terms of a writ 
of Henry for the same monastery : ® 


(10) G. dux Norm{annorum] comes And[egavorum] baronibus et omni- 
bus vic{ecomitibu]s et ministris tocius Anglie et Normannie et portuum 


* Cartulary of St. Evroul, MS. Lat. 11056, no. 681; Round, Calendar, no. 637. 
In the absence of place and witnesses this charter presents some curious features. 
Geoffrey speaks as successor of Henry I, yet he has not taken the ducal title. The 
news of Fulk’s death, which occurred 10 November 1143 (Réhricht, Geschichte des 
Kinigreichs Jerusalem, p. 229), could hardly have reached his son before the capitula- 
tion of Rouen, where Geoffrey remained until his assumption of the ducal title ; yet 
a charter issued at Rouen in such an alien style is rather surprising. 

“ Copy from Livre rouge of Séez, in MS. Fr. 18953, pp. 37, 222. 

“ Cartulary of S. André-en-Gouffern, in Archives of the Calvados, f. 22, no. 90; 
no. 72 is the writ of Henry I. Note that Geoffrey has even let Anglie stand. This 
type of writ is familiar in England ; see, for example, J. Armitage Robinson, Gilbert 


Crispin, p. 150, no. 34. For a quite different Angevin form see Cartulaire de Tiron, 
i. 63. 
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maris salutem. Precipio quod totum corrodium et omnes res monachorum 
de abbatia de Vinaz quas servientes eorum affidare poterint pertinere suo 
dominico victui et vestitui sint in pace et quiete de theloneo et passagio 
et omnibus consuetudinibus sicut mee res proprie. Et super hoc prohibeo 
quod nullus eos disturbet iniuste super .x. libras forisfacture. Testibus 
comite de Pontevio et Alexandro de Bohun et Roberto de Noburg’ (sic), 
apud Argentomum. 


The following is parallel, but contains a further provision : * 


(11) G. dux Normannorum et comes Andegav[orum] omnibus baroni- 
bus et fidelibus suis et ministris totius Normannie et Cenomannie et 
portuum maris salutem. Precipio quod totum corredium abbatis de 
Savign[eio] et monachorum suorum et abbatum qui sunt de obediencia 
Savign[eii] et omnes res quas ministri sui affidare poterunt esse suas sint 
quiete de theloneo et passagio et omni consuetudine ubicunque venerint, 
et prohibeo ne ullus eos super hac re disturbet super decem libras 
forisfacture. Precipio etiam quod monachi Savigneii totam terram 
suam et homines et omnes res suas in firma pace teneant et non inde placi- 
tent, quia terra et omnes res eorum in mea custodia et defensione sunt et 
nolo quod aliquis eis inde contumeliam faciat neque de aliqua re eos 
inquietare presumat. 

Teste (sic) Guidone de Sabl[olio] et Alexandro de Bohun, apud Argen- 
tomagum. 


Another writ of a well-known type is : ™ 


(12) G. dux Norm[annorum] et comes And[egavorum] vicec[omitibus] 
Roth[omagensibus] salutem. Precipio quod tradatis leprosis Roth[omagen- 
sibus] xl. solidos Roth[omagensium] singulis mensibus sicut rex H. eis 
dedit et carta eius testatur. 

T[este] Roberto] de Novo burgo, apud Rothomagum. 


Further illustration is unnecessary. We recognize not only the 
sobriety, conciseness, and clearness which Delisle notes as the 
characteristics of the Anglo-Norman chancery,® but also its 
regular terminology, such as the address, the nisi feceris clause,” 
sicut umquam melius habuit, ne inde amplius clamorem audiam, 
and the ten pounds’ penalty for infringement.” In all essential 


* Copy of 1237 under seal of William, bishop of Avranches, in Archives of the 
Manche, fonds de Savigny. 

“ Original, with fragment of simple queue, in Archives Nationales, K 23, 15”. 
Printed in Delisle, Henri II, p. 136; Langlois, Histoire du Prieuwré du Mont-aux- 
Malades-lés-Rouen, p. 397 ; calendared in Tardif, Monuments Historiques, no. 516. 

*® Henri II, pp. 240-6. % Livre noir, no. 24. 

* A further indication of Norman influence is seen in Geoffrey's second seal, 
where he takes the title of ‘dux Normannorum’ and carries still further the imitation 
of the Norman type which his father had begun. Only one original of this seal is known 
to exist, attached to a charter for Bec, printed above (no. 2), and described by Demay, 
Inventaire des Sceaux de la Normandie, no. 20; but there are also certain drawings 
(Delisle, Henri II, p. 138 f.). On the introduction of the Norman type into Anjou, 
see Manteyer, Le Sceau-matrice du Comte d Anjou Foulques le Jeune, in Mémoires des 
Antiquaires de France, |x. 305-38. 
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matters Geoffrey’s ducal chancery was a Norman institution, 
and, what is more important, it was an instrument for maintaining 
the rights which his predecessors had granted and the administra- 
tion through which they had governed. 

Since few of Geoffrey’s charters are dated, it is impossible 
to construct an itinerary or form any estimate of the distribution 
of his time between Normandy and Anjou. He visited Normandy 
every year of his reign as duke,® but, apart from his sojourns at 
Rouen and Argentan and an occasional military expedition, the 
only places at which he can be traced are Bayeux, Bec, Lisieux, 
and Saint-L6. By far the greater number of his charters are 
issued from Rouen, which seems to have acquired new importance 
as the capital of the duchy. Geoffrey rebuilt the tower and the 
bridge over the Seine,® and after Rouen became the abode of the 
empress in 1148,”° a local poet did not hesitate to compare to 
imperial Rome the ancient and noble city which resembled it so 
closely in name™ and claimed Julius Caesar for its founder.” 


To Geoffrey Rouen owed a detailed and comprehensive charter, 
the earliest of the city’s surviving muniments,” which restored 
to the citizens the privileges which they had enjoyed under 
Henry I, safeguarded particularly their jurisdictional and fiscal 
immunities, confirmed the gild organization, as represented in 


* In 1145 he is at Arques and Rouen (Robert of Torigni, i. 237, 239); in 1146 at 
Rouen (ibid. i. 242) and Courcy-sur-Dive (charter for Cormery given ‘in presentiam 
meam apud Curciacum super Divam in exercitu meo . .. anno domini millesimo 
centesimo quadragesimo sexto regnante Ludovico rege Francorum qui tunc crucem 
assumpserat’: Bibliothéque Nationale, Collection Housseau, v. no. 1718); in 1147 
at Argentan (Livre noir, no. 100) and 11 October at Rouen (Round, no. 1405) ; in 1148 
at Fauguernon, near Lisieux (Robert of Torigni, i. 247); 27 March 1149 at Bec 
(supra, no. 2). 

*® Robert of Torigni, i. 239, 242, 368. Cf. Deville, Recherches sur Tancien Pont de 
Rouen, in Précis des Travaux de 0 Académie de Rouen, 1831, pp. 171-3. 

7° Supra, n. 34. Most of Matilda’s Norman charters are dated at Rouen or Le Pré : 
a Henri II, p. 142 £., nos. 6-13 ; Round, nos. 263, 679 f., 683. 

Rothoma nobilis, urbs antiqua, potens, speciosa, 

Gens Normanna sibi te preposuit dominari ; 

Imperialis honorificentia te super ornat ; 

Tu Rome similis tam nomine quam probitate, 

Rothoma, si mediam removes, et Roma vocaris. 

Viribus acta tuis devicta Britannia servit ; 

Et tumor Anglicus et Scotus algidus et Galo sevus 

Munia protensis manibus tibi debita solvunt. 

Sub duce Gaufredo cadit hostis et arma quiescunt, 

Nominis ore sui Gaufredus gaudia fert dux ; 

Rothoma letaris sub tanto principe felix. 
The remaining nine lines are a eulogy of King Roger of Sicily: MS. Fr. 2623, f. 114’, 
printed in Richard, Notice sur Tancienne Bibliothéque des Echevins de Rouen (Rouen, 
1845), p. 37. ‘ Imperialis honorificentia ’ is, of course, an allusion to the coming of the 
empress. 

7 Ordericus, ii. 324, where its size and prosperity are also spoken of. 

% Chéruel, Histoire de Rouen, i. 241; Round, Calendar, no. 109. Cf. Giry, 
Etablissements de Rouen, i. 25-7. 
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the merchant and cordwainers’ gilds,”* and guaranteed the rights 
of Rouen merchants in England and their monopoly of the com- 
merce of the Seine and the Irish trade of Normandy. Naturally 
Rouen had no rival in political or commercial importance, nor 
can much trace of municipal life be discovered elsewhere in 
the duchy during this reign. Verneuil and Nonancourt on the 
southern border seem to have continued something of the 
prosperity which they owed to the fostering care of Henry I,” 
but it is perhaps significant that Geoffrey’s charters make no 
mention of Caen or of its religious establishments, and the 
fortunes of both Caen and Dieppe waited upon the re-establish- 
ment of close relations with England under his son.”* Charters 
and chroniclers are also silent in Geoffrey’s reign respecting 
another phase of local life, namely castle-building, which had 
been a traditional practice of the Angevin counts at home and 
played a prominent part in the Norman policy of Henry I and 
Henry II.” 

On his visits to Normandy Geoffrey was often accompanied 
by Angevin barons, such as the seneschal Joslin of Tours and his 
brother Pippin, Geoffrey de Cleers, and Pain of Clairvaux ; but 
he had also an important Norman following. His most frequent 
attendants were the seneschal Reginald of St. Valéry, Robert de 
Neufbourg, Robert de Courcy, William de Vernon, Guy de Sablé, 
Alexander and Enjuger de Bohun, Osbert de Cailli, Richard de la 
Haie, and Enguerran de Wasceeuil. The attestations of the 
great men of the duchy, such as the counts of Meulan, Roumare, 
and Ponthieu, appear more rarely, while the subscriptions of the 
bishops occur only in occasional documents dated at Rouen,” 
where they doubtless attended the more formal meetings of the 
court, although they played no regular part in the ducal adminis- 
tration. The appearance of Norman barons with Geoffrey in 
Anjou” likewise goes to show that there was no mechanical 


** The privileges of the cordwainers are contained in a special charter: Ordon- 
nances des Rois, v. 416; supra, p. 426. See the similar charters of Henry I, Stephen, 
and Henry II in La Roque, Histoire de ia Maison d Harcourt, iii. 149 (cf. Round, 
no. 107), where the charter of Stephen, found in his name in MS. Lat. 9067, f. 155, 
is wrongly attributed to William the Conqueror. 

* See Henry’s charter to Verneuil in Ordonnances des Rois, iv. 638; and the 
documents mentioning these towns in Le Prévost, Eure, ii. 476 f., 488, iii. 345, 347; 
Round, nos. 282 f., 287,292 f. For Geoffrey’s reign see supra, p. 431; and Ordericus, 
v. 132, where the conventus of Verneuil in 1141 is estimated at 13,000 men. 

*® For Dieppe under Geoffrey see below, n. 97; and Round, nos. 109, 170, 1057 f. 
The growth of the town under Henry II is seen in the various grants of houses to the 
king’s officers preserved in the Coutumier de Dieppe (Archives of the Seine-Inférieure, 
G. 851): Delisle, Henri I], nos. 82, 258, 517, 521, 527. 

” For a full discussion of the Norman castles of the twelfth century see Professor 
Powicke’s forthcoming book on The Loss of Normandy. 

** Livre noir, nos. 17,19; Round, no. 126; Delisle, no. 6* ; infra, p. 442, no. 13. 

** Supra, p. 430; Cartulaire de S. Ymer, p. 7; Round, no. 1058. 
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separation between his two groups of followers ; but the regular 
officers of government were quite distinct in Normandy from 
those in his other possessions,*° in which indeed there does 
not seem to have been entire unity of organization.” 

It was in this nucleus of administrative officers that the breach 
of continuity created by time and civil war between the curia of 
Henry I and that of his son-in-law was most serious, yet it is 
significant that the new recruits came from Normandy and not 
from Anjou. The change was most marked on the ecclesiastical 
side, for Henry’s justiciar, John of Lisieux, had died in 1141, and 
Archbishop Hugh and the bishop of Coutances were the only 
prelates who survived from Henry’s time. The bishops had 
taken Stephen’s part ; Philip of Bayeux, the most experienced 
of them in public affairs, had even been his chancellor ; and it 
was not to be expected that Geoffrey would turn to them for 
confidential advice or place one of them at the head of his 
administration. Under these circumstances the suppression of 
the justiciarship was natural, particularly as no such office 
existed in Anjou. The principal seneschal of Henry I, Robert de 
la Haie, was also dead,™ and his son Richard had held Cherbourg 
for Stephen ;* so that this dignity fell to a new man, Reginald 
of St. Valéry,* under whom it seems to have gained something 
of the relatively greater importance which, in the absence of 
a justiciar, it had come to possess in Anjou.” We hear very little 
of the other seneschals, although Robert de Courcy, dapifer 
under Henry I, has the same title in one of Geoffrey’s charters ; *° 
and while I have not found the title applied to him before 
Henry II’s reign, I believe that Robert de Neufbourg, whose 


8° What has been said above (pp. 428 f.) of the chancellors can hardly be 
considered an exception to this statement. 

*t Note the mention of Hugh and Geoffrey de Cleers as seneschals besides Joslin 
of Tours in Marchegay, Chroniques des Eglises d’ Anjou, p. 88 (cf. the documents cited 
in Delisle, Henri II, p. 3874.); and also the special officers for Maine who appear 
in a charter given at Le Mans in 1146 (Bibliothéque de l Ecole des Chartes, xxxvi. 433). 

* On his place under Henry I, see ante, xxiv. 218. He disappears after Henry’s time. 

* John of Marmoutier, pp. 299-301. If, as John says, Richard was carried off by 
pirates, he would seem to have returned to Normandy, where he holds an important 
position under Geoffrey and Henry II. There may, of course, have been two barons 
of this name; the ‘seneschal (infra, n. 88) was a son-in-law of William de Vernon 
(Stapleton, Rotuli Scaccarii, i, p. cxlv). 

** On Reginald see Delisle, Henri I, p. 421. 

*° On the seneschal in Anjou see Beautemps-Beaupré, Coutumes, 11. i, cc. 8, 10; 
and cf. Powicke, ante, xxi. 649. 

** Livre noir, no. 19. Robert de Courcy, who was in Normandy in 1138, when he 
befriended Geoffrey (Ordericus, v. 109), in 1141 (Tardif, T'rés Ancien Coutumier de 
Normandie, p. 117; cf. Round, Calendar, no. 1198), and in 1145 (Bibliothéque de 
P Ecole des Chartes, xxi. 127, 131), may not be identical with the Robert de Courcy 
who as dapifer attests charters of the empress in 1141 and 1142 (Round, Geoffrey 
de Mandeville, pp. 170, 183). The Courcy genealogy needs clearing up; see Tardif, 
loc. cit. ; Delisle, Henri II, p. 440. 
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signature regularly precedes that of Robert de Courcy in the 
charters,” must also have been dapifer under Geoffrey before he 
became chief seneschal under Henry II. The same title may 
have been restored to Richard de la Haie, who uses it in 1152. 
Of actual meetings of the curia we have few notices, and these 
are concerned entirely with its judicial decisions. It was in 
Geoffrey’s court that Philip of Bayeux established his rights over 
Ducy and Louviéres * and released to the abbey of Savigny his 
claim to land in Escures ; * here also the abbot of Fécamp won 
control of the port against the townsmen,” and the canons of 
Rouen established their privileges in the forest of Aliermont.” 
In these instances the duke appears to have been himself present ; s 


% Livre noir, no. 39; Round, Calendar, nos. 170, 960; Neustria pia, p. 15; cf. 
Round, no. 126; and the charter for Bec, supra, p. 429. Robert de Neufbourg was one 
of the early partisans of Geoffrey : Ordericus, v. 68. On his position under Henry II 
see Delisle, pp. 445-7. 

88 See his charters in the Archives of the Manche, H. 4622, 5230; and cf. H. 692. 
Stapleton, i, p. xxxiv n., says he was dapifer under Geoffrey, but cites no evidence. 

** *Quas in curia nobilis memorie Gaufridi quondam Normannie ducis per 
iudicium obtinuisti’: Livre noir, no. 156. 

% *H. Dei gratia Rothomagensi archiepiscopo totique capitulo Rothomagensis 
ecclesie G. Andeg[avorum] comes salutem et dilectionem. Notum sit vobis atque 
omnibus hominibus tam presentibus quam futuris quod Philipus Baiocensis episcopus 
in pace dimisit et quietam clamavit terram de Escuris quam ipse adversum monachos 
Saviniacenses calumpniabatur et quam monachi in tempore regis H. et duorum Baiocen- 
sium episcoporum predecessorum eius libere et quiete tenuerant. Illam autem terram 
dimisit eis quietam et liberam ipse Ph. Baiocensis episcopus in presentia Guillelmi 
Cenomannensis episcopi et mea aput Cenomannos, presente Raginaldo de Sancto 
Walerico et Guidone de Sabl[eio] et Gofferio de Brueria atque plurimis aliis. Quare 
vobis mando ac vos diligenter deprecor ut si Baiocensis episcopus vel aliquis alius 
super hoc reclamare aut terram calumpniari presumeret, monachi prefati vestram 
protectionem atque adiutorium inde haberent. Testibus Gaufredo de Claris Vallibus 
et Guillelmo de Botevilla et magistro Hugone decano Sancti Martini, apud Mostero- 
I[ium]’ (original, with double queue, in Archives Nationales, L. 969; Cartulary of 
Savigny, in Archives of the Manche, no. 201; Round, no. 809, where the place and 
witnesses are omitted and Geoffrey’s title is arbitrarily altered by the insertion of 
‘duke of the Normans’). For the date see above, p. 423 n. 26. Another account of the 
transaction, showing that Hugh de Cleers was also among those present, is given in 
the following letter of William, bishop of Le Mans: ‘H. Dei gratia Rotomagensis 
ecclesie archiepiscopo totique eiusdem ecclesie capitulo G. eadem gratia humilis 
Cenomannensis episcopus per bona temporalia immarcescibilis vite coronam feliciter 
attingere. Discretioni vestre notum fieri volumus quod Philippus Baiocensis ecclesie 
episcopus terram de Escuris, quam abbati et monachis de Savinneio calumpniabatur 
et quam predictus abbas et monachi solute et quiete in tempore duorum episcoporum 
predecessorum suorum et Henrici regis tenuerant, in presentia nostra et domini 
Gofredi Normannorum ducis et Andegavorum comitis et Guidonis de Sablon et 
Raginaldi de Sancto Galerico et Goferii de Brueria et Hugonis de Cleriis et aliorum 
multorum in pace dimisit. Hoc ideo vobis scripsimus quod si prefatus episcopus vel 
aliquis alius erga ecclesiam Savinneii insurrexerit, prescripte ecclesie, sicut decet 
sanctos, ius suum defendatis’ (original in MS. Lat. 9215, Savigny, no. 1; cartulary, 
no. 202; omitted by Célier, in his Catalogue des Actes des Evéques du Mans, Paris, 1910). 

* * Sicut eum disrationaverunt in curia patris mei et postea in curia mea :’ charter 
of Henry II, Delisle, no. 85; Round, no. 132. 

* Valin, Le Duc de Normandie, p. 266; cf. supra, p. 426. 

* Pleas ‘ ante ducem Normannie’ are mentioned in the charter to Rouen (Round, 
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but the curia at Rouen, which effected a compromise between 
the abbot of Préaux and Enguerran de Wasceeuil, was composed 
of iudices, baillivi, and proceres under the presidency of Reginald 
of St. Valéry as dapifer Normannie.™ Possibly Angevin precedents 
may have done something to develop the seneschal’s importance 
on such occasions, but as an itinerant justice he is in no way 
distinguished from his associates. As under Henry I,” the 
judicial authority of the duke seems to have been exercised 
chiefly by travelling justices who acted under his writs. Such 
officers are constantly found in the inquests held on behalf 
of the bishop of Bayeux, specific mention being made of Reginald 
of St. Valéry, Robert de Neufbourg, Robert de Courcy, William 
de Vernon, Richard de la Haie, Gui de Sablé, Enjuger de Bohun, 
and Galeran, count of Meulan.* Certain of these reappear in the 
same capacity in other parts of Normandy: Robert de Neut- 
bourg and William de Vernon at Arques and Dieppe ; ” Gui de 
Sablé, this time with William Lovel, at Verneuil and Nonan- 
court.” In the Cotentin we read of an inquest held at the duke’s 
assize (in assisia mea) at Valognes ; no justice is mentioned, but 
four who are otherwise known to have exercised such functions 
witness the charter of Geoffrey which declares the result.” 
Evidently the system extended throughout the duchy ; evidently 
also the justices were chosen from the principal lay members 
of the curia, without recourse to the clergy. 

The problem of chief interest in connexion with Geoffrey’s 
justices is their administration of the sworn inquest in the 
determination of disputes concerning land, a question which need 
not here be treated at length, as I have had occasion to discuss 
it with some fullness elsewhere. The evidence comes for the 


no. 109). In the eulogy of Geoffrey by Etienne de Rouen his justice is especially 
praised: Chroniques des Comtes d Anjou, p. 313; Howlett, Chronicles of Stephen, 
ii. 772. * Valin, p. 265. Ante, xxiv. 213-22. 

% Livre noir, nos. 17, 19, 24, 25, 39, 43, 44, 89, 90. 

% *G. dux Norm{annorum] et comes And{egavorum] Willelmo de Vernon et 
Robferto] de Novoburgo iusticiis suis salutem. Mando vobis et precipio quod vos 
faciatis habere plenarie et recte et integre abbati sancti Wandreg[isili] amico nostro 
familiari et conventui illius ecclesie decimas reddituum meorum de Archis de Deppa 
et de toto vicecomitatu Archarum sicut ecclesia illa melius in tempore Henrici regis 
habuit et septimanas suas de redditu Rothomagi secundum cursum et ordinem 
septimanarum sicut unquam liberius et plenius habuit. Et si quis eos super hoc 
inquietare vel disturbare voluerit, plenariam eis inde iusticiam faciatis, ne clamorem 
inde ulterius habeam. Teste Willelmo comite de Rolmare apud Rothomagum’ 
(copy in library of Rouen, MS. 394, f. 2). Reginald of St. Valéry was also concerned 
with Dieppe, where he held the revenues of the port: Round, nos. 1057-8. 

** Supra, p. 431, no.6. In the region of Argentan Fulk d’Aunou and Robert de 
Neuville seem to have been justices: Delisle, Cartulaire normand, no. 4, p. 273. 

*® William de Vernon, Enjuger de Bohun, Robert de Neufbourg, and Robert de 
Courcy : American Historical Review, viii. 630 (1903). 

10 The Early Norman Jury, inthe American Historical Review, viii. 613-40. Certain 
of the texts are discussed by Valin, Le Duc de Normandie et sa Cour, pp. 208-18, 
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most part from the cartula:y of Bayeux and is connected with the 
active efforts of the bisiop, Philip d’Harcourt, for the recovery 
of his property in the years immediately following the Angevin 
conquest. For his benefit Geoffrey provided for a general recogni- 
tion of the demesne, fiefs, and other rights of the see, and added 
special writs to individual justices with reference to particular 
estates and feudal holdings. The facts were determined by the 
oath of lawful men of the vicinage, and each of the justices in 
charge made a written return to the duke, four such returns 
having survived as detailed evidence of the procedure employed. 
The sworn recognition was also used under Geoffrey to determine 
the rights of the bishop of Coutances over Tourlaville and those 
of the chapter of Rouen in the forest of Aliermont ;*” and its 
diffusion is further shown by the practice of submitting the 
question of a champion’s professionalism to the oath of ten 
citizens of Rouen selected by the duke’s justice,” and by a case 
in the baronial court of the count of Meulan where the parties 
put themselves on the verdict of eight lawful knights." 

Brunner has inferred from the phrase secundum assisiam meam 
in two of the Bayeux writs, attributed by him to Henry II but 
now known to be Geoffrey’s, that their author promulgated 
a general ordinance introducing the recognition into Normandy ; 
but no trace of such an ordinance has been found, and even if 
it be assumed that the word assize is here used in the sense of 
a legislative act, there is no reason for supposing that it affected 
others than the bishop of Bayeux. Possibly the assize in question 
may be found in a writ which provides that ‘if a dispute shall 
arise between the bishop and any of his men concerning any 
tenement, it shall by the oath of lawful men of the vicinage 
be recognized who was seized of the land in Bishop Odo’s 
time ’'®°—an important extension of this mode of trial, since it 
confers a general privilege applicable to a whole class of cases 
and looks in the direction of the regular application of the 
inquest to possessory actions. This and the other instances 
cited indicate that Geoffrey’s reign was a period of importance 
in the development of the jury in civil matters, but they do not 
show that the recognition was then introduced or that it was 
affected by the practice in Anjou,’ where it appears to have been 
who, however, overlooks Brunner’s discussion and mine and ascribes the Bayeux 
documents to Henry II. See also Bourrienne, in Revue Catholique de Normandie, 
xix. 170-2, 266-71, 295-301 (1909); and Brunner, Geschichte der englischen Rechts- 
quellen, p. 65 (1909). 101 American Historical Review, viii. 630. 


® Valin, p. 266. On the attribution to Geoffrey see above, p. 426. 
3 Round, no. 109. 


** Valin, pp. 201, 264. Cf. American Historical Review, viii. 636-8. 
8 Livre noir, no. 16. 


“6 As is suggested by Prentout, La Normandie (Paris, 1910), p. 57; and by 
Powicke, ante, xxii. 15. 
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in a more rudimentary stage. Here again Geoffrey seems 
to have been a follower of Henry I. It is.true that no writs 
prescribing this method of trial have come down from the 
reigns of Geoffrey’s Norman predecessors, but we know that 
Henry, in 1133, commanded a comprehensive inquest, ‘on 
the oath of ancient men who knew the facts,’ respecting the 
possessions of the bishop of Bayeux, and a portion of the returns, 
together with the names of the jurors, has been preserved. This 
was the precedent which Lucius II and Eugene III urged upon 
Geoffrey in behalf of Bishop Philip, and in following it the duke 
expressly states that he is walking in the footsteps of Henry I.’” 
Whatever he may have done for the establishment of the pro- 
cedure by recognition was in the nature of extension, not of 
origination. 

Next to the justices, who may be considered as both central 
and local officers, came the vicomtes, who had since the eleventh 
century been the principal agents of local administration, charged 
with the general oversight of the vicoméé, and particularly with the 
collection of the duke’s revenues and the payment of the farm 
at which their district was let. These fiscal arrangements, 
which also covered the parallel but inferior jurisdiction of the 
prévéts, show remarkable fixity from the time of William the 
Conqueror to that of Henry II, and it is not surprising that 
Geoffrey sought to re-establish and maintain them, especially 
since his resources had been diminished by the extensive grants 
from the ducal demesne which he had been obliged to make as the 
price of the barons’ support."° He is careful that the bishop of 
Evreux shall have his tenths from the farm of Verneuil and 
Nonancourt,’" the nuns of St. Amand their tithes in the forests of 
Awi and Aliermont,™ the monks of St. Wandrille their ancient 
rights in his rents at Arques and Dieppe, in the proceeds of the fair 
at Caen, and in the toll of Rouen, Exmes, Falaise, and Argentan.™ 
We have the actual writ ordering the vicomte of Rouen to 


17 © Vestigiis regis Henrici inherentes qui hoc idem iuramento antiquorum hominum 
fecerat recognosci. . .. luramentum quod rex Henricus fieri fecerat ratum esse volentes, 
iuramento eorundem qui tempore regis Henrici iuraverunt et aliorum recognosci 
fecimus iura, possessiones, consuetudines, libertates quas ecclesia Baiocensis tempore 
Odonis episcopi habuerat et habere debebat.’ Livre noir, no. 39. For the letters of 
the popes see also nos. 157, 206. 

8 Stapleton, Rotuli Scaccarii, i, pp. xxxiv—vi, lxi; Delisle, in Bibliothéque de 
U Ecole des Chartes, x. 264 f.; Henri 11, pp. 212-8; American Historical Review, xiv. 
468-70. 

109 American Historical Review, xiv. 465-7 ; ante, xxiv. 223; xxvi. 328. 

1 Robert of Torigni, i. 267. 

11 Supra, p. 431, no. 6. 12 Supra, p. 432, no. 7. 

"3 Supra, p. 438 n. 97; Round, Calendar, no. 170. Another example of the continuity 
of the fiscal system is seen in the empress’s grant to St. André-en-Gouffern (1151-4) of 
46s. 6d., which had been paid annually to the vicomte of Argentan for the gravaria of 
Montgaroult: Round, no. 593; Delisle, Henri II, p. 142, no. 10. 
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pay the lepers of the city the forty shillings monthly which King 
Henry had given them,” and the charter to the citizens 
of Rouen shows the duke’s officers collecting the tolls and 
customs and wine-dues which are mentioned in the documents 
of his predecessors.* 

While, however, the vicomtes and prévéts continued to 
account to the exchequer ‘for the issues of their more ancient 
jurisdictions’, the Angevin dukes superimposed upon the 
local government of Normandy the new area of the bailliage."® 
It is not likely that under Geoffrey this new unit acquired 
any such importance as it possesses in the military returns 
of 1172, yet the name bailia, probably in the more general 
sense of an officer’s district, occurs first in his reign,’ and the 
baillivi make their appearance in his charters, where, however, 
the term, like the more common ministri, may have been applied 
collectively to all below the rank of vicomte.“* We meet also with 
the duke’s constable at Cherbourg,"® the wardens of his forest 
of Argentan,”® his goldsmith at Arques, and his moneyer at 
Verneuil or Nonancourt,™ as well as a group of servientes— 
a loose term which in one instance describes those who exercise 
the duke’s authority on the lands of the bishop of Bayeux,’ 
and in another denotes the serjeants of Rouen whose offices the 


charter of the city promises to restore.“* One hereditary ser- 
jeanty of this sort, that of Henry the Marshal in Rouen and its 


™ Supra, p. 433, no. 12. Compare the charters of the empress and Henry for 
Beaulieu: Delisle, p. 126. 

45 Round, no. 109. On the dues collected at Rouen under the Norman dukes 
see Charles de Beaurepaire, La Vicomté de [ Eau de Rouen (Paris, 1856), pp. 2, 18-20, 
40-52. 

us Stapleton, i, pp. xxxiii f.; Bibliothéque del Ecole des Chartes, x. 259 £.; Powicke, 
ante, xxii. 22f.; and, more fully, in his Loss of Normandy. 

7 Livre noir, no. 24. Cf. no. 40, issued shortly after Geoffrey's death; and 
Stapleton, i, p. xxxiv. 

us Livre noir, no. 15; Neustria pia, p. 15; Valin, Le Duc de Normandie, p. 265; 
supra, nos. 5,10, 11. Cf. Delisle, Henri IJ, pp. 207, 219. 

"® Delisle, pp. 142 f., 409, 513, no. 84*. This is a writ of the empress, probably 
issued between 1151 and 1154; but the constable in question, Osbert de la Heuse, 
was a companion of Geoffrey (John of Marmoutier, p. 231), and had doubtless been 
placed by him in charge of Cherbourg. 

2° Delisle, Cartulaire normand, no. 4. 

#1 Charter of Henry II granting ‘ Waltero cambiatori aurifabro et heredibus suis 
totam terram Roberti cambiatoris patris sui sitam apud Archas quietam et liberam 
et totum cambium et totam aurifabricaturam toscius castellarie Archarum et tocius 
Deppe . . . preterea . . . omnes consuetudines et quittancias et libertates quas pater 
meus G. comes Andegavorum dedit et concessit Roberto patri suo et carta con- 
firmavit’. Archives of the Seine-Inférieure, G. 851, f. 55°; MS. Lat. 9209, Rouen, 
no. 2; Delisle, Henri II, no. 527. 

2 Supra, no. 6, where I read ‘Gisleberto nummario’ instead of Le Prévost’s 
* mimenario ’. 

“8 Livre noir, no. 16. The general meaning is also found in nos. 3 and 9, supra. 

** Round, no. 109, where the ‘ proprium marescallum civitatis’ is also mentioned. 
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banlieue, is known in its curious privileges from the document, 
preserved in a corrupt form, by which Geoffrey conferred it : 125 


(13) G. dux Normennforum] et comes Andeg{avorum] . . archiepi- 
scopo Rothomagensi et omnibus episcopis Normennie et comitibus™*® et 
justiciis suis salutem. Noveritis quod ego dedi et concessi Henrico le 
Mareschal servienti meo sergenteriam de bagnileuca Rothomagensi sicut 
se proportat de feodo de Pratellis et de feodo de Cailliaco, et dedi eidem 
Henrico et suis heredibus sergenteriam de Cailliaco sicut se proportat 
in longum et in latum et sicut extendit de feodo de Cailliaco et de feudo 
de Pratellis et de feodo de Feritate usque ad partes de Gournayo, et omnia 
alia ad placitum spate pertinencia, tenenda et habenda dicto Henrico 
le Mareschal et suis heredibus bene et in pace servientium (sic) faciendo. 
Et volo et concedo quod dictus Henricus le Mareschal et eius heredes 
habeant omnes robas tallatas omniaque superlectillia et omnia vasa nisi 
fuerint argentea et aurata, et carnes baconum nisi bacones fuerint integri, 
et dolium nisi plenum sit vini, videlicet eorum et earum que membra 
sua forefacient, et de domibus que cremabuntur forefactura que eidem 
Henricus et eius heredes habeant tantum quantum poterunt sursum 
percutere de moura !’ spate sue si eques fuerint ignem deffendendo. Volo 
etiam et concedo quod eidem Henricus et eius heredes habeant suum har- 
dere et suum edificare in foresta mea de Tisone et pasturagia ab omnibus 
libera et quieta. Et quia volo quod omnia et singula predicta dicto 
Henrico et eius heredibus rata et stabilia in perpetuum teneantur, hanc 
presentem cartam munimine sigilli mei confirmavi. 

Testibus Hugone Rothomagensi archiepiscopo, Ern{ulfo} Luxoviensi 
episcopo, Philippo Baiocensi episcopo, Galerano comite Mellendi, Reginaldo 


de sancto Walerico, Rogero de Claris vallis (sic), Gaufredo de Cleres, apud 
Rothomagum. 


Respecting Geoffrey’s policy toward the Norman church, 
there is little to add to what Professor Béhmer has said on the 
subject. On three occasions during his reign the effort was 
made to exercise freedom of election in place of the practice of 
ducal appointment which had prevailed under Henry I and even 
under Stephen ; but while in each case Geoffrey ended by accept- 
ing the candidate so chosen, he asserted his authority with 
a vigour which left his real control undiminished. He held the 
property of the see against Arnulf of Lisieux for two years and 
three months, and restored it then only after the exaction of 
a heavy payment; Gerard of Séez, elected under questionable 


#5 Archives Nationales, JJ. 72, no. 191, based on a vidimus of Philip V in 1318. 
The charter is probably anterior to 1147, as it is witnessed by the count of Meulan. 
Interesting serjeanties connected with Rouen under Henry I and Henry II are those 
of Odo Malpalu the pantler (Delisle, Cartulaire normand, no. 14; Round, Calendar, 
no. 1280; ante, xxiv. 228; Round, The King’s Serjeants, pp. 199-201) ; and Baldricus 
filius Gileberti (Delisle, Cartulaire, no. 13). See also the grant to Roland d’Oissel : 
Delisle, no. 2; Round, no. 1278. 26 MS. communibus. 

27 i.e. the blade: Old French moure, meure (Godefroy). 

“8 Kirche und Staat in England und in der Normandie, pp. 310-25. 
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circumstances about the beginning of 1144, suffered at the 
hands of Geoffrey’s followers acts of violence which were sub- 
sequently compared to the murder of Becket,”® and was not 
reconciled to the duke until Easter 1147; the abbot whom 
monks and pope set over the monastery of Mont-Saint-Michel 
was compelled to purchase his peace with the duke at a price 
which left his house under a heavy burden of debt.“ Contests 
such as these, as well as the long adherence of the prelates to 
Stephen’s cause, make it plain why the bishops play so little part 
in the secular affairs of the duchy during Geoffrey’s reign, the 
only notable exception being the use of Arnulf of Lisieux as 
intermediary in the difficulties of 1150 with Louis VII. Apart, 
however, from the energetic assertion of his claims during 
vacancies, when he doubtless did much to earn St. Bernard’s 
characterization of malleus bonorum, oppressor pacis et libertatis 
ecclesie,"** Geoffrey can hardly be accused of injustice in his 
dealings with the Norman church. If the case of Bayeux may 
be taken as an example, we find him placing the full machinery 
of judicial administration at the bishop’s disposal for the recovery 
of rights and property which had been lost during the anarchy 
and earlier, and it is significant, in contrast with conditions 
in Anjou,™ that no complaints of Geoffrey’s exactions in Nor- 
mandy meet us at the outset of the succeeding reign. It was in 
accord with the tendencies of the age that the Norman church 
should in Geoffrey’s time be drawn into closer relations with 
Rome and with the rest of northern France, but it is noteworthy 
that he did not permit Eugene III or his legates to enter his 
dominions ; '* and, with due allowance for the inevitable growth 
of curial influence and of solidarity within the church in this 
period, it would seem that the ducal prerogative was handed on 
unimpaired to his successor. 


2 Giraldus Cambrensis, viii. 301. 

% Annals of Mont-Saint-Michel, in Labbe, Nova Bibliotheca Manuscriptorum, i. 352. 

1 Historiens de France, xv. 521; Zuvres de Suger, ed. Lecoy de la Marche, p. 267. 

™ Fpistolae, no. 348, in Migne, clxxxii. 553. So Peter of Cluny says, ‘ totius 
ecclesie Dei que in partibus illis est hostis comes Andegavorum audiatur:’ Historiens 
de France, xv. 637. 

8 American Historical Review, viii. 620 ff. ; Revue Catholique de Normandie, xix. 
167-72, 266-72, 295-301. Observe also the enforcement of the fine of £9 for breach 
of the bishop’s peace: supra, p. 431, no. 6. 

™ See the charters of Henry II for St. Florent and Fontevrault, in Delisle, 
nos. 24*-26*. 

™® *Certus erat se Romanam ecclesiam offendisse, quod nec domnum papam nec 
aliquem legatum passus erat ingredi terram suam:’ Historia Pontificalis, in Monu- 
menta Germ. Hist., Scriptores, xx. 531. Béhmer overlooks this passage. The mission 
of the legates Alberic and Imarus, upon which he bases his statement that legatine 
authority was freely exercised in Normandy, belongs to 1144 and hence can hardly 
be considered typical: Gallia Christiana, xi. instr., 80; Livre noir, no. 58; Historiens 
de France, xv. 696 f. 
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So far as this investigation furnishes an answer to the question 
with which we started, it is that in his administration of Nor- 
mandy Geoffrey continued the institutions and the policy of 
Henry I. The judicial and fiscal system and the organs of local 
government remain as before, with no trace of Angevin admix- 
ture. The personnel of the cwria undergoes some change, and the 
seneschal perhaps acquires somewhat greater importance ; but 
if the justiciar disappears, it is only to re-emerge under Henry II, 
and the department which stands in the most intimate relation 
to the new ruler, the chancery, is normanized even to its smallest 
phrases. Where, as in the case of the sworn inquest, some 
development appears probable, it roots in the practice of Henry I’s 
reign and follows no discoverable Angevin precedents, nor do we 
find in Normandy that direct and personal rule which is so 
characteristic of the government of the counts of Anjou. All 
the evidence goes to show that Geoffrey observed for himself the 
policy which at the close of his life he laid down for his son, that 
of avoiding the transfer of customs or institutions from one part 
of his dominions to another.“* How far this advice was followed 
by Henry II is a problem which must be reserved for future 
study. CHARLES H. HaskIns. 


186 * Terre vero sue et genti spiritu presago in posterum previdens, Henrico heredi 
suo interdixit ne Normannie vel Anglie consuetudines in consulatus sui terram, vel 
e converso, varie vicissitudinis altercatione permutaret :’ John of Marmoutier, p. 292. 
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The Reigning Princes of Galilee 


F the various states constituted by the crusaders in Syria at 
the end of the eleventh century the kingdom of Jerusalem 
comprised all the conquests south of the river Adonis (Nahr 
Ibrahim), and was divided into four greater and a fluctuating 
number of smaller baronies. Of the former Jaffa and Sidon 
were on the coast, while that of Montreal, in the Oultrejourdain, 
and Galilee guarded the inland frontier towards Arabia and 
Damascus respectively. Jaffa was often held by the king, and 
before the disruption of the kingdom at Hattin was regarded as 
the proper fief for the heir apparent or presumptive of the crown. 
Sidon enjoyed the continuous succession of a single dynasty, 
while Oultrejourdain and Galilee were ruled by some of the 
most celebrated fighting men among the Latins. In attempting 
to enumerate the princes of Galilee and their families the 
historian is to a certain extent hampered by the fact that 
the ‘Lignages d’Outremer’, which may perhaps be called the 
‘ Burke ’ of the Latin kingdom, is at fault in its record of Galilee. 
The account can be supplemented from charters, from the records 
of other families, and from modern research, but still it can 
never be as ample and detailed as could be wished. 

The principality was first given to Tancred towards the end 
of 1099, but it is difficult to establish the exact date when he 
became prince. He may have raided Tiberias and taken it during 
the period between the surrender of Nablus, about 27 July,’ and 
his arrival at Ramleh on 7 August ;* or he may have conquered 
his fief at the end of August, when there was a large assembly of 
crusaders at Cayphas (Haifa).* It is improbable that the con- 
quest could have taken place between 15 October and 15 December 
1099, as the whole strength of the Latins was then occupied in 
the siege of Arsuf.4 At any rate, when Bohemond and Baldwin 
du Bourg left Jericho on 5 January 1100, they returned north by 
way of Tiberias, which would have been unlikely had it still been 
a hostile city.5 In May 1100 Tancred was well enough established 
in his new dominions to be able to leave them in order to join 
with his overlord, Godfrey de Bouillon, in the successful raid 


* Hagenmeyer, Chronologie du Royaume de Jérusalem, 410. 
* Ibid. 417. * Ibid. 427. * Ibid. 431, 435. > Ibid. 442. 
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against Damascus.® He returned before the end of the month, 
but hurried to Jaffa on hearing of Godfrey’s illness.’ He left 
Jaffa on 17 July in joint command, with the Patriarch Daimbert, 
of the army against Acre,’ but on hearing of Godfrey’s death 
he besieged Cayphas instead? 

Godfrey had promised the lordship of Cayphas, so soon as 
that town should be taken, to one of his own knights, Waldemar 
Carpinel.” On Godfrey’s death, however, Tancred, who was 
disappointed in not being chosen as his successor, seems to have 
had the idea of forming a large and independent dominion for 
himself at the expense of the crown. In pursuit of this, being 
supported by the patriarch," he seized Cayphas on its surrender,” 
and added the territory to his fief of Galilee. He even tried to 
seize Jerusalem itself by a coup de main, but Baldwin, the king- 
elect, who was coming south to take up the government, got 
wind of his intentions and hurriedly sent Hugh of Falkenberg 
and Robert, bishop of Ramleh,™ to hold it against Tancred, who 
had already attacked the city, but failed, on 25 October 1100. 
Tancred thereupon went to Jaffa, but had no greater success 
there.“* Waldemar sued for his promised fief before the high court 
at the session held from December 1100 to January 1101, and 
won his case.” The new king’s tact prevented an actual out- 
break of hostilities, and after two interviews, one at the ford over 
the Nahr el Audje near Jaffa, on 22 February 1101, the other at 
Cayphas, on 8 March following, persuaded Tancred to accept the 
ruling of the high court and surrender Cayphas to Waldemar 
Carpinel.”® 

Tancred also took advantage of the offer of the regency of 
Antioch, which had been made to him, to hand over Galilee to 
the king on the condition of being allowed to resume that fief after 
an interval of at least fifteen months. He then proceeded ” to 
administer Antioch during the captivity of his uncle, Bohemond I, 
who had been taken prisoner together with Tancred’s nephew, 


° Hagenmeyer, Chronologie du Royaume de Jérusalem, 459. 

* Ibid. 469. § Ibid. 481. * Ibid. 488. 

© Albert of Aix, Historia, vii. 27, in Migne, clxvi. 

" Hagenmeyer, Chron. 491. 

* The siege began on 25 July, and the town was taken on 20 August 1100: ibid. 
489, 496. 

8 Ibid. 503. * Ibid. 512. © Ibid. 509. 

6 Ibid. 511. ” Ibid. 526. 8 Ibid. 534. 

*® Ibid. 540. Waldemar Carpinel, who had been lord of St. Abraham before he 
was seised of Cayphas (Réhricht, Geschichte des Kinigreichs Jerusalem, 57), was killed 
in the battle between Ramleh and Ascalon, 7 September, and was buried in the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, 16 September. He is reported to have appeared in a vision 
to Hugh, archbishop of Lyons, next night (Hagenmeyer, Chronologie du Royaume de 
Jérusalem, 618). It seems that he was succeeded in Cayphas by Rohart, who was also 
lord of St. Abraham (Ducange-Rey). 


*° Hagenmeyer, Chron. 542. 
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Richard of Principato, on 15 August 1100, near Melitene, by 
Gumushtakin ibn Danishmend.*! The kingdom was thus rid of 
its most dangerous vassal. But it was only for a short time, for 
when the Patriarch Daimbert, who had been Tancred’s guest 
at Antioch since March™ 1102, went south in the September 
of that year to reclaim his see (from which he had been absent, 
under a cloud, since 20 September 1101 **), he was accompanied 
by Baldwin du Bourg and Tancred. They arrived at Arsuf 
on 25 September, and after an unsuccessful expedition against 
Ascalon went to Jaffa. Here, on 4 October, the king recognized 
Daimbert as patriarch subject to the final decision of the papal 
legate, Cardinal Robert. Four days later, however, that decision 
was given at a council held at Jerusalem, and Daimbert was 
deposed from his charge.™ He died on 16 June 1107.% After this 
blow to his policy Tancred returned north. 

On 9 March 1101 the king invested Hugh of Falkenberg with 
the principality of Galilee. He was seneschal of the kingdom, 
and next year was on his way south to join the king when the 
disaster of Ramleh took place on 17 May 1102. Hugh came up 
with eighty knights, and on arriving at Arsuf, 19 May,” found the 
king, whom he accompanied to Jaffa two days later and assisted 
in the defeat of the Egyptians at the battle of Jaffa, on 27 May.* 
Hugh was in Jerusalem during 1104,” and was again with the king 
at another battle of Ramleh, on 27 August 1105 ;* he attended 
the council of the barons held at that town early in 1106,** and 
in the spring of the same year built the castle of Toron, now 
Tibnin.* This was to guard the northern march of the principality 
against Tyre, which was still in the hands of the Saracens. 
Hugh was killed in action in the Hauran, on August 1106, by 
Tugtakin of Damascus, and his brother Gerard died of his wounds 
eight days later at Nazareth.* Hugh left two daughters, but they 
were so young that their claims to the fief were overlooked in the 
interests of the general safety of the kingdom, and in September 
1106 the king invested his kinsman, Gervais of Bazoches,* with the 


** Ibid. 495. * Ibid. 633. 

*% Ibid. 619. * Ibid. 645-53, 656. 

*® Rohricht, Geschichte des Kinigreichs Jerusalem, 70. 

** Hagenmeyer, Chron. 645. *? Ibid. 650. ** Ibid. 652, 656. 


*® Rohricht, Regesta Regni Hierosolymitani, 43. 

*° 'W. B. Stevenson, The Crusaders in the East, 47. 

*! Rohricht, Geschichte des Kinigreichs Jerusalem, 60. 

* William of Tyre, Historia, xi. 5, in Migne, cci. 

** Tyre was taken on 17 July 1124. 

“* Rohricht, Geschichte des Kinigreichs Jerusalem, 61. 

> Prioux, Bull. de la Soc. Arch. de Soissons, xix. 1865, 351-71. Gervais was son 
of Miles de Chatillon, lord of Bazoches in Picardy, who died c. 1080 (cf. Schlum- 
berger, Renaud de Chatillon, 3, note on possible relationship between Gervais and 
Reginald of Chatillon). Gervais probably went on the crusade in the train of Hugh 
of Vermandois in 1096. He had two brothers, one Hugh, who succeeded his father, 
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principality. Gervais’s reign was of short duration, as he was 
taken prisoner by the forces of Damascus under Tugtakin in May 
1108. His captor, apparently presuming on the relationship of 
his prisoner with the king of Jerusalem, demanded the unheard-of 
ransom of Acre, Cayphas, and Tiberias for his release. Baldwin I 
offered 30,000 gold bezants and the exchange of five hundred 
Saracen prisoners, but could promise no more. Tugtakin declined 
this as insufficient, and gave Gervais the alternative of the 
Quran or the sword. The prince refused to apostatize and was 
thereupon beheaded. The Atabeg had his skull mounted as 
a drinking-cup.”® 

This brought the vacant principality into the king’s hand, 
and a difficulty at once arises. In a charter of the abbey of 
Val Josaphat of the year 1109 a certain ‘ Willelmus Tyberiaden- 
tium princeps’ appears.” Réohricht, in a note, suggests ‘de 
Buris’, but this would clash with another charter *® wherein 
‘ Balduini IT regni anno III Willelmi de Buris anno I’ are men- 
tioned as coinciding for the date. The third year of Baldwin II 
was from 14 April 1120 until 13 April 1121, consequently William 
de Bures cannot have been prince in 1109. Now it is stated that 
in August 1108 the king, being at the time in the midst of pre- 
parations for the siege of Sidon, sent William, the son of Robert, 
duke of Normandy, in command of 200 horse and 500 foot to 
raid across Jordan.” The enterprise was wholly successful, 
and William brought a quantity of captives and plunder to 
Jerusalem. The force under William’s command was large for 
those days, and more than the king would be likely to detach 
from his main array now gathering for the campaign against 
Sidon, particularly if it were to be placed under the command 
of a comparatively obscure knight. In these circumstances it is 
reasonable to suppose that it was this William who was invested 
with Galilee (under the conditions laid down by Tancred in 1102), 
and that his 700 men represent his levy “! as prince, together, 


the other Gaucher, prior of St. Gemme in the diocese of Soissons. Ibn el Athir, 
in Recueil des Historiens des Croisades, Historiens Orientauz, i. 268 calls him ‘ son to the 
king’s sister ’ ; in this case either Gerberge or Ida de Bouillon must have married Miles. 
Guibert de Nogent (quoted by Prioux) says that the fief was taken from Gervais 
by the king, who almost immediately restored it as the result of a feat of arms on 
the part of the prince. This seems unlikely, unless Gervais were only administrator 
in the king’s name, and not actual prince; but this is not borne out by Réhricht, 
Regesta, 293, where he ranks as equal with Hugh I. 

** Ibn el Athir, in Recueil, Historiens Orientauz, i. 268 f.; Roéhricht, Geschichte des 
Kénigreichs Jerusalem, 73. 

37 Revue de l Orient Latin, vii. 114-15. 

** Rohricht, Regesta, additamentum, 56 a. 

3° Ibid. 97. * Albert of Aix, Historia, x. 47. 

“ It is difficult to know exactly what the feudal levy of the principality was at this 
time, as there is no contemporary record, both Ibelin (Famillies) and Sanudo being 
later in date. The early principality included territories which subsequently became 
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perhaps, with some small assistance from the king. At any rate 
that would supply a prince of the name of William in time to 
sign the charter above mentioned. Further, when Tancred and 
Baldwin du Bourg ® joined the king before Tripolis in April 1109, 
it was arranged that Tancred should recover Galilee and the 
overlordship of Cayphas,” giving up in exchange all claim to 
Edessa. The Latins took Tripolis on 12 July 1109,“ and William 
became possessed of house property therein.” Shortly after the 
fall of Tripolis Tancred captured Tortosa (Antartus), and gave 
it to William.“ Tortosa was an important place in a rich district, 
and a port, and it may well have been granted to William as 
compensation for the loss of Galilee. William is last heard of 
as lord of Tortosa in the muster-roll of the vassals of Antioch, 
when Tancred took the field against Aleppo in September 1111.” 

It is uncertain whether Tancred went to Tiberias on the 
occasion of resuming the principality, and,as he was fully occupied 
with the affairs of Antioch, it does not seem that he revisited his 
southern dominions before he died, on 12 December 1112. In 
consequence, it is more than probable that the king had a certain 


detached from it, and the prince was overlord of Cayphas and Bessan, both of which 
are reckoned by Ibelin under other fiefs. The prince himself owed 100 knights, the fief 
of Toron 18, that of Bessan 15, that of Cayphas 7, and the archbishop of Nazareth 6— 
in all 146 knights. The city of Tiberias owed 200 men-at-arms, the bishop of Tiberias 
100, the archbishop of Nazareth 150, the abbot of Mount Tabor 100, the lord of Cayphas 
50, and the lord of Gerin 25—in all 625 men-at-arms. All these were owed to the 
king, but it is probable that in emergencies part at least were placed at the disposal 
of the prince, more particularly when he was constable or marshal of the kingdom, or 
when, as was often the case, the king was present in Galilee. Ibelin and Sanudo do 
not agree as to the identity of all these figures, and it is unlikely that the figures even 
refer to the same period, as it is more than doubtful that when Acre (which appears 
elsewhere in the lists) was important enough to supply under various headings 80 
knights and no less than 700 men-at-arms the principality of Galilee could continue 
to supply its quota of 40 knights from the territories beyond Jordan. Moreover, 
many of the headings under Acre suggest that at the time referred to in the lists 
Acre was already the capital, i.e. after 1191, at which time Jerusalem could certainly 
not supply 500 men-at-arms, and the principality was practically non-existent. 

“ Baldwin du Bourg had been released by Jawali in August 1108, and after fighting 
Tancred, who had been administering Edessa, 18 September, he was defeated 
near Turbessel and fled to Tulupe, but ultimately recovered his county of Edessa : 
Stevenson, The Crusaders in the East, 85 notes. 

® Albert of Aix, Historia, xi. 12. 

“* Ibn el Athir, in Recueil, Historiens Orientaux, i. 274; Rohricht, Geschichte des 
Kénigreichs Jerusalem, 81. 

“ Rohricht, Regesta, 620. 

“ a.n. 503, i.e. 31 July 1109 to 19 July 1110. Valenie, north of Tortosa, 
surrendered about 22 July 1109, thus cutting off that town from the north: 
Stevenson, 86. 

* Albert of Aix, Historia, xi. 40. William was a natural son of Robert of Nor- 
mandy, born c. 1078-9, probably at Gerberoi, on the Norman border. He took the 
cross after Tenchebray (2 September 1106): Dictionary of National Biography, art. 
‘Robert, Duke of Normandy’. In 1108 ‘ Willelmus filius comitis’ signs a royal 
charter: Réhricht, Regesta, 52. Albert, xi. 40, calls him ‘ Wilhelmus filius comitis 
Nortmanorum ’. “ Stevenson, 94, n. 3. 
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amount of control over the fortunes of the principality during this 
period. Certainly he was at the head of an army at Tiberias in the 
beginning of 1111“ and again in June 1113, when he was severely 
defeated by Maudud of Damascus.” It is probable that it was 
at this time that the principality was given to Joscelyn of Cour- 
tenay, a fighting man of repute in the north who had been lord of 
Turbessel (Tell bashir) until recently, when, owing to a quarrel 
with his overlord, Baldwin du Bourg, count of Edessa, he had 
been deprived of that fief.™ 

Joscelyn attested a royal charter as prince in 1115,°* and him- 
self granted a manor to the abbey of Val Josaphat in February 
1119 * as ‘ Goscelinus princeps Galilaeae ’. In May 1118 Tiberias 
was ravaged by the Saracens, probably owing to Joscelyn’s 
absence with the king on the raid into Egypt. Tugtakin and his 
forces retired about the end of July, and immediately Joscelyn 
raided the Hauran. He reached Bosra and wasted the country ; 
he retook the castle of Hubais, and defeated the Damascenes 
under Buri. Next year he repeated the raid with a small force, 
but having unwisely divided it was severely handled by the Beni 
Khalid on 30 March 1119. Later in the year Joscelyn seems to 
have made an unsuccessful attempt upon Ascalon, and afterwards 
went north by way of Tripolis™ to join in the campaign against 
Aleppo. In August, after the battle of Danith, King Baldwin II 
invested Joscelyn with his own former county of Edessa.® 
Joscelyn thereupon relinquished Galilee into the king’s hands. 
During the later years of his administration, since June 1115,” a 
certain knight, William de Bures, a Norman, witnessed his char- 
ters. This man may have been in Palestine as early as 1101," and 
seems to have been wealthy, since he and his wife Agnes granted 
the manors of Jeraz and Soesme to the abbey of Val Josaphat 
in 1115. Apparently this wife died, and he married Eschiva I, 
daughter of Hugh of Falkenberg, the real heiress of the fief, as Tan- 
cred had no children and Joscelyn had voluntarily relinquished it. 

William de Bures first appears as prince, William IT, in 1120. 

4° Stevenson, 60; Albert of Aix, Historia, xi. 36. 5° Stevenson, 63. 

5 Ibid. 96; William of Tyre, Historia, xi. 22. Joscelyn was younger son of 
Joscelyn I of Courtenay by Elizabeth of Montlhery, sister of Melisende, countess of 
Rethel, who was mother of Baldwin du Bourg. He became lord of Turbessel c. 1101-2, 
and was taken prisoner with his cousin and overlord Baldwin in May 1104 (Ibn el 
Athir, in Recueil, Historiens Orientaux, i. 222; Rohricht, Geschichte des Kénigreichs 
Jerusalem, 50). He was released in August 1108. 

® Réohricht, Regesta, 79. 8 Jbid. 87. 5* Stevenson, 66-7. 


> Ibn el Athir, in Recueil, Historiens Orientauz, i. 315 ; Stevenson, 67, n. 3. 
°° Albert of Aix, Historia, xii. 31; Réhricht, Geschichte des Kénigreichs Jerusalem, 
129. 
* Stevenson, 67 ; Fulcherius Carnotensis, Historia, iii. 2, in Migne, clv. 
58 Stevenson, 105, n. 4. 5° Ibid. 106, n. 2. 
® Rohricht, Regesta, 79. *% Ibid. addit. 36 a. 
® Rohricht, Regesta, 80. ® Ibid. 91. 
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By his first wife, Agnes, he had a son, Geoffrey, who stayed behind 
in Normandy. He also had a brother, Godfrey, who was killed 
on Joscelyn’s ill-fated expedition into the Hauran in March 1119, 
and a sister who married Ralph de Ysis, and had three sons, 
Ralph, Simon, and William; of these William was a monk of 
the abbey of Val Josaphat,™ Simon a canon of the Holy Sepulchre, 
and Ralph, who was a layman in 1132, may have become a canon 
of Mount Sion.” By his second wife William II was childless. 
William II was a capable prince, as he was acknowledged to 
be by his contemporaries. He was constable of the kingdom 
1123-41," and was elected regent by the high court, and acted 
in that capacity during the latter part of the captivity of King 
Baldwin II, from 15 June to 29 August 1124.% He was present, 
and possibly, as regent and constable of the kingdom, com- 
manded at the successful siege of Tyre, from 15 February to 
7 July 1124. He attended the king at Acre in May 1105,” but 
left him during the end of the northern campaign of 1125-6, 
being apparently detached to guard Jaffa and the south, where 
he is found in January 1126,”4 some time before the king’s return 
from the Hauran. Later in the year, however, he rejoined the 
court at Jerusalem.” In October 1128,” William II, accompanied 
by Guy Brisebarre, lord of Baruth (Beirut), was sent on an 
embassy to Fulk, count of Anjou, to ask him to marry Melisende, 
King Baldwin’s only child, and heiress of the kingdom. He 
returned in April 1129, having been successful in his mission, and 
shortly afterwards went to Tiberias.” In the autumn of 1136 
William was with Fulk, now king of Jerusalem, at Naples,” and 
next year accompanied him on the campaign against Zanki of 
Aleppo, who was attacking the border fortress of Mons Ferrandus 
in Tripolis. The king attempted to raise the siege, but was sur- 
prised on the march through the broken country in that district, 
and defeated. Raymond of Tripolis was captured, but the king 
and his people reached the castle, which lies on an isolated hill, 
and there they in their turn were besieged.”” The approach of 

** Rohricht, Regesta, 131. % Ibid. 142. % Ibid. 174. 

* Ibid. 102; Albert of Aix, Historia, xii. 21. 

** Stevenson, 114; Fulcherius Carnotensis, Historia, iii. 22. King Baldwin was 
captured by Nur ed daula Balak, nephew of Ilgazi of Aleppo, near Karkar, 18 April 
1123 (Stevenson, 109, n. 3). He was released by Timurtash, Ilgazi’s son, 29 August 
1124. His ransom had been settled on 24 June 1124 as the surrender of Ezaz 
(Stevenson, 111, n. 5) and 80,000 bezants (Réhricht, Geschichte des Kénigreichs 
Jerusalem, 171, n. 1). On 6 September the king dishonourably declined to be bound 
by his promise and refused to pay the ransom. 

°® Fulcherius Carnotensis, Historia, iii. 28. © Rohricht, Regesta, 105. 

* [bid. 112-13. * Ibid. 115. 

*8 Rohricht, Geschichte des Kénigreichs Jerusalem, 185. 

** Guy was brother of Walter I and father of Walter II. He was lord of Baruth 
from about 1127 to June 1153. *® Rohricht, Regesta, 127, 131. 

7® Ibid. 164. 7? Tbn el Athir, in Recueil, Historiens Orientaua, i. 481. 
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Raymond of Antioch, however, induced Zanki to allow the garrison, 
who did not know that help was at hand, to march out with the 
honours of war and retire, together with the prisoners recently 
taken by the Saracens, into Tripolis. This was before 19 August 
1137.78 In April 1140 William II received King Fulk at Tiberias, 
where there was a great gathering of the Latins. The king 
moved against Zanki in the Hauran, and after the enemy had 
retired (25 May) the Latins, in alliance with the Damascenes, 
took Banias, at the source of the Jordan, after a short siege in 
June 1140. William II is last heard of in February 1141, when 
he witnessed a charter at the king’s palace in Naples.” The exact 
date of his death is uncertain, but his nephew Elinard, who may 
perhaps be the same as the Helias who witnessed a charter in 
1126 as ‘heres feudi’,*' was already prince in 1142. He was 
Godfrey’s son, and married Ermengarde d’Ibelin. Elinard went 
with Philip of Naples under Manasses d’Hierges, constable of the 
kingdom, to help Joscelyn II of Edessa. But the expedition 
was too late to prevent the capture of that city by Zanki,® 
December 1144 to January 1145. Elinard was present at the 
great council of war held by the Emperor Conrad III near Acre, on 
24 June 1148,* and after the ignominious retreat from Damascus 
in the following August the prince of Galilee was suspected of 
having taken a bribe from the Saracens to use his influence 
against continuing the siege. One historian says that the 50,000 
bezants which he is supposed to have taken were spurious.” 

Elinard de Bures died leaving one daughter, afterwards 
Eschiva II, but she was too young to be married. After the 
death of Elinard, who last appears in August 1148, no evidence 
is available until 22 June 1150,8* when one Simon appears as 
prince of Galilee. Du Cange suggests that he married Ermengarde 
d’Ibelin, widow of Elinard, and administered the fief on behalf 
of his infant step-daughter. Simon may perhaps have been the 
brother of William Tirell, marshal of Antioch, who witnessed as 
such in February 1149 and again in January 1167,% or Simon de 
Chatillon, who was a vassal of the barony of Caesarea, 1145-6. 
If this be so he may have been a relation of Gervais de Bazoches, 
who was of the Chatillon family,” and have been given the fief 

78 Stevenson, 138. ® William of Tyre, xv. 9-10 ; Stevenson, 145. 
* Rohricht, Regesta, 201. * Ibid. 115. 


** She was daughter of Balian I, third lord of Ramleh (d.c. 1154), and step-daughter 
of Manasses d’Hierges. Her mother was daughter of Baldwin, second lord of Ramleh 
and Mirabel. Her brother, Balian II, married the widow of King Amaury I. 

* Ibn el Athir, in Recueil, Historiens Orientaux, i. 448; Rohricht, Geschichte des 
Kénigreichs Jerusalem, 236. ** Rohricht, Regesta, 250. 

** Rohricht, Geschichte des Kinigreichs Jerusalem, 255; Abul Faraj, 342. 

8° Rohricht, Regesta, 258. * Du Cange-Rey, Les Familles d’Outremer, 447- 

88 Rohricht, Regesta, 253, 428. 89 Ibid. 237, 243. 

% See above, p. 447 n. 35. 
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in virtue of this kinship. It is also possible that he was Simon 
de Ysis, nephew of William II, who was a canon of the Holy 
Sepulchre. This last supposition would not fit in with du Cange’s 
suggestion that he married the widowed Ermengarde. Simon was 
prince undoubtedly until 20 April 1154,” and as such was present 
at the siege of Ascalon, from January to August 1153." Simon 
signs as Tiberiadensis, but after Guilelmus Tiberiadensis, in 
a charter of Baldwin III given at Acre 30 July 1154; and later in 
the same year Ermengarde, viscountess of Tiberias, grants land 
to the church of St. Lazarus with the consent of William, prince 
of Galilee.’ This William III was Elinard’s younger brother, 
who now appears to take over the fief on behalf of his niece, 
perhaps after an absence in the west or on return from captivity 
among the Saracens. ‘W de Buris’ grants land to the Hos- 
pital in Tiberias, on 28 October 1153,% by a charter which is 
witnessed by many of the chief men of the principality, but 
he does not style himself prince. But on 20 April of next year 
Simon still signs as Tiberiadensis with precedence over Philip 
of Naples, which seems to show that he signs as prince and not 
as a baron of the principality. Possibly William’s claim to rule 
the fief for his niece was still before the high court. William III 
married Mary, sister of Walter III, lord of Baruth,® who had him- 
self married Agnes of Falkenberg,daughter of Hugh I. William had 
an only daughter, Eschiva, who married Hugh II, lord of Puy.” 

Soon after September 1158 William III either died or 
else handed over the principality to his niece, Eschiva II, as in 
March 1159% Walter of St. Omer was already husband of the 
princess and in her right prince of Galilee. He witnessed a charter 
on the thirteenth of that month describing himself as ‘nunc 
dominus Tyberiadensis ’, from which it may be implied that at 
that date he was but newly raised to the dignity. Walter of 
Falkenberg, castellan of St. Omer 1145-57, was son of William II, 
castellan of St. Omer 1097-1126 and again 1128-43. It is more 
than likely that he was nephew of Hugh I of Falkenberg, prince 
of Galilee, who is called of St. Omer,®® and had a brother 
Gerard, who died at Nazareth in August 1106. Walter had 


* Rohricht, Regesta, 291. ® William of Tyre, xvii. 21. 

8 Rohricht, Regesta, 293, 294. * Ibid. 283. 

* Walter III was son of Walter II, who died post March 1164. He was lord of 
Baruth 1165-6, lord of Blanchegarde 1166 to October 1179, and lord of Montreal 
May 1168 in right of his second wife, Helen de Milly. By his first wife he had a son 
and four daughters. Mary, the widowed princess of Galilee, married Gerard de Ham, 
constable of Tripolis June 1199 to October 1217. 

** Hugh II was son of Hugh I, constable of Tripolis 1161-3, and grandson of Walter 
the Penniless. He was lord of Puy October 1177-84, and by this marriage had one 
daughter, Mary, who was twice married. * Rohricht, Regesta, 332. 

*8 Tbid. 336. * Annales, in Archives de [ Orient Latin, ii. 430. 

0 Rohricht, Geschichte des Kénigreichs Jerusalem, 61. 
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brothers, Gerard and Hugh.™ If this relationship be established 
it at onte explains why Walter of St. Omer was given the 
hand of Eschiva II, heiress of Galilee, instead of some local 
baron. Eschiva II was daughter of Elinard, who was nephew by 
marriage to Eschiva I, daughter of Hugh I. But the disparity 
of age may not have been great. William II de Bures, husband of 
Eschiva I, had a son Geoffrey, who was born in Normandy and 
never came to Palestine. William’s brother Godfrey, who was 
killed in 1119, was father of Elinard, who may well have been 
born at the beginning of the century. At any rate he was of 
full age in 1142, as no regency in his name is recorded for 
the principality, and he is found commanding his levy on an 
important expedition. He was probably of age in 1126, when he 
and his brother sign a charter as ‘heredes feudi’, and had 
two cousins old enough to be priests. He was probably of the 
same generation as his aunt by marriage, Eschiva I; consequently 
his daughter, Eschiva II, was in fact only one generation junior 
to Walter. It may be assumed that she was born about 1143, as 
she was still under age in September 1158 and married in March 
1159. It is not unreasonable to suppose that Walter was born 
about 1116, seeing that his third brother was old enough to be 
a priest in 1142. This would make him forty-three at the time 
of his marriage, which took place on the occasion of his second 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land.” 

There is record of five of Walter’s children by this marriage : 
Hugh II, William, Ralph, Odo, and Eschiva. Of these Hugh 
and Ralph succeeded their parents, William is heard of no more 
after 1192, Eschiva married Eimery Rivet, seneschal of 
Cyprus (November 1197 to November 1210), and Odo became 
constable of Tripolis in January 1194 and retained the office 
until August 1196.% After this he went with his brothers to 
Armenia, where he is found in December 1199.” There he passed 
into the service of King Levon IT and was given the lordship of 
Gogulat. In April 1216 1° he was with Prince Raymond Rupin 
at Antioch, and is last heard of in July 1218 at the court of 
Queen Alice of Cyprus. He left a daughter, Eschiva, who married 
Eimery Rivet, grandson of that other Eimery Rivet who had 
married her aunt. In 1261 she disputed the title to the principality 
with her cousin, Eschiva III, daughter of Ralph. There were in 
all no less than six different ladies, daughters of the three reigning 
houses of the principality, all of whom were called Eschiva, 
three of them being princesses in their own right. 


1 Giry, in Bibl. del’ Ecole des Chartes, 1874, 335-45. 

1 Rohricht, Regesta, 142. 18 Giry, ubi supra. 

1 Rohricht, Regesta, 707. 5 Ibid. 738, 846. 106 Thid. 718, 731. 
17 Potthast, i. 909. 8 Rohricht, Regesta, 886. 109 Joid. 912. 
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Walter had accompanied Dietrich, count of Flanders, on the 
second visit of the latter to Palestine. He was probably present 
at the siege of Damascus in July 1148, and served under the 
king as his paid man at the siege of Ascalon from January to 
August 1153.%° He was with him at the siege of Blahasent (Bel 
hasem), a Saracen robber-castle in the hill-country above Sidon, 
on 16 March 1160," and in Jerusalem at the end of November 
in the same year." Next year he was one of a great gathering 
of prelates and barons which met the king at Nazareth on 31 July 
1161, after which he attended him at Acre on 21 November 
1161, during what was his last visit there™ He was with 
the king’s successor, Amaury I, at Ascalon on 15 July 1164, 
and it is more than probable that he served through the 
second Egyptian campaign undertaken by that monarch from July 
to October 1164. Next year he returned by way of Jerusalem, 
where he was on 7 April 1165,"° to Tiberias at the end of that 
month.” He was with the court at Acre in April 1166 and 
May 1168,"8 and again at Jerusalem in August."® In October 
1168 Walter accompanied the king from Jerusalem, 11 October,!”° 
to Ascalon, 20 October,!! and probably was with him during the 
third Egyptian campaign, from October 1168 to January 1169. 
In September 11691 the prince of Galilee was again with the 
court at Acre, and had apparently returned to his principality 
by 1170.13 

Walter died before the king in 1174, for his widow, the 
Princess Eschiva II, in a charter dated ‘ Amalrico I rege ’,)* 
makes arrangements for masses to be said for the repose of the 
soul of her husband. The fact that her eldest son, Hugh, was 
still a minor, although of intelligent age,”° made it essential 
for Eschiva II to choose another consort. Raymond III, the 
celebrated count of Tripolis, had just been released from his 
ten years’ captivity among the Saracens,’® and was now selected, 
either by the princess or by the high court, to administer 
the fief. Raymond, who was one of the ablest and best of 
the Syrian Latins, appears to have married about September 
1174, and a month later was elected regent of Jerusalem 
by the king and the high court. He remained in Jerusalem 
until 13 December 1174,” when he went north to Tripolis to 

"© William of Tyre, xvii. 21. 1 Roéhricht, Regesta, 344. 

"2 Ibid. 355. M3 Tbid. 366. 

"4 Jbid. 368. Baldwin III died at Beirut, 10 February 1162: Stevenson, The 

Crusaders in the East, 184, n. 4. 

"8 Rohricht, Regesta, 400. "6 Ibid. 413. "7 Tbid. 414. 

"8 Tbid. addit. 422; Réhricht, Regesta, 449. "® Ibid. 450. 

20 Thid. 452. "1 Tbid. 453. 122 Ibid. 467. 

"3 Thid. 479. "4 Thid, 522. "5 Thid. 447. 


6 He had been taken prisoner at Harim, 10 August 1164, by Nur ed din of Aleppo, 
and was released before May 1174. “7 Rohricht, Regesta. 
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send help against Saladin to Es salih of Aleppo, but, failing 
to conduct a vigorous campaign, made peace in May 1175.18 
In the August of next year Raymond was engaged with Reginald 
of Chatillon in a raid on the Bika.”® In November, William of 
Montferrat, who had been invited to marry Sibyl, the heiress 
presumptive of the kingdom, arrived, and Raymond laid down the 
regency in his favour. After this he returned to Tripolis, whence 
he engaged in the northern campaign, 20 November 1177,1°° 
joining with Bohemond III of Antioch in the attack on Harim. 
This siege, however, had to be raised at the end of March 1178, 
on the arrival of reinforcements from Aleppo." In the spring of 
1179 Raymond raided the Turkomans, and joined the king at 
Chastellet in February.” In April, BaldwinIV ravaged the district 
of Banias and was defeated by Izz ed din, Saladin’s nephew, on 
10 April 1179.%* He retired on Tiberias, where Raymond was 
awaiting him,™ and remained there until May. Raymond and his 
two eldest step-sons accompanied the king when he marched up 
past Toron to Marj uyun, where Saladin defeated them disas- 
trously on 10 June. After this, Raymond, who had with diffi- 
culty escaped with the king, retired to Tripolis, where he stayed 
until he rejoined the king at Jerusalem in Lent 1180 to arrange 
for peace with Saladin for the kingdom at Easter, 20 April, 
a policy which Raymond adopted for his county in June.” 

On the death of William of Montferrat, count of Jaffa, 
Raymond was greatly opposed to the marriage of his widow to Guy 
of Lusignan, who had only his good looks to recommend him as 
a suitor. His opposition was overruled, and he fell into such 
disfavour that the king, persuaded by the Lusignan faction, 
actually forbade the prince to return from Tripolis to Galilee in 
the spring of 1182. A sort of reconciliation was, however, 
patched up, and the prince of Galilee joined the king on his 
mismanaged attack on Saladin’s caravan and its convoy in the 
Oultrejourdain in the following June. This exposed Galilee to 
the Saracens, who at once raided the principality under Izz ed 
din. Raymond hurried north with the Latin army to Galilee, 
where there was much fighting during the summer. In 
February 1183 a great council of the barons was held at Jerusalem 
at which Raymond was almost certainly present ; in March he 
was in Acre,“ and when Guy of Lusignan, the count of Jaffa, 


8 William of Tyre, xxi. 8. 

“® Beha ed din, in Recueil, Historiens Orientauz, iii. 63. 

© William of Tyre, xxi. 20. 

' Beha ed din, in Recueil, Historiens Orientauz, iii. 64. 

' Rohricht, Regesta, 572. 88 William of Tyre, xxi. 27. 
‘4 Rohricht, Regesta, 582. 185 Stevenson, 221 notes. 

6 William of Tyre, xxii. 1. 87 bid. 9. 138 Ibid. 15. 
8 Rohricht, Regesta, 622. 40 Thid. 624. 
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became regent for King Baldwin IV in August, Raymond 
joined him with his levy at Sepphoris. The Latin army was of 
unusual size,“ but the party quarrels of its leaders destroyed 
all chances of success, and the regent was unable to achieve 
anything of note. By remaining on the defensive, however, he 
compelled Saladin, whose army was suffering from lack of supplies, 
to retire in October without a decisive action.“ Next month 
the king dismissed Guy from the regency and resumed control 
of affairs. In December he set out on his last expedition, 
having as chief of his staff Raymond, who seems to have been 
responsible for the strategy of the campaign.” The Latins suc- 
cessfully engaged Saladin in the Oultrejourdain, thereby raising 
the siege of Kerak, which had lasted less than a month.™ 

After this the king and Guy of Lusignan quarrelled openly, 
and the latter refused to admit him into his city of Ascalon.™ 
The king withdrew to Jaffa and thence to Acre, where he called 
a council of the barons in January 1184, and appointed 
Raymond to be regent for himself and his nephew, Baldwin 
the Boy, who had already been crowned on 20 November of 
the previous year.“* The regency was to last ten years. In the 
summer the Saracens again came up against Kerak in the 
Oultrejourdain on 13 August, and Raymond had to take steps 
for its relief. This was done on 3 September, but at the cost 
of exposing Galilee and Naples to a hostile raid which lasted 
a week.” In March 1185 King Baldwin the Leper died, and 
was succeeded by King Baldwin the Boy with Raymond as 
regent, but on the death of the little king in August 1186 Guy 
of Lusignan, as husband of Sibyl, the heiress of the kingdom, 
seized the throne, in spite of the declaration of the high court 
in January 1184. Guy’s cause was upheld by the patriarch and the 
grand masters, all of whom were likely to gain from the presence 
of a weak king upon the throne, and Raymond was deserted. 
He withdrew to Tiberias, where he remained until the fatal cam- 
paign of the next year. When his advice had been neglected and 
the king had lost all hope of safety, Raymond with his step- 
sons cut a way through the Saracens and fled to Tyre; thence 
he retired to Tripolis, where he died childless at the end of 
September 1187.1 He was succeeded in the principality by 
his step-son, Hugh II. 

The Falkenberg was a fighting stock, and Hugh II and his 


* William of Tyre, xxii. 27, 1,300 knights and 15,000 infantry. 

%® William of Tyre, xxii. 27. 

8 Rohricht, Geschichte des Kinigreichs Jerusalem, 409. 

4 Beha ed din, in Recueil, Historiens Orientauz, iii. 77. 

 Rohricht, Geschichte des Kinigreichs Jerusalem, 409. M48 Ibid. 416. 
7 Beha ed din, in Recueil, Historiens Orientauz, iii. 82. 

“48 Rohricht, Regesta, 662. 
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brothers were true to type. The two eldest boys distinguished 
themselves at the battle of Ascalon, 25 October 1177, and saw 
service again next year, when Hughwas taken prisoner bySaladin 
after the disaster of Marj uyun on 10 June 1179. Ransomed in 
September 1181, Hugh was again in the field against Saladin in 
July 1182, and in August was with his step-father in Acre. 
The date of his marriage is unknown, but his wife was Margaret 
of Ibelin, daughter of Balian II, lord of Ibelin, Naples, and Ramleh, 
and sister of John of Ibelin, the ‘ Vieux Sire de Baruth’ of the next 
forty years. It must have been a difficult position for Hugh, 
a young man with a taste for war, eldest son of a princess suo 
jure, and step-son of a famous warrior who was administering 
his hereditary fief on his behalf. Hugh was well over fifteen, the 
age at which the assizes of Jerusalem allowed a boy to escape 
from the tutelage of his minority, but it appears that he did not 
succeed as heir of his grandfather until after Raymond’s death. 
It is possible that when Raymond became regent of the kingdom 
for the second time in 1184 he may have allowed Hugh at least 
to administer the principality. There is no actual charter granted 
by Hugh as such, but his high precedence among the barons of 
the kingdom when witnessing royal charters appears to indicate 
that he was more than heir apparent at the time. He was at Acre 
on 16 May 1186," when he signs third among the barons. Hugh 
and his three brothers served with their step-father at the fatal 
battle of Hattin, 3 July 1187, and with him cut their way through 
the Moslem army before the fires were lit which choked what was 
left of the Latin forces into surrender with their smoke and heat. 
During and after this disastrous battle the Princess Eschiva II 
reappears, holding the castle of Tiberias, the town having been 
already taken. OnSunday, 5 July 1187, it became known that there 
was no hope left for the Christians. The princess then capitu- 
lated upon terms and was allowed to retire freely from her castle. 

The fugitives reached Tyre, where they bade farewell to their 
step-father, and on 13 July they were joined by Conrad of Mont- 
ferrat with a shipload of crusaders from the west. Gaining 
heart, some sort of a defence was arranged, and scattered Franks 
and stragglers who had escaped from the almost universal ruin 
came in, and under Conrad the shattered kingdom found its 
rallying-point in Tyre. It would appear that Hugh II was second 
in command under Conrad, who may be considered as regent of 
the kingdom in Tyre. In October Hugh witnesses first among 
the barons,“? and in November, when the siege was set, distin- 
guished himself greatly in the defence. In the great assault on 
the city, on 31 December, Hugh and his brother Odo themselves 


48 Rohricht, Geschichte des Kiinigreichs Jerusalem, 378. 180 Rohricht, Regesta, 617. 
131 Ibid, 643.  Rohricht, Regesta, 665-6. 
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held the breach and beat back the stormers.”* This repulse led 
to the abandonment of the siege by Saladin on 2 January 1188.14 
Shortly after the end of the siege, at some date not specified, 
Hugh II led an expedition from Tyre which raided Arsuf, cap- 
tured the place, and released fifty Christian prisoners. It happened 
that the emir who had captured King Guy at the battle of Hattin 
was governor of the place, and he, together with some 500 of his 
men, was taken prisoner. No attempt was made to hold the 
town, but in July this emir was exchanged against William, 
marquess of Montferrat, father of Conrad, and grandfather of 
Baldwin the Boy, who also had been taken after Hattin.™ 
After this exploit Hugh II took part in the siege of Acre, where 
he is found on 19 November 1189." From the evidence of charters 
it is possible to gather that he continued there until 7 May 
1191, and probably was present at the surrender on 12 July.’ 
Hugh II was entrusted by King Richard with the command of 
the rearguard on the successful march to Jaffa, from 25 August 
to 10 September,’ during which took place the curious march- 
ing battle of Arsuf on 7 September. 

When King Conrad died, on 28 April 1192, after a reign of three 
weeks,’ Hugh became the trusted adviser of Count Henry of 
Champagne, who succeeded to the power and the wife, but not the 
title, of the king of Jerusalem. He was with him in Jaffa in January 
1193,1* and went to Acre the next month. On 5 January 1194 
Hugh’s brother Ralph first appears as seneschal of the king- 
dom, in succession to Joscelyn de Courtenay, Prince Joscelyn’s 
grandson, who seems to have resigned the office.“ Both brothers 
appear to have been in either Tyre or Acre until the end of 
Richard’s truce in 1196. On Henry’s death, 10 September 
1197, Hugh II was anxious that his brother Ralph should 
be chosen as his successor on the throne and in the affections 
of thrice-widowed Isabella I, the queen of Jerusalem. With 
the view of making this candidature more acceptable to the 
high court, the prince voluntarily abdicated from his claims 
to Galilee in favour of Ralph. The other suitor for the 
queen’s hand was the king of Cyprus, Amaury of Lusignan, 
brother to King Guy now dead, and the high court rightly decided 
that it was more to the advantage of the continental kingdom 
that it should be united with the island monarchy, rather than 


88 Rohricht, Geschichte des Kénigreichs Jerusalem, 470, n. 1. 


4 Ibid. n. 9. KS Ibid. 438, n. 6. 
*6 Rohricht, Regesta, 683. 197 Tbhid. 705. 
8 Stevenson, 269, n. 4. 189 Ibid. 275-6 nn. 


16 Beha ed din, in Recueil, Historiens Orientauz, iii. 297. 

| Rohricht, Regesta, 709. 

1 Ibid. 710, 716. 163 Ibid. 717. 
* Rohricht, Geschichte des Kénigreichs Jerusalem, 671, n. 3. 
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be entrusted to the sword of a prince who had but a handful of 
territory left to him. 

The new king was unfavourable to the Falkenberg brothers, 
and even accused Ralph of trying to murder him in 1198. It 
would appear that there was not much in the charge, as the king 
never brought the accused to trial, but banished him from the 
realm at eight days’ notice. The whole family seems to have 
gone north after this, and Ralph married Agnes, daughter of 
Reginald, who had been lord of Sidon and Beaufort,’ but now 
had to content himself with the dominion of the little town 
of Sarepta; her mother, however, was an Ibelin, Héloise, sister 
of the ‘ Vieux Sire’. They went up into Armenia in 1199, and 
when the Latins attacked Constantinople in 1204 Ralph and his 
brother Hugh left Syria before 20 May of that year. Hugh died 
in Romania soon after this, and his widow, Margaret of Ibelin, 
married Walter III, lord of Caesarea. Ralph returned to Syria 
after the death of King Amaury, April 1205, and took part with 
Reynard of Nephin in his quarrel with Bohemond IV of Antioch and 
Tripolis in 1206. Next year, 27 July 1207,1® Ralph reappears at 
Acre as seneschal of the kingdom, in which capacity he was present 
at the coronation of King John of Brienne,’ on 3 October 1210. 
He was with the court in July 1211 1° and in January and August 
1217,’ but was absent from the great gathering of kings and 
princes, prelates, and barons, which took place in the October of 
that year. The prince of Galilee accompanied King John into 
Egypt, and served through the Damietta campaign, from August 
1218 to March 1220.1” He is last heard of at Acre in May of 
this last year. 

Ralph left one daughter, who married Odo of Montbéliard, 
who was constable of the kingdom and son of Walter of Mont- 
béliard, a former constable of the kingdom and regent of Cyprus.!”* 
Odo, in right of his wife, became entitled to what remained 
of the principality, but this was not reconquered until after the 
treaties of February 1229 and June 1240. Odo was grandson 
of King Amaury, the former rival of Ralph, by his first marriage, 
and was one of the most important men in the kingdom. But he 
was important rather as constable, as regent, as a royal kinsman, 
than as prince of Galilee; and it is unnecessary to detail his exploits, 
which belong to the story of the kingdom at large and not to that 

** Du Cange-Rey, Les Familles d’Outremer, 456. 
**6 Reginald was fourth lord of Sidon 1171-87, second lord of Beaufort 1171-92, 
first lord of Sarepta 1193-1200. He died before 1204. 
**? Roéhricht, Geschichte des Kénigreichs Jerusalem, 693. 
168 Rohricht, Reyesta, 821. 
8 Rohricht, Geschichte des Kénigreichs Jerusalem, 701, n. 2. 
“0 Rohricht, Regesta, 853. 
” Tbid. 892, 898. ™ Tbid. 930. 
"8 Regent of Cyprus 1205-10. 
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of the vanished principality. Let it suffice to record that Odo was 
regent of the kingdom January 1223 to July 1227, again from 
April 1228toSeptember 1228, lieutenant-regent from February 1236 
to April 1243, and co-regent with Balian I of Ibelin, lord of Baruth, 
and Philip de Montfort, lord of Tyre, from April 1243 to June 1243. 
He recovered Tiberias in June 1240, and is last heard of in Acre 
on 11 September 1244.1 Eschiva III, his widow, enjoyed the 
principality but little longer; Tiberias itself was lost finally to 
Fakhr ed din at the head of an Egyptian army, 16 June 1247.1 
Some portions of the fief were left, and in 1261 Eschiva, daughter 
of Odo of Falkenberg, lord of Gogulat, claimed the princi- 
pality from Eschiva III, as being daughter of an elder brother 
to Ralph. This may have been true, but Odo had never been 
prince, while Hugh IT had given the fief to Ralph for an express 
purpose, and had never reclaimed it. Besides, Odo should have 
disputed the title with Ralph in 1197, not left it for his daughter 
to raise the claim nearly seventy years later. 

Eschiva III, the last sovereign princess, died after February 
1265,1* leaving two daughters, Simone and Mary, who both 
married into the Ibelin family. Simone, being within the pro- 
hibited degrees with her husband, Philip of Ibelin, constable of 
Cyprus, had a dispensation from Pope Innocent IV to marry,’” 
and so brought the title of Galilee into that family. But no one 
held the principality again. 

H. Prrre-Gorpon. 
4 Réhricht, Regesta, 1123. 


8 The principality had been raided in July 1244 by Kharismians: Stevenson, 
The Crusaders in the East, 323-4 nn. 


6 Réhricht, Regesta, addit. 1336 a. "7 Bull of 13 August 1253. 





The First Version of Hardyng s Chronicle 


HEN Sir Henry Ellis published his edition of John 
Hardyng’s Chronicle, now just a hundred years ago, he 
followed for the most part the printed version of Richard Grafton, 
collating it with the copy in the Harleian MS. 661. He did not, 
however, overlook the fact that the first manuscript in point 
of time, and perhaps the most curious of all, is the Lansdowne 
MS. 204.1 But since the text is ‘altogether so different from 
the other copies as not to admit of a collation’ Ellis contented 
himself with making some considerable extracts for his preface, 
and did not stop to consider the relation of this, the oldest and 
fullest version of the chronicle, to the later copies. Hardyng’s 
Chronicle is not a work of the first importance, but what value 
it possesses turns largely on the personal view of the author. 
A just estimate of that view can only be formed by comparing 
the Lansdowne copy, which was written for Henry VI with 
a Lancastrian bias, with the later copies, which are continued 
to the reign of Edward IV and have been modified to suit the 
altered circumstances of the time. The failure of Ellis to deal 
fully with the Lansdowne MS. has robbed his edition of the 
virtue of finality. It is therefore not unimportant to devote 
some space to an account of Hardyng’s Chronicle in its earliest 
form. 

Since the quality of the work depends so much on the charac- 
ter and career of the author, I must begin with a brief sketch of 
John Hardyng’s life. This is the more necessary because the 
account given by Ellis, and followed by subsequent biographers, 
contains various errors and omissions, which if not serious in 
themselves are of importance for their bearing on the composition 
of his chronicle. Hardyng tells us that he was ‘ brought up 
from twelve years of age in Sir Henry Percy’s house to the battle 
of Shrewsbury, where I was with him armed of twenty-five 
years of age, as I had been afore at Homildon, Cocklaw, and 
divers other raids and fields ’.2 Thus Hardyng was born in 1378 
and entered the service of Percy in 1390. The battle of Homildon 
or Humbledon was fought on 14 September 1402, and the siege 


* Preface, p. xiv. Ellis describes it as Lansdowne 200, but the correct number is 
as given above. * Ed. Ellis, p. 351. 
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of Cocklaw took place in the following spring. These therefore 
can hardly have been his first essays in arms. But he has told 
us nothing more of his early career ; he was, however, clearly in 
the confidence of his patrons ; for he knew Hotspur’s intent and 
had it written,? and had heard the earl of Northumberland 
relate how Henry IV had proposed before the deposition of 
Richard II to put forward a forged chronicle pretending that 
Edmund Crouchback was the elder brother of Edward I,* and how 
John of Gaunt had previously devised this chronicle in order to 
support his claim to be recognized as heir to the crown.® 

After the battle of Shrewsbury Hardyng entered the service 
of Sir Robert Umfraville,a Northumbrian knight of distinction, 
grandson of Gilbert, earl of Angus, and uncle of Gilbert Umfra- 
ville, who was to win renown as titular earl of Kyme in Lincoln- 
shire. Umfraville made Hardyng warden of Warkworth Castle, 
and kept him in his service till his death more than thirty years 
later. Under his master Hardyng made the campaign of Agincourt, 
of which he embodied a valuable account in Latin prose in the 
later editions of his work ; but this account is not, as Ellis seems 
to have supposed, a personal journal of Hardyng’s own composi- 
tion ; it is derived in the main from the Gesta Henrici Quinti 
of Thomas Elmham, though with some small additions relating 
to the Umfravilles ;° its chief interest consists in the fact that 
it is perhaps the only instance in the fifteenth century of the use 
of Elmham’s prose narrative. From his use of ‘us’ and ‘ our’ 
in the account of Bedford’s expedition to Harfleur in 1416 
it would seem that Hardyng was present there.’ In 1417 
Robert Umfraville was employed on the Scottish marches, and 
the precision of Hardyng’s narrative of ‘ The Foul Raid’ of the 
Scots in that year suggests that he himself was engaged in his 
master’s company.® 

During the early years of Henry V Hardyng was at court with 
Umfraville. He tells that he had seen the muniment in support 
of the Yorkist claims to Spain and Portugal, 


Which your uncle to my lord Umfrevill 
At London shewed, which I red that while.® 


Probably he thus came under the king’s notice, and was by him 
entrusted with a mission to Scotland to spy out the prospects 
of an invasion of that country, and to collect evidence on the 
English claim to sovereignty."° This would seem to have been 

> Ed. Ellis, p. 351. * Ibid. p. 353. 5 Ibid. p. 354. 

* Ibid. pp. 389-91 ; cf. Gesta Henrici Quinti (Engl. Hist. Soc.), pp. 13-58. 

* Chron., ed. Ellis, p. 377. 

® Ibid. pp. 380-2. ® Ibid. p. 21. 


*© Lansdowne MS. 204, f. 3. Extracts from this manuscript will be published in 
the next number of this Review. 
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in the early part of 1418; for Hardyng states that he spent 
three years and a half on that mission, and writing in 1457 
alleges that he had kept certain documents, which he obtained 
in Scotland, for six and thirty years. Hardyng must have 
been back in England in the summer of 1421, if it is true, as he 
says, that he was present at that time when Henry V put an 
end to the private warfare of two knights." However, that 
incident may have belonged to an earlier date, and in any case 
it was probably not till a year later that Hardyng delivered the 
first-fruits of his mission to the king at the Bois de Vincennes, 
where Henry V resided for a few days in May 1422. Hardyng 
alleges that the king rewarded him with a promise of the manor 
of Geddington in Northamptonshire, but that after Henry’s 
death he was defrauded of it by Henry Beanfort, who gave it 
away in dower to the queen.” Nevertheless Hardyng, who was 
already pursuing his historical studies, seems to have profited 
by the patronage of Beaufort, at whose instance he obtained 
daily instruction in Justin’s Epitome of Trogus Pompeius from 
Julyus Caesarine, auditor of the Pope Martin’s Chamber. This 
we learn from a rubric in the Lansdowne MS.,” which Ellis 
interpreted to indicate that Hardyng had visited Rome in 1424. 
More probably Hardyng obtained his instruction in England, 
where Julius de Caesarinis was present as a papal envoy in 1426 
and 1427.4 

Some years later Hardyng would seem to have paid a second 
visit to Scotland on a similar errand to that of the first. One 
of the documents which he afterwards produced in support of 
his claims for reward was a safe-conduct granted by James I 
of Scotland on 10 March 1434, in which the king offered to pay 
him a thousand marks in return for the surrender of his 
‘Evidences ’.° Though the document is a forgery, it may be 
sufficient evidence that Hardyng visited Scotland at this time. 
At all events, he made his professed honesty in rejecting the 
bribe an additional excuse for seeking from Henry VI his 
promised reward. Hardyng relates that he delivered a second 


 Chron., ed. Ellis, p. 383. The story clearly relates to the same incident as that 
in a late version of the Brut (p. 595), where, however, it is attributed to the first 
year of the reign. ® Chron., ed. Ellis, pp. 292-3. 

* f. 5. Hardyng there recites amongst his authorities: ‘ As the grete cronycler 
Trogus Pompeyus in his book of Storyes of alle the worlde hath wryten: the whiche 
Book hys disciple Justynus hathe drawe into xliiij books that bene at Rome in the 
kepynge of the pope, all compiled agayn in til oon, so that The Stories of alle the worlde 
in it may be clerelyche sene: the whiche Julyus Caesaryne, auditour of the pope 
Martynes Chaumbre the Fyfte, in his seuent yer gafe the maker of this book John 
Hardyng dayly instruccion and discripcion in at instance and writyng of the Cardinal 
of Wynchestre.’ 

™“ Calendar of Papal Registers, vii. 16, 34, 36. 

Ss Palgrave, Documents and Records relating to Scotland, p. 376. 
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instalment of documents to Henry VI at Easthampstead."® 


This is true; for on 16 July 1440, at Easthampstead, the king 
made a grant 


for life to John Hardyng of the county of Lincoln of the 10/ a year, which 
the farmer or occupier of the manor or preceptory of Wyloughton pays 
the King for the fee farm of the same ; in completion of the promise of the 
King’s father of such reward to the said John for obtaining at great risk 
from the King’s enemies of Scotland certain evidences concerning the King’s 


overlordship of Scotland, which evidences have now been handed to 
the King. 


There was some error in the first grant, but Hardyng’s interest 
was secured to him by later letters in the following December.” 

Hardyng’s patron, Robert Umfraville, who died in 1436, had 
some time previously granted him the post of constable of the 
castle of Kyme in Lincolnshire. Accordingly he is described 
as John Hardyng of Kyme in 1434,"* and again in 1457.1 In 
his later years at Kyme Hardyng seems to have busied himself 
with the compilation of his chronicle ; for the Lansdowne version 
bears evidence of having been in part at least composed between 
1440 and 1450. Hardyng was not, however, content with 
Wyloughton, the value of which was so much less than the £40 
a year which he alleged had been promised him in Geddington. 
So in 1451 he sent in a petition for this better manor. According 
to his own account he actually obtained letters of privy seal 
granting his desire. But the chancellor, ‘ that Cardinal was of 
York,’ would not suffer that he had such warison, and rather 
than let him have Geddington would let the king forgo his 
sovereignty of Scotland.” John Kemp was made chancellor on 
31 January 1450, and was translated from York to Canterbury 
early in 1452: so the petition must have been made in 1450 or 
1451. Hardyng speaks of the incident as having happened 
six years ago,™* which in its turn fixes the time of writing to 
1456 or 1457. This agrees with other known facts. For it seems 
to have been in 1457 that Hardyng, having completed his 
Chronicle, presented it to the king with a final petition for his 
promised reward. On 15 November of that year the earl of 
Shrewsbury, as treasurer, executed an indenture with Hardyng 
acknowledging the delivery of six documents felating to the 
Scottish overlordship,” and three days later Hardyng was 
rewarded with a grant of £20 by the hands of the sheriff of 
Lincolnshire. This was in consideration of his having acquired, 


16 Lansdowne MS. 204, f. 3. 

” Calendar of Patent Rolls, Henry VI, iii. 431, 484, 490. 18 Tbid. ii. 382. 
* Palgrave, Documents, p. 377. 20 Lansdowne MS. 204, ff. 4, 223. 
1 Ibid. f. 4. ® Palgrave, Documents, pp. 377-8. 
* Calendar of Patent Rolls, Henry VI, vi. 393. 
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not without peril of his body and grave expenses, certain evi- 
dences touching the king’s overlordship of Scotland ; which he 
delivered to the king notwithstanding that James, late king of 
Scotland, offered him a thousand marks therefor. 

Hardyng’s reward does not seem to have fitted his own 
estimate of his merits. He began almost at once to prepare a 
fresh version of his Chronicle for a new patron. The proem 
of this later version is addressed to Richard, duke of York,” 


And eke to please the good feminitie 
Of my lady your wife dame Cecily. 


Clearly this was written before Richard of York was slain at 
Wakefield in December 1460. In the earlier version the proem 
would seem to be somewhat later in date than the main text. 
In the later copies the reverse is the case, for the narrative is 
brought down to May 1464.” Actually it was written somewhat 
later, for Hardyng begs in excuse of his book *° 


Please it also unto your royaltie 

The queen may have a verie intellecte 
Of your eldres of great antiquitie, 

And of England, of which she is electe 
Sovereign lady. 


Since the marriage of Edward IV to Elizabeth Woodville was 
not made public till Michaelmas 1464, Hardyng cannot have 
finished his rewriting of the chronicle till near the close of the 
year. Yet some part of his final text must have been written 
earlier, since he speaks of Henry VI and his wife and son as being 
still in Scotland, and in the same place states that it was sixty- 
three years since Edward’s kin were divorced of the royalty.” 
Probably a copy was prepared and presented to Edward IV at 
Leicester in May 1463. Even in his address to Richard of 
York * Hardyng describes himself as ‘ me that am this time an 
aged wight ’. He was then already over eighty years of age, and 
probably he did not long survive the completion of his Chronicle 
in its latest shape. 

The last half of Hardyng’s life was occupied with his researches 
for the evidences of the overlordship of Scotland, and the 
grievances which sprang therefrom. His writing of his Chronicle 
may almost be called incidental, since its purpose was clearly 
to press home to one patron or another the policy of Scottish 
conquest, which had become an obsession with him, and also 
his own claim to reward for his services in that behalf. The 
documents which he produced in support of his argument there- 
fore call for immediate consideration, both for their essential 

* Chron., ed. Ellis, p. 23. * Ibid. p. 408. 
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bearing on his Chronicle, and for the light which they throw on 
his credibility as an historian. 

The indenture between the earl of Shrewsbury and Hardyng 
recites the delivery of six documents : *° 

1. Letters patent of David II acknowledging that he held 
Scotland of Edward ITI. 

2. Letters of the same to the like effect. 

3. Letters patent by which the earls, barons, and magnates 
of Scotland declare their performance of homage to the king of 
Scots, saving their allegiance to the English crown. 

4. A declaration by David Strabolgi, earl of Athol, that he 
had not been guilty of treason in becoming the liege man of 
Edward III. 

5. A similar declaration by John Grame, earl of Menteth. 

6. Indenture of truce between Edward III and David II on 
12 April 1352, in which Edward takes the title of sovereign lord 
of Scotland. 

In his Chronicle he recites the delivery of other documents. 
To Henry V at Bois de Vincennes in 1422 : *° 

7. The submission of Florence of Holland and other com- 
petitors for the crown of Scotland to Edward I. 

8. The instrument placing the castles of Scotland in Edward’s 
custody. 

9. The release which King Edward II made to Robert Bruce at 
Dunbar. 

Presumably to Henry VI at Easthampstead in 1440:* 

10. Homage of Malcolm Canmore to Edward the Confessor. 

11. Homage of Duncan to William Rufus. (This was one of the 
documents which Hardyngalleged that James I wished to purchase.) 

12. Homage of David I to Henry II and the Empress Maud. 

13. Charter of David Bruce, exemplifying a charter of 
Alexander I, and acknowledging his homage to Edward III, 
king of England and overlord of Scotland. 

14. Letters patent of Robert II saving the homage due to 
Edward, king of England and overlord of Scotland. 

15. Release which King Edward III made in his tender age 
to Robert of Scotland. To these must be added : 

16. The safe-conduct of James I offering Hardyng a thousand 
marks in return for the evidences, which document was clearly 
produced at Easthampstead. No. 7 was also reproduced on the 
same occasion.” Nos. 9 and 15 were again delivered to Edward IV 
at Leicester, probably in May 1463.¥ 


** Palgrave, Documents, pp. 377-8. 

*° Chron., ed. Ellis, pp. 293, 305 ; Lansdowne MS, 204, ff. 130, 168. 

* Chron., ed. Ellis, pp. 239, 240, 247,317; Lansdowne MS. 204, ff. 3, 138-9, 145. 

32 Lansdowne MS. 204, f. 168", % Chron., ed. Ellis, p. 317. 
Hh2 
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Of these documents nos. 1, 2, 3, 6, 10, 13, 14, and 16 are still 
preserved in the Record Office ; ** whilst nos. 4, 5, 9, 11, 12, and 15 
are no longer extant. Three other documents (a charter of David 
Bruce, 21 March 1352; letters patent of Robert II exemplifying 
the charter of Alexander I ; and letters of Robert II exemplifying 
no. 1), which come clearly from the same source, are, however, 
still preserved. Sir Francis Palgrave showed that the whole series 
are forgeries ; the seals, where they exist, are either of dubious 
authenticity or palpably false. ‘The language, the expressions, the 
dates, the general tenor—all bespeak the forgery. The writing is 
in a character not properly belonging to any age or times.’ ** The 
documents numbered 7 and 8 were presumably genuine copies, 
which Hardyng may have recovered. Possibly he added his 
forgeries to increase the volume and importance of his services. 
The very circumstances of the manner in which he doled out his 
discoveries by instalments would be of itself suspicious. Ellis 
suggested that Hardyng might himself have been imposed on.*® 
It is more likely, as Palgrave argued, that Hardyng was himself 
the forger. ‘He was a diligent antiquary, and the style of the 
forgeries is just such as would result from an individual possessing 
archaeological knowledge, and yet using it according to the 
uncritical character of his age.’*’ If the documents afford a 
certain evidence for Hardyng’s knowledge and antiquarian skill, 
they inevitably throw some discredit on his trustworthiness as 
an historian. They are not used merely to illustrate the 
Chronicle; rather might it be said that the Chronicle was 
composed to defend them. Hardyng’s purpose in writing was 
manifestly to urge his claims to reward in return for the forged 
documents. The references to the Scottish overlordship appear 
throughout the whole Chronicle as occasion offers, and are 
coupled with notices of his delivery of the documents and of 
his disappointed hopes. The principal copies of the Chronicle 
were presented successively to Henry VI and Edward IV with 
a prayer for recognition of his services, and a long argument 
of the English rights in Scotland and the advantage that might 
come from their enforcement. 

The manner in which Hardyng’s collection of documents 
found its way to the Record Office deserves brief notice. A 
memorandum, dated 19 November 1451, relates the delivery 
to the treasury of two round boxes under the seal of Lord 
Cromwell, the treasurer, containing documents unknown to the 
said treasurer but relating to the ‘ Relaxacio regni Scocie’. 
Afterwards they were placed with two other square wooden 


** Printed by Palgrave, Documents, pp. 367-76. 
*® Palgrave, Documents, p. ccxvi. 3° Preface, p. ix. 
** Palgrave, Documents, p. ccxxiii. 
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boxes in ‘ the great chest in which parchment is kept over the 
Receipt and marked Scocia Hardyng’.** These other boxes 
contained the documents delivered under the indenture of 1457; 
the round boxes presumably contained the documents delivered 
at Easthampstead in 1440, which had perhaps been taken out of 
the treasury for the information of Cardinal Kemp at the time 
of Hardyng’s petition for reward in 1451.*° It is possible that 
there may be a reference to Hardyng’s collection in the declara- 
tion of Henry VIII of ‘how the Scots practised to steal out 
of our treasurie diverse of these instruments, which neverthelesse 
were afterwards recovered again ’.” 

I can now turn to my proper subject, the Chronicle of John 
Hardyng in its original form. As already pointed out, we have 
clear evidence for its completion and presentation to Henry VI 
in 1457. The only copy is the Lansdowne MS. 204, which was 
probably the actual volume presented to the king : 


Thus now newly made for Rememorance, 
Which no man hath in the world but only ye." 


It is a large and handsome folio of 230 leaves. The Chronicle 
proper begins on f. 5. At the end the ‘figure’ of Scotland, 
with copies of the letters of Edward I and the barons of England 
to Boniface VIII in defence of the English claims in Scotland, 
fill nearly eight pages. Six stanzas are written on each page. 
Thus we get a total of approximately 2670“ stanzas for the 
main Chronicle ; the dedication and proem add another 22. The 
later version is much shorter : the Harley MS. 661 has 190 leaves 
with five stanzas on a page; there are, however, some blanks, 
together with considerable prose passages interpolated in the text, 
so that the total number of stanzas, including the dedication, 
is under 1800. With this latter number the other manuscripts 
of the later version agree.” The printed text as given by Ellis 


38 Palgrave, Antient Kalendars and Inventories, ii. 225, 234-5; Documents, 
pp- exevi-viii. 

%® See p. 465, above. “© Holinshed, Hist. Scotland : Chronicles, v. 524. 

“| Lansdowne MS. 204, f. 2. The text of this and other passages will appear in 
the next number of the Review. 

* In a few instances there are five or seven stanzas to the page. 

** There are two manuscripts in the Bodleian Library: Selden B. 10, in which 
the chronicle fills ff. 5-183 ; and Ashmole 34, which has ff. 177; in each case there are 
five stanzas to the page, but with some gaps. In the former the chronicle is followed 
by a map of Scotland, with the Latin and English prose additions. In the latter 
both map and prose additions are wanting. In the Selden MS. on f. 198" appears the 
coat of arms of Henry Percy, fifth earl of Northumberland, who succeeded in 1489 
and died in 1527, viz. Quarterly of five : i Percy and Lucy quarterly, ii Percy ancient, 
iii Poynings, iv Fitz Payne, v. Bryan; with his supporters, a boar and unicorn, motto 
* Esperance in Dieu ’, and monogram (see Doyle, Baronage, ii. 654). A fifth manuscript, 
Egerton 1992 in the British Museum, also represents the later version ; it is imperfect, 
stopping short on f. 169 at ‘ Wherfore good lord now gird you with your swerde’ 
(Ellis, p. 414); another leaf is missing between f. 168 and f. 169 (ibid. pp. 407-9, 
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is a little longer, thanks to the fuller account of Scotland. In the 
history of the fifteenth century the part which is common to 
both versions contains 185 stanzas in the Harley MS., as against 
206 in the Lansdowne MS. Here, as even in the earlier portion, 
there are nevertheless some considerable passages which were 
added in the later version. Further, the Harley MS., like other 
copies of the same version, contains forty new stanzas for the 
later years of the reign of Henry VI and the first three years of 
Edward IV. 

From this it will appear that the greater fullness of the Lans- 
downe MS. is most marked in the earlier part of the Chronicle. 
But here, where the author of necessity reproduces the material 
of older writers with little colouring of his own, except for the 
references to the Scottish overlordship and to the exploits of 
ancestors of his patrons the Umfravilles, the Chronicle is of least 
interest. It has not, therefore, seemed worth while to attempt any 
minute comparison of the two versions. For the most part, what 
I have to say will in consequence be confined to the later history 
from 1399 onwards. But first I will begin with the dedication and 
proem. 

The Harley MS. and its kindred copies have a proem of forty- 
one stanzas “ in the form of an explanatory dedication addressed 
to Richard of York. This, as above noted, must have been 
composed some years before the final completion of the chronicle. 
In the Lansdowne MS. there is a formal dedication in four 
stanzas, with an explanatory proem of eighteen stanzas. The 
pages which contain them are much less carefully written than 
the main text, and were no doubt an addition made by the 
author when his volume was ready for presentation to the king. 
Hardyng begins his dedication by stating that he had written 
for the king, for the queen’s consolation, and for the prince to 
have cognizance of his realm. To these three royal personages he 
presents his book, 

To been evermore within your governance 


For soveraynte and your inheritance 
Of Scotland hool.® 


It is obvious that this must have been written after the birth 
of Prince Edward in 1453. 

The proem is addressed to the king, and describes the author’s 
grievance and how he had been robbed of his reward for his 
mission to Scotland undertaken at the command of Henry V. 


And Alnewike castell’ to ‘ evil and folie’); it does not contain the prose additions. 
The Harley MS. is the best copy of the later version. In both the Bodleian MSS. some 
lines are left blank; presumably they were later copies. 

“ The first eleven are missing in the Harley MS. 
** Lansdowne MS. 204, f. 2”. 
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Hardyng reminds Henry VI of how he had at great peril obtained 
the evidences, and delivered them to him at Easthampstead. 
An injury to the manuscript has destroyed part of three stanzas ; 
but the loss is of little importance, since they are nearly identical 
in substance with a passage at the close of the work.“ Hardyng 
goes on to state that six years before he had petitioned the king 
for reward, and obtained letters of privy seal granting him 
Geddington. But the king’s purpose was defeated by the 
chancellor, Cardinal Kemp, and since his purse would not suffice 
to sue to all the council, 


So went [ home without any avail. 


Such injustice would have been impossible under the king’s 
father. For six-and-thirty years Hardyng had kept the evidences 
of Scotland 


In trust ye would of your abundant grace 
Your Father’s promise so favour in this case. 


The evidences had cost him 450 marks, and therefore he begs the 
king ‘me to reward as pleaseth your excellence’.” From this we 
see that the proem was written six years after Kemp’s chancellor- 
ship, and thirty-six years after the conclusion of Hardyng’s first 
mission to Scotland. Both these data agree with 1457 as the 
time when this proem was written. 

I now pass on to that part of the Chronicle which relates to 
the Lancastrian period from 1399 onwards, and may be presumed 
to dépend in some degree on Hardyng’s own knowledge. The 
reign of Henry IV is described in the Lansdowne MS.* on much 
the same lines as in the later version, and is for the most part 
derived from similar sources; there are, however, very con- 
siderable textual variations and some noteworthy omissions or 
additions. The first five stanzas correspond in matter to the 
first six of the printed text, but are quite different in form. 
The Lansdowne MS. then has a stanza on the reversal of the 
condemnation of Thomas of Gloucester. With this exception 
the resemblance of matter and variation of form continue to the 
death and burial of Richard II, where seven lines are quoted in 
the margin as from Gower’s Chronicle of Richard IL; this 


* Lansdowne MS. f. 3 and f. 223. ” Ibid. £. 4. 
* Ibid. ff. 203-9; eighty-two stanzas. 
* Cronica Tripertita ap. Works of John Gower, ii. 342-3, ed. G. C. Macaulay. Since 


Hardyng’s quotation differs from both of the texts given by Mr. Macaulay I print it 
here : 


O speculum mundi, quod debet in aure refundi, 
Ex quo prouisum sapiens acuat sibi visum ; 
Cum male viuentes deus odit in orbe regentes : 
Est qui peccator, non esse potest dominator ; 
Ricardo teste, finis probat hoc manifeste : 
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quotation was omitted in the later version. Robert Umfraville’s 
fight at Redeswyre, and the invasion of Scotland, are similarly 
described. In the account of the beginning of the Welsh war 
some noteworthy variations of detail appear. The war is described 
as due to ‘ little cause that might have been content’. Mortimer 
could find no grace with the king, so was forced to appeal to 
Percy. Lord Grey of Ruthin was so impoverished by his ransom 
‘ that no power he had to war or strife’ ; this was worthy, since 
it was his withholding of Glendower’s rights that led to all the 
trouble. The battle of Homildon and the events which led up 
to the rebellion of the Percys are described with some small 
additions ; two stanzas are given to the exploits of Robert 
Umfraville at Homildon, where he took prisoner the earl of 
Angus. The battle of Shrewsbury is described at much greater 
length than in the later version, though with nothing particularly 
novel. The reference to the surrender of Northumberland at 
Baginton * does not appear. The account of Scrope’s rebellion 
is fuller: it is stated that the Lord John and the Earl of 
Westmorland had meant to stay at Durham and not to fight, 
but were counselled by Umfraville to take the field and march 
on York, ‘for of the North they need no more to dread’ ; 
this statement deserves credence since Hardyng was then 


in Umfraville’s service and was probably present. According 
to the Lansdowne MS. Umfraville afterwards gave similar 
bold advice to the king, when a false rumour was spread of 
trouble in Wales: 


Go to your foe that next you is certain 
And get the North, then work ye not in vain. 


The narrative of events in Northumberland is somewhat superior ; 
it shows that Dr. Wylie * was right in his correction of a curious 


corruption in the printed text, ‘And Prendergast ran on the 
see also,’ * by reading : 


Rande of the See and Richard Aske to sayne, 
Robert also of Prendregest no doute. 


There is something more on the last days of the earl of Northum- 
berland. 


The capture of James of Scotland is described in a stanza 


Sic diffinita fecit Regia sors stabilita, 
Regis vt est vita, cronica stabit ita. 
Vt patet in metris dicti Iohannis Gower in cronica sua tempore Ricardi Regis predicti. 
Stow (Summary, fo. 145, ed. 1566) quotes the lines as given by Hardyng, and 
adds a translation into English verse ; he attributes them to the Vox Clamantis ; his 
translation appears also in his Annales, p. 325, ed. 1633. 
© Ed. Ellis, p. 362. 
*' Henry IV, ii. 261. The reference is to Ranulph del See, lord of Barmston. 
*@ Ed. Ellis, p. 363. 
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which is nearly identical with the one in the later version ;* 
this is the first instance of the kind in this part of the chronicle. 
The account of Gilbert Umfraville’s first feats of arms is much 
fuller. The history of Robert Umfraville’s exploits at sea is given 
somewhat differently ; but the story of him as Robin Mend- 
market at Peebles is curiously absent." We then come to the 
account of the French expedition of 1411, where the description 
of the dispute between the prince of Wales and his father is 
perhaps the most valuable new passage in this part of the Lans- 
downe MS.” The account of the fighting in France is, on the 
other hand, less complete than that in the later version. The 
concluding stanzas for the reign of Henry IV are nearly identical 
in both versions ; but it is instructive that the Lansdowne MS. 
does not contain the last stanza,* which is somewhat depreciatory 
in its criticism of the king. - 

The first few stanzas of the Lansdowne MS. for the reign of 
Henry V are very similar to those in the later version ; but the 
references to the king’s change from ‘ his old condition ’, and to 
the home-coming of Clarence, do not appear. When it reaches the 
French expedition of 1415 the Lansdowne MS. is much less full, 
except for a list of the French prisoners of Agincourt, which is 
supplemented by a Latin note in the margin. The visit of 
Sigismund to England is described briefly, and the list of his 
companions does not appear. From this point onwards the two 
versions are textually very different. In the Lansdowne MS. the 
account of Bedford’s relief of Harfleur is shorter ; that of ‘ The 
Foul Raid ’ in 1417 is, on the other hand, rather better; there 
is a little fresh detail on the exploits of Gilbert Umfraville. In 
the account of Baugé the two versions show much variation and 
supplement one another ; but the later one is on the whole the 
better.” In the final chapters for Henry V the Lansdowne MS. 
includes two stanzas on the birth of Henry VI, and has a much 
longer passage in praise of Henry V, contrasting the good order 
which he kept with the riots and default of justice which prevailed 
at the time when Hardyng wrote. This passage is one of the most 
noteworthy in the older version. In it the writer appeals to the 
king to enforce his authority against those who disturbed his 
peace : 

And at the least ye may send them over the sea 
To keep your right in France and Normandy. 


This seems to indicate that the time of writing was before the 


® Ed. Ellis, p. 364. Ibid. pp. 366, 367. 

*® Quoted in First English Life of Henry V, pp. xxii, xxiii. 

* Ed. Ellis, p. 371. 

* The proper history of the reign is given in seventy-nine stanzas on ff. 209-16 ; 
the Maker’s Lamentation follows on ff. 216-17. 
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loss of Rouen in 1449. These stanzas, together with some other 
subsequent passages of a like character, afford a valuable illustra- 
tion of the state of England at the close of the first halt of the 
fifteenth century. 

In the reign of Henry VI the two versions show a greater 
divergence of purpose than they have done hitherto. The earlier 
one is also marked by much confusion of chronology, which is 
for the most part corrected in the later one. The Lansdowne 
MS. begins by recording Henry’s accession when he was ‘ not 
three quarters old ’, and Humphrey of Gloucester’s desire to have 
supreme authority, which was not allowed by the council. 
Thomas Beaufort was the king’s keeper in his tender age, and 
after his death the earl of Warwick succeeded him in that office. 
Bedford ruled France as regent, and was worthily supported 
by the earls of Salisbury and Suffolk. In his seventh year 
Henry was crowned at Paris, and afterwards at Westminster, 
the Lord Cromwell acting as chamberlain at both ceremonies. 
Bedford defeated the French and Scots at Verneuil, where 
Salisbury and Suffolk again distinguished themselves. After- 
wards Salisbury died at Orleans. Bedford ruled well as regent, 
his marriage with Burgundy’s sister having strengthened the 
alliance ; after his first wife’s death Bedford married the daughter 
of the count of St. Pol, but did not long survive. Then Warwick 
was regent, and after him Burgundy. Later Sir John Ratcliff 
was besieged by Burgundy at Calais, but was reinforced by 
Edmund, count of Mortain, and the Lord Camoys. When Duke 
Humphrey came to the rescue Burgundy trumped up and fled 
away. Humphrey then raided Picardy and came home with 
great honour. About the same time James of Scotland besieged 
Roxburgh in vain. Who ever saw two such hosts forsake their 
siege with such humiliation ? Never were two princes so forsworn 
as were the king of Scotland and the duke of Burgundy. Of 
their fate all should take heed : 


The tone murdered at home in Scotland so, 
The tother wode or elles wytlesse is. 


Then the earls of Stafford and Huntingdon successively ruled 
Normandy, and afterwards Richard of York maintained it well 
during seven years. By this time the king was at his full age. 
and ruling well his realm and baronage. 

At this point the proper narrative of the Lansdowne MS. 
ends; there is indeed no real consecutive history later than 
1437. Even to that point the only salient facts recorded are the 
coronations, the battle of Verneuil, and the siege of Calais ; 
it is important to note this against the place where the sources 


°* ff. 217-20; thirty-four stanzas. 
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from which Hardyng derived his history come up for considera- 
tion. It will be obvious how confused the chronology is; the 
history is described above in the order in which Hardyng relates 
it. Suffolk is spoken of with praise, which points to this version 
having been composed before his downfall in 1450. The references 
to Salisbury and Warwick, though favourable, are slight. Such 
reference as there is to Henry VI himself is complimentary. 
This contrasts in a somewhat remarkable manner with the 
later version. The chronology is then for the most part corrected. 
The references to Suffolk are less favourable. The praise of 
Salisbury is amplified, and the marriage of his daughter to 
Richard Neville, father of the king-maker, is recorded. The earl 
of Warwick is commended even more warmly than before. But 
of Henry V1 it is said : 

He could little within his heart conceive, 

The good from evil he could uneth perceive. 


Warwick is alleged to have sought his discharge from his office 
with the king out of weariness with his ‘symplesse’.” The 
account of the siege of Calais is much shorter; the creditable 
part played by Edmund Beaufort is slurred over, and even 
Duke Humphrey is depreciated as having done little ‘ to count 
a manly man’. The erroneous placing of the governments of the 
earls of Stafford and Huntingdon m Normandy is repeated. The 
notice of York’s rule is supplemented by a reference to his official 
banishment to Ireland; this may perhaps be takento indicate that 
this portion of the earlier version was written before 1447; the 
later version was of course written more than ten years later. 

In the Lansdowne MS. the main narrative is followed by three 
chapters which did not reappear in the later version. The first 
consists of twenty-nine stanzas in praise of Robert Umfraville, 
some extracts from which were printed by Sir Henry Ellis in his 
introduction.” The example of Umfraville, as one who was no 
rioter, but a true justice of peace in his country, is made the 
occasion for an exhortation to the king to rule most specially for 
the common profit of his realm: ‘in every shire with jakkes 
and salades clean Misrule doth rise’; the poor were oppressed, 
and there was no justice of peace who dared to resist the evil. 
The king is adjured to withstand the rioters and maintainers, or 
his monarchy would be ruined ; since the growth of maintenance 
was the destruction of all law : 


Consider als in this symple tretyse, 
How Kynges kept neyther law ne pese 
Went sone away in many divers wyse. 


Peace, law, and good governance were the foundation of a strong 


® Ed. Ellis, p. 394. @ ™ Ibid. p. 396. * bid. ® pp. ix-xi. 
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monarchy. Only a realm so united could preserve its right in 
France or Scotland. This brings Hardyng back in the next 
chapter ® to his old theme of his own grievances ; to the story 
of his mission to obtain the evidences of Scotland ; and of how 
his endeavour to obtain his promised reward of Geddington had 
been frustrated. Some part of this was repeated in similar 
language in the proem. 

The Lansdowne MS. closes with a long chapter “ describing 
how the king might most easily conquer Scotland ; ‘with the 
route to be taken and the distances from town to town ; it is 
illustrated by a ‘ figure ’ or map of the land. The stanzas con- 
tained in this chapter were given by Grafton, and are printed in 
Ellis’s edition ; they do not appear in the Harley MS., which, 
however, contains an itinerary with three descriptive stanzas.” 
The two versions present some textual variation, and the 
Lansdowne MS. has frequently better readings than those in the 
printed text.* The coloured ‘ figure ’ or map of Scotland,” with 
its quaint drawings of towns and castles, is superior to that in 
the Selden MS., and is much more curious and interesting than 
the neat diagram of the Harley MS.® 

The source whence Hardyng drew his material is a matter of 
some little interest for other details of literary history. In 
a marginal note in the Lansdowne MS. at the beginning of the 
reign of Henry IV, Hardyng states that he wrote of what he had 
heard, seen, and witnessed, as appears more clearly in Master 
Norham’s Chronicle. Similar notes are given at the beginning 
of the reigns of Henry V and Henry VI.® Ellis, whilst stating 
that he could find no mention of Norham elsewhere, notes that 
his name appears in John Stow’s list of authors in his Summary 
of English Chronicles.” Whether Stow had any real knowledge 


** Lansdowne MS, 204, ff. 222, 223. 

* Ibid. fi. 223"-6". % See Ellis, pp. 414-20. 

* e.g. ed. Ellis, p. 423, 1. 27, ‘ Doun in Menteth,’ and 1. 29, ‘ From Doun in Menteth,’ 
instead of ‘the downe of Menteth’, and ‘then from the downe’; p. 424, 1. 22, ‘at 
Seynt Margaret Hope’ instead of ‘Seynt Margaret I hope’. 

* On ff. 226" and 227°. 

** Ellis (Introduction, p. xiv) calls the map in the Lansdowne MS. ‘ much ruder’ 
than those in the later manuscripts. I cannot agree. The map from the Selden MS. 
is engraved in Gough’s British Topography, ii. 579. 

** I give these three notes in full : . 

Nota quod totam cronicam istius Henrici Regis compilator huius libri audiuit, 
vidit, et interfuit. Et vt patet clarius in quadam cronica Magistri Norham doctoris 
Theologie. . 

Nota quod cronica istius Regis Henrici patet in quadam cronica Magistri 
Norham doctoris in theologia, et secundum quod compilator huius libri vidit et 
audiuit. ; 

Nota quod cronica istius Henrici Regis in isto libro contenta patet in dicta 
cronica Magistri Norham, et secundum hoc ‘quod compilator huius libri vidit et 
concepit. 7° Ed. 1566, ‘ Norham Chronicler.’ 
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of Norham’s Chronicle may be doubted, for when he twice 
refers to it in the margin of his text he does so as ‘ John Hardyng 
following M. Norham, doctor of divinitie ’.. Of these references 
one is to the creation of Henry of Monmouth as prince of Wales, 
the other is to the siege of Harfleur. In neither instance is there 
any evidence of more than commonplace information, or any 
reason to suppose that Hardyng was specially indebted to 
Norham. As a matter of fact, nearly all the passages in the 
Chronicle proper, which are of peculiar interest, are ones which 
we may most fairly attribute to Hardyng’s own knowledge of what 
he had heard and seen; that is to say, the passages descriptive 
of the exploits of his own patrons the Percys and Umfravilles. 
The passages of this character are, as might reasonably be 
expected, fuller and more numerous in the older version; on 
the other hand, in addition to some variation in passages common 
to both versions, the later version contains one noteworthy 
passage which had not appeared in the earlier one.” It is natural 
that this material of Hardyng’s own should be fullest under 
Henry IV, diminish under Henry V, and disappear altogether 
under Henry VI; but some references to Ralph, Lord Cromwell, 
under the latter reign may possibly be due to Hardyng’s associa- 
tion with Kyme and Lincolnshire. The change in the form of the 
three notes as to Norham’s Chronicle would appear to indicate 
that whilst Hardyng’s indebtedness to that work was con- 
tinuous, his own contributions not only diminished in quantity 
but were less and less the outcome of his personal knowledge 
and observation. 

If the argument of the last paragraph is accepted, it will be 
natural to conjecture that Norham’s Chronicle was a meagre 
history for 1399 to 1437, which Hardyng expanded in places 
from his own knowledge. There is nothing in the kernel of 
Hardyng’s own Chronicle to suggest that its original was a work 
of any particular value. The fact that it seems to have closed 
with the death of James I of Scotland in 1437 affords a possible 
clue to its identity. It was at this date that one version of the 
Brut or English Chronicle was completed. This version survives, 
possibly in an abbreviated form, as the earlier part of the English 
Chronicle edited in 1856 for the Camden Society by the late 
Rev. J. 8. Davies. The English original was very soon after- 
wards translated into a Latin abbreviation, of which numerous 
somewhat divergent copies are extant. With these versions 
of the Brut Hardyng’s chronicle agrees in the main for the 
deposition and death of Richard IT, the accession of Henry IV, 
and the rebellion of the lords in 1400. Other points of resemblance 
for the reign of Henry IV are Grey of Ruthin’s share in causing 

™ Thid. ff. 144, 152. ® See p. 473 above. 
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Glendower’s revolt, and the events of 1411 and 1412. Nearly 
the whole of the rest of this reign, as recorded by Hardyng, relates 
to the career of the Percys and exploits of the Umfravilles. 
Under the reign of Henry V Hardyng agrees with the Latin Brut 
in dating the king’s accession by the feast of St. Cuthbert. In the 
following years there is nothing very marked; but the accounts 
of the burial of Richard II, of Oldcastle’s rebellion, and of the 
dukedoms conferred on the king’s brothers may well be derived 
from a version of the Brut. In the account of the campaign of 
1415 the Lansdowne MS. is too meagre to afford any sure evidence ; 
but the lists of the slain and prisoners at Agincourt probably 
come from the common source. Hardyng may, as noted before, 
have described the relief of Harfleur in 1416 from personal 
knowledge, but he may also have used the common account. In 
the history of the later French campaigns Hardyng’s Chronicle 
resembles the Latin Brut in its lists of captured towns, and of the 
lords and knights who served at the siege of Melun. The more 
interesting passages which deal with the parts played by Robert 
Umfraville on the Scottish border and by Gilbert Umfraville 
at Baugé were probably composed by Hardyng from his own 
material. The derivation of some other matter, and especially 
that for the years 1421 and 1422, is less clear; but Hardyng 
may here write from his own knowledge, since he was present in 
France during part of the time. 

In his meagre history of 1422 to 1437 Hardyng’s Chronicle 
resembles the Latin Brut and Davies’s Chronicle in dwelling 
chiefly on the little king’s two coronations, the battle of Verneuil, 
the sieges of Calais and Roxburgh, and the double treachery of 
Philip of Burgundy and James of Scotland, and in ending with 
the murder of James in 1437." The similarity is too well marked 
to leave much room for doubt that Hardyng had made use of 
the Brut either in its English or Latin form. 

From this it would appear that the main thread of Hardyng’s 
whole history from 1399 to 1437 was derived, whether directly 
or through an intermediary, from some version of the Brut. 
Of the rest of his narrative the more important parts are those 
which we may almost certainly attribute to his personal know- 
ledge. This leaves little of original quality for the Chronicle of 
Master Norham ; I would therefore hazard the conjecture that 
this Chronicle was no more than a copy of the Latin version of 
the Brut, and that Norham had no greater connexion with it 
than that of ownership. 

There are certain passages the sources of which call for some 


3 English Chronicle, ed. Davies, pp. 53-6 ; there is a marked break in this chronicle 
at 1437; the next event recorded belongs to 1440. For the Latin Brut (1422-37) see 
Gairdner, Three Fifteenth-Century Chronicles, pp. 164-6. 
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further comment. The memorial verses on Henry IV include 
a speech attributed to the dying king which resembles those 
given by Capgrave, Elmham, and John Streche ; “ its contents 
were probably a matter of common report. The praise of 
Henry V ® is probably of Hardyng’s own composition, coloured 
by his sentiments at the time of writing some five-and-twenty 
years afterwards. The stanzas on the successive governors of 
Normandy, which with their confused chronology appear in 
both versions immediately after the death of James of Scotland, 
are likely to be a muddled reminiscence of Hardyng’s own. 
Greater interest, however, attaches to the long passages with 
which the earlier version ends. In these we have certainly 
Hardyng’s best and most original work. Foremost are the 
stanzas commemorative of Robert Umfraville. These were given 
in part by Ellis in his Introduction. But they well deserve to be 
printed in full, not only for the simple pathos of Hardyng’s 
picture of his old master : 


Truly he was a Jewel for a King 
In wise counsayle and knightly deeds of war: 


but also for the fact that, perhaps through his personal interest 
in his theme, the writer was warmed into something more 
approaching to poetry than the common doggerel of his usual 
paraphrase. Hardyng wrote his praise of Umfraville from his 
heart, but, as before noted, he turned it into an occasion for 
pointing the moral of the decay and disorder of the time at 
which he wrote. Here again we come into touch with the writer’s 
own personality, and in consequence we again get something 
of real value. Had this lamentation been an addition of the 
later Yorkist version, it might have been discounted as at least 
coloured by partisan bias; but coming as it does in the form 
of a special address to Henry VI it must be accepted as a faithful 
picture. The somewhat similar lament and exhortation which 
appears in the stanzas in praise of Henry V was, from its reference 
to Normandy, clearly written before 1449. The later passage, 
with its denunciation of the misrule and riot in every shire, was 
probably composed some years afterwards, perhaps after the first 
battle of St. Albans in 1455, and may have reference to the 
widespread and continued disturbances which followed on the 
outbreak of the Wars of the Roses. 

It is clear that the writing of Hardyng’s original version was 
spread over a considerable period ; for this indeed its enormous 
length would be a sufficient excuse. The actual narrative ends 


* Ed. Ellis, p. 370; Capgrave, De IJllustribus Henricis, pp. 110-11; Elmham, ap. 
Wright, Political Songs, ii. 120. For Streche see First English Life of Henry V, p. xxviii. 
* Lansdowne MS. 204, ff. 215-16. 
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with 1437, and the work of composition probably began only 
a few years later. Its progress was far advanced whilst Suffolk 
was still in power; hence the favourable tone of its references 
to the unpopular minister. The finishing touches were given 
when disorder had become rampant, but whilst Henry VI was 
still the acknowledged king and source of favour; hence he is 
treated with kindly reverence. Hardyng had scarcely obtained 
his long-sought reward in return for the first version of his 
Chronicle before he set to work to rewrite it in quite another 
spirit. The extraordinary contrast which is thus presented is 
little to the author’s credit. His change of attitude was too 
quick, and his motive too obvious. As a consequence, no reliance 
can be placed on the writer as a judge of other men. As an 
historian he has for the most part no claim to be considered 
an original authority, except in the isolated passages in which 
he wrote from his own knowledge, or in those in which incidentally 
he throws light on the state of England at a time that was not 
germane to his proper subject. The latter are the more valuable 
for their appearance only in the earlier version. Their omission 
is no doubt to be explained by the fact that their form, as part 
of eulogies of or addresses to Lancastrian kings, made them 
unsuitable for Hardyng’s later purpose when he was revising 
his Chronicle for presentation to the Yorkist sovereign. When 
he completed his final version in 1463 the new king’s kin had 
been divorced of all the royalty for sixty-three years. So the 
writer was anxious to show that Henry IV obtained the crown 


Not for desert nor yet for any wit 
Or might of himself.”6 


With this intention he no doubt inserted his account in prose of 
the relations of the Percys with Henry IV, and of the alleged 
scheme to manufacture an hereditary title for the new dynasty 
by pretending that Edmund Crouchback was the elder brother 
of Edward I.” The insertion of lines depreciating Henry IV, 
the curtailing of the praise of Henry V, and the change in the 
references to Henry VI followed naturally. For the omission 
of the long passage on Robert Umfraville it is difficult to find any 
reason except the desire for brevity. In this respect the whole 
Chronicle underwent drastic revision, though it is curious that 
in the process the author should have sacrificed much that would 
seem to have been of most interest to himself. 

In spite of the extensive changes in the phraseology of his 
later version Hardyng added only a little new matter. For the 
period from 1399 to 1437 he seems to have used for the most part 


% Ed. Ellis, pp. 409, 410. 7 Ibid. pp. 351-4. 
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the same sources as before, but sometimes abbreviating and 
sometimes amplifying passages which related to the Percys and 
the Umfravilles. In his general history the two most note- 
worthy additions are the list of Sigismund’s companions in 1416, 
and the story of how Henry V made two knights cease from private 
war.’® The former clearly comes from the same source as the list in 
the Cleopatra Chronicle of London”; possibly it may have been 
given in some lost version of the Brut, for Tito Livio * also made 
use of it. For the latter a parallel exists in a similar story in the 
unique copy of the Brut * in Lambeth MS. 84, which, though not 
written till 1479, no doubt reproduces earlier material. Probably 
in the interval between the composition of his two versions 
Hardyng may have obtained access to another copy of the 
Brut than the one which he had followed in the first instance. 
It may be that he then realized the real character of Norham’s 
Chronicle ; at all events the references to that work disappear. 
I have already noted that the prose account of Agincourt in the 
later version seems to be derived from the Gesta Henrici Quinti 
of Thomas Elmham.*** The stanzas which Hardyng added to 
bring his chronicle down to 1464 do not contain anything which 
might not have been written from common knowledge; the 
most valuable part is the final chapter, which deals with events 
in the north in 1461-4." Hardyng, writing in retirement, was 
perhaps not in touch with Yorkist sentiment ; his chilly reference 
to the downfall of Humphrey of Gloucester and his condemna- 
tion of Suffolk’s murder ® are in conflict with the opinion which 
became popular after the accession of Edward IV. The stanzas 
advocating the assertion of English claims in Scotland underwent 
some modification to suit the altered circumstances. That he 
urged the wisdom of treating Henry VI and his family with 
generosity is so much to his credit. 

Hardyng’s Chronicle was first printed by Richard Grafton 
in 1543. As is well known, Grafton produced two separate 
editions in the same year, though the difference between 
them is mainly one of typography. Nearly thirty years 
afterwards the true character of Hardyng’s work became 
one of the main topics in the dispute between Grafton and 
John Stow. That dispute is of some interest for the light 
which it throws on the history of the manuscripts. Grafton 
had used a copy of the later version, and Stow commented on his 
text thus: ‘John Hardyng exhibited a Chronicle of England, 
with a Mappe or description of Scotland, to King Henry the Sixt, 
which Chronicle doth almost altogether differ from that which 


* Ibid. pp. 376, 383. *® Chronicles of London, p. 124. 
© Vita Henrici, p. 23. *! Brut, ed. Brie, p. 595. *'* Above, p. 463. 
* Ed. Ellis, pp. 406, 407. * Jbid. pp. 400, 401. 
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under his name was imprinted by Ri. Grafton.’ Grafton took 
this to be a charge of falsification against himself, and represented 
Stow to have said that ‘a Chronicle of Harding’s, which he hath 
doth much differ from the Chronicle which under the said 
Harding’s name was printed by me’. Stow retorted: ‘I say 
not that I have such a Chronicle of J. Harding.’™ This was 
in 1572-3. But in spite of Stow’s denial of ownership, it seems 
abundantly clear that. when Stow wrote he had access to the 
Lansdowne MS. For not only is Stow’s first-quoted statement 
an obvious description of that copy, but he had also made use 
of it for his Summary of 1566. This is shown by his citation of 
‘Norham Chronicler’, and by his quotation of the peculiar 
version of Gower’s lines as given in that copy.® It is curious that 
at a later date Stow owned the Harley MS., which was afterwards 
acquired by Sir Simonds D’Ewes, who purchased much of Stow’s 
library, and so passed into the Harleian collection. The Lans- 
downe MS. apparently at one time belonged to Sir Robert Cotton, 
who was also a purchaser of Stow’s manuscripts ; this, however, 
is no proof that Stow had owned the Lansdowne MS., even 
though his denial of ownership was somewhat disingenuous. 
Stow also took Grafton to task for bragging that he had a 
Chronicle of Hardyng written in the Latin tongue. Stow appar- 
ently did not believe this to be true. It is, however, possible that 
Grafton may have seen more than one copy of the Chronicle, and 
that when he spoke of a Latin Chronicle he referred to the Latin 
prose passages which appear in the Harley MS. but are not 
given in his own edition. Grafton’s printed text is in substantial 
agreement with the later version, though he gives in full the 
stanzas descriptive of Scotland, which in the extant manuscripts 
of that version appear only in an abbreviated form. From this 
circumstance and from the frequent variation of readings it 
would seem that he had used a copy which differed from any of 
those which have survived.* 


C. L. KiryqgsFrorp. 


** Survey of London, i, pp. lxxviii, lxxix. > See p. 471 n. 49, above. 
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Northern Affairs in 1724 


LLIED with Prussia under his treaty of Charlottenburg and 
successful in dissuading France from concluding a separate 
alliance with Russia,’ George I at the beginning of the year 1724 
had reason to be satisfied with his position in northern Europe. 
But the satisfaction was seriously disturbed towards the end of 
March by news of a treaty concluded between Russia and Sweden 
on 22 February (0.s.),” which, though in its main clauses inoffensive, 
carried a sting in its tail. A secret article, which was not kept 
secret, obliged the parties to employ their strongest offices at 
the Danish and other courts to obtain for the duke of Holstein- 
Gottorp restitution of his share oi Sleswick, and, if they failed, 
to take counsel with the other powers interested, and particularly 
with the emperor, how this dispute might be ended satisfactorily 
and the danger to the peace of the north arising from it be 
removed. 

The treaty was the result of Peter the Great’s threats of 
the previous summer, combined with the refusal of George I, 
under the restraint of his British government, to render Sweden 
help against him.* At first the Swedes had required that Great 
Britain should be a party, and to that end had tendered their 
mediation for a reconciliation between George I and Peter the 
Great ; they had in view, in fact, a quadruple alliance between 
Russia, Sweden, Great Britain, and France. On George’s part. 
in reply, was demanded as an indispensable preliminary a 
declaration on Peter’s part that he was ready to forget the past, 
and it was stated that the only matter really requiring accommo- 
dation was the expulsion of Michael Bestuzhev from London 
in 1720, an incident for whose cause it was the king of England’s 
right to claim satisfaction, but which he was willing to consign 
to oblivion.4 This same Bestuzhev was now the tsar’s minister 


’ Ante, xxvi. 305-7 and xxvii. 71-6. 

* Dumont, vim. ii. 76. A copy in the original German—the language, says resident 
Jackson, ‘ now used in all transactions between these two Nations ’—with his dispatch 
of 15 April (0.s.), Record Office, Sweden 33 ; translations (various), with those of Finch 
and Jackson of March and April, ibid. 33, 34. 

* Ante, xxvii. 61, 67. 

* Townshend to Finch, from Hanover, 26 August 1723, Record Office, Foreign 
Entry Book 155 and Regencies 4. 
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in Sweden, and he was believed to be anxious to forward the 
reconciliation, in order that he might return to London. William 
Finch had written on the subject from Stockholm : 


I shall by this acquaint your Lordship that the King of Sweden is 
informed of the project of an alliance with the Czar and is not displeased 
with it, but on the contrary very well inclined to it, provided the King 
be included as a principal party. I do not perceive that the King [of 
Sweden] has been forced into this project by the Holstein faction, or that 
His Majesty and the Secret Committee came into it for any other reason 
than to keep the Czar quiet and themselves free from apprehension of 
being invaded, which they believe they shall do by such an alliance, 
provided the King be included as a principal party. 


Recounting conversations with Count Horn, whom he was 
specially instructed to consult and for whose eye very com- 
plimentary dispatches were written in French, Finch stated that 
Bestuzhev had spoken of a reconciliation, so he learnt, in terms 
which he could not have used without permission, and that 
Horn undertook to procure an address from the riksdag to the 
king, praying that no alliance should be made without inclusion 
of the king of England.® Townshend replied that this was 
entirely approved,® and that, if friendship with the tsar were 
re-established, the king would rather see Bestuzhev back in 
England than any other minister, he being personally most 
agreeable.’ 

But the negotiations did not proceed as was desired. To 
summarize the dispatches briefly, it was found that the Swedish 
plenipotentiaries appointed to treat with Bestuzhev were in- 
structed only to offer their master’s mediation, not to make the 
inclusion of the king of England in the treaty a preliminary 
condition. Thereupon Count Horn was informed through Finch 
that George I did not consider his differences with the tsar of 


sufficient weight to merit mediation, and Finch himself was told 
privately : 


It is impossible the King should think of consenting to entrust any 
of his affairs in the hands of the Swedes ; their Government is so weak 
and divided, and the Czar has so great an influence among them, that they 
could not but be the worst Mediators we could pick out, if we wanted any.$ 


° Finch, 28 August (0.s.), Record Office, Sweden 32, and further to like effect 
11 September (0.s.). 

* ‘His Majesty wou’d have you leave no stone unturned to carry the point of the 
Address. . . . Such an Address would be both honourable and advantageous to His 
Majesty, and must mortify the Czar in a very tender part, to see that after all the 
noise he has made, and the alarms he has given, he is so farr from keeping the Kingdom 
of Sweden in awe, that they will prescribe their own terms in case he is desirous of 
making an alliance with them.’ 

* Townshend to Finch, 23 September, Record Office, Foreign Entry Book 155. 

® The same, 26 October. 
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And though later Finch wrote of assurance that in a counter- 
project handed in to Bestuzhev there was nothing in the least 
disagreeable to King George, who would always be distinguished 
as the prince most friendly to Sweden, even though, for its repose 
and tranquillity, steps must be taken to satisfy the tsar’s doubts, 
yet at the end of the year he had to report that, having learnt 
from their minister at Hanover that their mediation would not 
be accepted, the Swedes were disposed to obstruct a reconciliation 
in any other way.? He was instructed in reply to let the Swedish 
ministers know that the king of England would not take the 
‘least step that is derogatory to his honour to bring about 
a reconciliation with the Czar ’.’° And so the negotiations dropped, 
and the separate treaty was proceeded with. 

That the duke of Holstein-Gottorp should have Sleswick back 
the Swedes naturally desired. But against Peter the Great's 
demand, that he should be declared successor to the throne, 
they stood out. Bestuzhev, advancing the proposition, was 
answered that, while the affection of the nation towards the duke 
might support his hopes, if he conducted himself well, the present 
form of government must be maintained and full liberty of election 
must be preserved. And when he and Bassewitz, the duke’s 
minister, presented a formal memorial on the subject, ministers, 
says Finch, were not a little pleased to have in their hands 
a document directly contravening the treaty of Nystad; their 
intention, indeed, would seem to have been from the first not 
to grant the demand, but only to get it put forward." And so in 
the secret article there was no mention of the succession, but 
only of the restitution of Sleswick. 

The powers who felt themselves immediately threatened were 
Denmark and Prussia. But they did not combine for their 
defence ; each had separate recourse to George I. The Danes, 
indeed, could wish to be supported by the master of so fine an 
army and so well-filled a treasury, and Prussia, as Holm shows, 
in spite of dissension on certain questions, for instance on those 
of the Sound tolls and of East Friesland, was on the whole more 
friendly to Denmark than opposed to her.” But Frederick 
William I was not prepared to make an alliance particularly 
offensive to Peter the Great and which promised no advantage 
to himself. With Sleswick, as shown below, he refused to be 
concerned. 

Hated both in Sweden and in Russia,!* the Danes had watched 

* Finch, 27 November and 19 December (0.s.), Record Office, Sweden 32. 

Townshend to Finch, 10 January (0.s.) 1724. 
" Finch, 19 October (0.s.) 1723. 
® See Holm, Danmark-Norges Historie, 1720-1814, i. 125 f. 


* Holm (i. 77) cites Westphalen on the tsaritsa Catherine’s hatred of everything 
that was Danish, and remarks that the tsar’s principal confidants, Yaguzhinsky and 
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with anxiety Bestuzhev’s negotiations, and had continued to press 
for treaties of alliance with George I. When at the end of 1723 
Lord Glenorchy returned from a visit to Hanover, surprise was 
expressed that he did not bring proposais with him. He had to 
report that Admiral Gabel was urging his advice for alliance with 
the tsar instead,’ and he expressed the fear that it would be hard 
to keep the king of Denmark in his present good disposition unless 
something were done to reassure him, for he seemed resolved to 
secure himself in one way or the other, rather than be obliged 
every year to equip a fleet.’ But receiving no light he was reduced 
to plead that the multiplicity of business at the opening of 
parliament prevented attention being given to other affairs. 
When he said that his master’s help could always be depended 
upon, if wanted, ‘the Grand Chancellier replied that he was 
very well satisfied of the good intentions of his Majesty, but that 
it would have a much greater effect if confirm’d by a Treaty,’ 
and he noted ‘a great desire of entring into stricter measures 
with his Majesty ’.1® 

When there came to Copenhagen in March not only the news 
of the Russo-Swedish treaty but also reports that the Swedes were 
arming and that all the men-of-war at Carlskrona were being got 
ready to join the Russian fleet equipping at Cronslot and Reval, 
sixteen or eighteen of the line and six frigates, the Danish envoy 
at Stockholm was recalled and appeal was again made to George I. 
But while Townshend admitted to Finch at Stockholm that the 
secret article, with its ‘strong intimations of further more 
effectual measures ’ to be taken for the recovery of Sleswick than 
the mere exercise of good offices, must make the Danes believe 
that war upon them was intended,” yet he was careful to minimize 
the danger at Copenhagen, and it was only suggested to Glenorchy 
that, if the Danes had any offers to make for removing the 
difficulties which had hitherto stood in the way of a treaty, they 
should send some one with them to London.’* For in the first 
place there was no thought in England of sending men-of-war 


Osterman, were of like mind. A principal cause of offence, Westphalen observed, was 
the refusal to match the crown prince of Denmark with the tsarevna Anne. 

** ©The Grand Chancellier tells me that M". Gabel takes advantage of this Treaty’s 
not having gone on as easily as the King expected, to endeavour to perswade him 
to enter into measures with the Czar, telling him he may see what he is to expect 
from England.’ 

*® Glenorchy, 28 December 1723, Record Office, Denmark 46. 

‘° The same, 26 February 1724, ibid. 47. 

* Townshend to Finch, 24 March (0.s.), and similarly to Scott at Berlin, Record 
Office, Foreign Entry Books 155, 53. 

* To Glenorchy, 20 March (o0.s.), ibid. 5. The king ‘ wonders that it should be 
expected at Copenhagen that your Lord? should receive instructions to conclude that 
business there, when it has stuck for this great while chiefly upon two points, the one 
relating to the trade of his Majesty’s subjects, and the other to the reciprocal obliga- 
tions of the treaty’ (the naval succour, that is, cf. ante, xxvii. 61, 62). 
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to the Sound, and secondly heed had to be taken of French 
jealousy of an alliance between Great Britain and Denmark. 
The duke of Newcastle, who had now succeeded Lord Carteret 
as secretary of state for the southern province, instructed Horatio 
Walpole at Paris : 


the King’s engagements with that Crown having been entered into jointly 
with France, Monst de Morville might be assured that His Maty was not 
about entring into further engagements with that Court, but would deferr 
all thoughts of that kind, at least for some time till He saw how the Czar 
would act with regard to Him. 


And though he would like to concert an answer to be made to 
the king of Denmark, if necessary, in view of his ‘ daily instances ’, 
yet he ‘in this as in everything else would do nothing but in 
concert with the Court of France’. He was glad to know that 
Morville thought that some expedient might be found to satisfy 
both the king of Denmark and the duke of Holstein-Gottorp.” 
Later, when there was a report at Paris that Denmark had acceded 
to the treaty of Charlottenburg, Horatio Walpole gave assurance 
that the king was not capable of allowing such a thing after his 
repeated promises, and after having deferredalliance with Denmark 
‘purely out of regard to the instances of the French court ’.”° 
Turning to Prussia, we find that power not only on the worst 
of terms with Sweden,” but also increasingly mistrustful of 
Russia, largely in consequence of the non-execution of the late 
Courland marriage-treaty. At the beginning of the year Frederick 
William I could still call the tsar his ‘ waarer und bester ’, his 
‘bester und sicherster’ friend, assuring him that the objects 
of the treaty of Charlottenburg were entirely peaceful and not 
in the least opposed to his interest—he could not take it ill that 
Prussia should seek to strengthen her position by the renewal of 


* 6 April (0.s.), British Museum, Add. MS. 32738. 

** H. Walpole to Newcastle, 21 June, ibid. 32739. 

*t Diplomatic relations between Prussia and Sweden had been broken off in con- 
sequence of the arrest of the Swedish envoy, Count Posse, in November 1723, for debt. 
At the end of January 1724 Posse left Berlin without taking leave. Also there were 
disputes of considerable acerbity touching trade at Wolgast and the non-fulfilment 
by Prussia of her obligations to Pomeranian landowners under the treaty of 1720. 
The gravity of the Posse affair is shown by an expression of James Scott: ‘ S’il arrive 
que les Russes et les Suédois prennent ensemble des mesures contraires 4 la tran- 
quillité du nord, Je croy que laffaire du Comte Posse en sera regardé comme la cause 
prochaine’ (15 January 1724, Record Office, Prussia 17). George I refused to inter- 
fere in these disputes because, in Townshend’s words, * the King has by experience 
seen that remonstrances made by his Minister [at Berlin] make but little impression 
and have no good effect’ (to Finch, 8 February (0.s.), ibid., Foreign Entry Book 155). 
And, says Finch of the Swedes: * They talk very much of the King of Prussia’s ill 
usage of them, and give hints, that this would not have happed, if something had not 
been concerted between the King, the King of Prussia, and the King of Denmark, 
when His Majesty was at Berlin ;’ a thing which he denied positively (19 December 
(o.s.) 1723, ibid., Sweden 32). 
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her ancient treaties with Great Britain—and asserting that there 
was nothing on foot with the imperial court but the ‘ punctation ’ 
concluded with Count Flemming and efforts for a reconciliation. 
But at the same time suspicious inquiries were made of Mardefeld 
at St. Petersburg about the ships equipping at Reval and about 
Prince Kurakin’s return to Paris, a fresh evidence, it was said, 
of an alliance impending between France and Russia. France, 
Mardefeld was told, with her far-reaching and dangerous views, 
was in no way to be trusted, and no doubt the growing might 
of Prussia was a ‘ Stachel im Auge’ to her as well as to Austria. 
And his attention was called to the reports of an alliance between 
Russia and Sweden, a measure of which the tsar was thought, 
indeed, to be incapable, but which was dangerous alike to Prussia, 
England, and Denmark.” 

When the proximate conclusion of the treaty was known 
Mardefeld was informed that it was believed to have in view the 
recovery of the former possessions of Sweden in Germany, and 
urgent instructions were sent him, and again a month later, 
to get a copy communicated.* Then on 1 April Wallenrodt in 
London was ordered to ascertain the views of the British govern- 
ment on the subject. He in reply reported Townshend to say 
in strict confidence that it was not doubted that the treaty was 
directed against Denmark, now the prey of a thousand anxieties 
about it, nor that if Denmark were overcome by Sweden the 
latter would go further. Therefore the king of England would 
like to know what measures the king of Prussia would propose ; 
he could not advise a Prussian guarantee of Sleswick to Denmark, 
for the French and English guarantees already given were 
sufficient, but only that measures should be taken to submit 
the affair to negotiation. Denmark was very anxious to make 
alliance with Great Britain, but nothing would be done in that 
until the king of Prussia’s views were known.” In answer 
Frederick William discussed the dangers of the situation at 
length, and emphasized their reality,”® but meanwhile Wallenrodt 

= Ante, xxvii. 58. 

* Rescripts to Mardefeld, 1 January to 19 February, Staatsarchiv, Berlin. In the 
last-named we have further: ‘So lange der Tzaar lebet, halten Wir Uns genugsam 
versichert, dass Wir, in keiner Occasion, es mag dieselbe beschaffen seyn wie sie will, 
von demselben nichts, als eine sincere Freundschaft, und alles gute, Uns zu promittiren 
haben ; kommen aber kiinfftig andere Zeiten, so wird sich auch Rath dabey finden.’ 

** Rescripts of 26 February and 21 and 28 March, ibid. 

* Wallenrodt, 14 April, ibid. Later, however, Colonel Du Bourgay, Scott’s suc- 
cessor at Berlin, was directed to insinuate unofficially how proper a Prussian guarantee 
of Sleswick, as solicited by the Danish envoy, General Lévenorn, would be. But 
he was forbidden to support the request openly, because the king of Prussia would 
certainly require some advantage from Denmark in return, and the king of England 
would not risk his credit by being involved in the demand (‘Townshend to Du Bourgay, 


21 July (0.s.), Record Office, Foreign Entry Book 53). 
*° Rescript to Wallenrodt, 25 April, Staatsarchiv, Berlin. 
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was writing that he and Townshend agreed that the Swedish 
armaments reported were but a gasconade, the latter reaffirming 
his master’s desire to do anything that was necessary in concert 
with the king of Prussia, but asserting his own disinclination to 
take precipitate action in so serious a matter before receiving 
further light.” 

Frederick William declined to share the optimism expressed. 
He was genuinely alarmed at the reports of arming in Sweden 
and Russia, as his rescripts to Mardefeld show,” and he was still 
oppressed by the fear of an alliance between Russia and France, 
even ascribing to French underhand intrigue the present develop- 
ments.” Now he desired that a joint Prussian and Hanoverian 
corps should at once take the field, ready to oppose in arms 
the apprehended Swedish invasion. And he transmitted further 
advices of new Russian naval preparations, suggesting that 
France might act by offering her mediation between Russia, 
Sweden, and Denmark. Austria also, he thought, had a hand 
in the matter, but the king of England and himself, he said, 
were strong enough to hold their own, though they must be 
ready to act, if necessary, and must prevent France from taking 
sides with Sweden and the tsar.*° 

But now reports came from Sweden of a reassuring character, 
for instance, of statements by Count Horn ‘that the true and 
sincere intention of the Swedish government is to keep at peace 
with all the world ’, and that the secret article, to which Sweden 
was obliged to consent, should be looked upon only as words.”* 
And so Wallenrodt now wrote that Townshend did not expect 
any enterprise on the part of the Swedes this year, and that 
while the assembling of an army corps was assented to, if matters 
became serious, it was thought to be paying too great a compli- 
ment to them to show any disquietude as yet.” And Chambrier, 


*? Wallenrodt, 18 and 25 April, and further 5 May, «bid. 

*8 25 April to 20 May, ibid. 

** “Das schlimmste bey diesem gantzen Werck ist dieses, dass die Crohn Frank- 
reich, ohne allem Zweiffel, mit unter der decke lieget, und an allen diesen Nordischen 
Affairen in faveur des Tzaaren, der Crohn Schweden, und des Hertzogs von Holstein, 
viel theil nimbt, in dem Abschau, dadurch sich eine solche bande im Norden zu for- 
miren, deren Sie sich zu ihrem interesse, bey den kiinfftigen Conjuncturen, gebrauchen, 
und wodurch Sie Uns, und vielleicht auch die force des Chur-Hauses Braunschweig, 
im Reich, alle mahl in échec halten kénne ’ (to Wallenrodt, 11 April, ibid.). Townshend 
assured Wallenrodt that France had no hand in the affair and only desired the preserva- 
tion of peace. 

*° Rescripts to Wallenrodt, 2 and 6 May, and similarly again 16 May, ibid. 

*! Finch, 15 April (0.s.), Record Office, Sweden 34. 

* 16 and 19 May, Staatsarchiv, Berlin. Wallenrodt expressed the wish that the 
Swedes would undertake something, for it would give Prussia the opportunity of 
annexing the rest of Swedish Pomerania, seeing that the Swedes were now in favour 
neither in England, nor, as he noted from utterances of his French colleague Chavigny, 
in France. 
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the Prussian minister at Paris, reported a like belief there, 
‘non obstant le désir, que la Cour de Vienne pourroit en avoir, 
& fin de brouiller de nouveau les affaires dans le Nord.’ It was 
thought, he said, that the tsar’s object in insisting on the secret 
article was to give a touch of the spur to England, in order to 
hasten on the reconciliation which he so much desired, as France 
did also, ‘ parcequ’Elle ne souhaittoit point d’avoir d’autres 
Alliez en Allemagne, que Ve Mt¢, le Roy d’ Angleterre, et le Tzaar, 
que ce seroit la plus magnifique Alliance, que la France pourroit 
avoir.’ ® 

It seems strange to us that such real alarm of invasion should 
have prevailed. Power of offence on the part of Sweden was 
barely existent, and the bulk of Peter the Great’s forces were 
engaged in the Caspian provinces or on the Turkish frontier. 
Of the 118,000 regulars, with two or three times the number of 
Kalmucks, Cossacks, and Tartars, which Campredon reckoned him 
to command, only 33,000 regulars were in the Baltic provinces.™* 
But eyes were directed southwards as well as to the north and 
east, in consequence of the special mention of the emperor in 
the secret article’ St. Saphorin was reporting frequent con- 
ferences of the Russian and Swedish residents at Vienna with 
the arch-enemy of Great Britain and Prussia, Vice-Chancellor 


Schénborn, and himself and the French envoy treated with 
contemptuous neglect,** and it was believed that the emperor 
intended to accept the invitation given and to take up the cause 
of the duke of Holstein-Gottorp seriously. 

The relations of George I with Austria were more strained 
than ever. The court of Vienna would yield no point on the 
contentions of the south, attacks on protestant constitutional 


%3 23 May, ibid. 

** Campredon, 9 February, Sbornik of the Imperial Russian Historical Society, 
lii. 159. 

* A year and a half later Stephen Poyntz, envoy at Stockholm, sounded Count 
Horn on the reasons for the mention. They were strange, he said, and he forwarded 
them for curiosity; but the final one was that ‘the Czar would have it so’, and so 
many material alterations had been necessary that the Swedes were glad to let the 
compliment to the emperor stand (25 August (o0.s.) 1725, Record Office, Sweden 38). 

*° St. Saphorin on 8 February (at great length) and 25 March, Record Office, 
Germany (Empire) 52. He wrote in his vexation: ‘ Que faire, my Lord, avec des 
gens, lesquells s'ils pensent, ce qu’ils font trés foiblement, pensent pour se former des 
illusions, qui sont plus divisés entr’eux qu’ils ne l’ayent jamais été, et qui ont un 
Maitre qui se laisse toujours dévoyer de ses sentiments pour adopter ceux que le 
dernier qui luy parle luy propose. Et comme le procédé qwils ont eu envers Mons": 
Du Bourg et moy en ne nous communiquant point le projet qu’ils avoient envoyé 
en France leur a en quelque maniére réussi, ils prennent le soin le plus attentif de nous 
dévoyer de tout.’ As partly the cause of this neglect he complained of boastings 
on the part of the Hanoverian envoy, Count Huldenberg, that the long-pending 
negotiation for the investiture of Bremen and Verden was now confided to him: 
“je ne me suis que trop appergu, que depuis lors on me regardoit icy comme n’y 
signifiant presque plus rien.’ 
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rights in Germany continued, the investiture of Bremen and 
Verden was still withheld, and a further quarrel had arisen on the 
subject of the Ostend Company. On the side of Charles VI his 
ambassador, Count Conrad Starhemberg, had presented in October 
1723 a long list of complaints, ranging from King George’s 
attitude towards the religious disputes, alleged aspiration on his 
part to predominance in the empire, and his opposition to the 
Ostend Company, down to personal offence given to the count 
in the matter of customs, excise, and carriage of letters.” And 
fuel had been added to the fire by the treaty of Charlottenburg. 
Prussia was in like case, in spite of the formal resumption of 
diplomatic intercourse. Frederick William I persisted in acts of in- 
subordination, as they were regarded at Vienna; and in his military 
power Charles VI saw the principal obstacle to his own aims at 
autocracy in the empire: as Droysen puts it, he had to capture 
the Prussian position first and humble that prince who aspired 
to be independent.** On the other side, while Frederick William 
always expressed the greatest veneration for the emperor per- 
sonally, his quick temper was continually being roused by decrees 
of the Aulic council against him, which he attributed to Austrian 
ill-will” The part taken by Saxony in these affairs of the 
empire—for instance, the issue of imperial commissions to 
Augustus II to make execution in Tecklenburg and in East 
Friesland—made matters worse. The king of Poland was the 
man whom Frederick William most hated; his frontier lay but 
thirty miles from Berlin, and he was working against him even 
on the very tender point of the succession to Juliers and Berg.” 
On the Saxon side the activity and impudence of Prussian 
recruiting officers “ brought from Augustus the threat of raising 


37 See Townshend to Starhemberg, Hanover, 5 October 1723, Record Office, 
Foreign Entry Book 222. 

38 Geschichte der preussischen Politik, tv. ii. 367. 

%® See the letters of Frederick William to his friend General Seckendorf, employed 
in mediating between him and the court of Vienna, and the latter’s reports in 
Forster's Friedrich Wilhelm I, Kinig von Preussen, iii. 243, and Urkundenbuch ii. On 
26 January Prince Eugene had written to Seckendorf that it was hardly possible 
to be well with the king of Prussia if he continued ‘ in seiner bisherigen ausserordent- 
lichen Betragniss und bestindigen Anstésslichkeiten ’ (ibid. p. 6). 

*© See Scott’s dispatches of 25 April and 6 May, Record Office, Prussia 17, and 
Droysen, pp. 356-7. St. Saphorin wrote on 6 May: ‘Il y a déja longtéms que j’ay 
marqué & Vétre Excellence que les Catholiques de Empire n’omettent rien pour 
empécher que le Roy de Prusse ne puisse remplir les vues qu’on luy attribue sur les 
Pais de Bergue et de Juliers, aprés le mort de lElecteur Palatine’ (Record Office, 
Germany, Empire, 52). Erdmannsdérffer observes that Frederick William I was as 
much preoccupied during his life by this ambition as was Charles VI by the Pragmatic 
Sanction (Deutsche Geschichte, ii. 404). 

“ See Péllnitz, Mémoires pour servir a [ Histoire des quatre derniers Souverains de 
la Maison de Brandebourg Royale de Prusse, ii. 139-46. Erdmannsdorffer (ii. 507) 
writes of the ‘ brutalen Gewaltsamkeiten und listigen Kniffen’ of the officers. Not 
less indignation was roused in Hanover and other countries than in Saxony, and in 
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the ‘cartel’, a thing which might mean serious loss to the 
Prussian army by desertion.” On this head Frederick William 
sought to calm the court of Dresden ; he sent a cordial invitation 
to Count Flemming to come to Berlin for friendly conferences 
again. But an interview, which took place, only resulted in further 
misunderstanding.” In addition, belief in hostile intentions on 
the part of the emperor and the king of Poland had lately been 
strengthened by the report of the formation of a catholic league 
which should dispose of a force of 60,000 men “—a paper array, 
and not one which could intimidate Prussia with her full treasury, 
her own larger army ready for the field, her well-stored magazines 
and modernized fortresses. But Frederick William did not want 
war unless he was forced into it. 


To Austria the natural counterpoise was France, and George I 
now sought to obtain from the French government the same 
support in the north which it was faithfully rendering in the south. 
With this object, while at Copenhagen and Berlin, as we have 
seen, the cue was to allay the alarm aroused by the Russo-Swedish 
treaty, in order that Great Britain might not be committed to the 
expense of armaments, at Paris the danger was magnified. Not, 
care was taken to affirm, that the king of England stood in any 
fear of the tsar; the prosperous state of his affairs at home and 
the treaties made with Prussia and solicited by Denmark rendered 
him easy on that head; but precautions must be taken for the 


Denmark a Prussian lieutenant caught would probably have been hanged, but that 
it was desired to exchange him for the murderer Pretorius, who had taken refuge 
in Prussia. Pretorius was eventually exchanged for twelve giant recruits (Scott, 
22 February; Glenorchy, 19 February, 19 September, 28 October: Record Office, 
Prussia 17, Denmark 47). 

“ Thus Scott on 8 April: if the court of Dresden made further demands, ‘ Je vois 
qu’icy on sera porté & soupconner qu'elle est instiguée & cela par la cour de Vienne, 
qui regarde peut-étre la levée du cartel entre la cour de Saxe et celle-cy comme un 
moyen seur et plausible pour faire diminuer le nombre des troupes prussiennes, et 
pour préparer le chemin pour l’exécution de ces desseins que sa Majesté Impériale, 
a ce que bien des gens croyent, médite en faveur de la catholicité ou pour étendre son 
autorité dans lempire.’ 

* Scott, 20 to 30 May. The interview took place at Luckau on the Saxon frontier 
between Flemming, travelling to Aix-la-Chapelle, and the Prussian ministers Ilgen and 
Katsch. Flemming affronted Ilgen by carrying off Katsch to discuss a private matter 
apart, and an open quarrel was with difficulty averted. Scott says: ‘ Aprés s’étre 
chamaillés un peu sur les affaires de Tecklenburg et d’Ostfrise, comme aussi sur les 
prétentions de sa Majesté polonaise sur les Duchez de Juliers et Berg, ils se sont 
séparez sans venir 4 aucune résolution, et fort peu contens Je croy les uns des autres.’ 
Further negotiations took place when Flemming came to Berlin late in July, and 
though Scott’s successor, Du Bourgay, sent word that all differences were ‘as good as 
adjusted’ with him, this was by no means the case. In January 1725 the questions 
of East Friesland and of the cartel had become acute, and Du Bourgay then wrote that, 
if Flemming did no more good on a coming visit than on the last, he had better stay 
away (13 January 1725, Record Office, Prussia 18). 

“* Droysen, p. 357. The news was forwarded to London from Berlin with an ex- 


pression of the desire that the British court should dissuade France from joining it 
(Wallenrodt, 16 May, Staatsarchiv, Berlin). 
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general interest of Europe and particularly for the negotiations 
at Cambray, ‘ which any diversion by new disturbances in the 
North at this juncture would certainly give the House of Austria 
an opportunity of defeating.“ Arguing the matter with the 
French secretary for foreign affairs, the Count de Morville, 
Horatio Walpole persuaded him, he says, to represent to the 
Swedish minister, Baron Gedda, ‘in friendly but in very strong 
terms . . . the great jealousy and umbrage’ which the secret 
article of the treaty must give to the northern powers, and its 
violation of that made between Sweden and Denmark in 1720 
and guaranteed by Great Britain and France. Gedda, Walpole 
goes on, disclaimed having seen the treaty, but protested that 
it was defensive only and harmless.“* According to Finch, 
Gedda reported home that Morville had particularly inveighed 
against the special mention of the emperor and the omission of 
any reference to the king of France, in spite of what the latter 
had done for Sweden ; and ministers, said Finch, were seriously 
disquieted, some divining the pressure put upon Morville by 
Walpole.” 

What was decided upon was to endeavour to obtain the 
accession of France, and incidentally that of Holland,® to 
the treaty of Charlottenburg. Walpole, opening the proposal 
privately to Fleury, with whom he had established very con- 
fidential relations,” found him greatly in favour of it. But 
Morville opposed, alone almost, so Fleury stated, among the 
members of the council. At an interview with Morville Walpole 
set forth that, should the tsar ‘ contrary to all expectations return 
suddenly to Petersburgh with his peace with the Turks in his 

** See Newcastle’s dispatches of April, British Museum, Add. MS. 32738. 
“© To Newcastle, 3 May, ibid. 

“” Finch, 13 May and 3 June (0.s.), Record Office, Sweden 34. 

The Dutch were being urged to increase their military forces with a view to 
impressing the court of Vienna: see, for instance, a long letter from Townshend of 
25 February (0.s.) to his friend Van Goslinga, Record Office, Holland 280, a volume 
of very interesting correspondence of Townshend with various Dutch statesmen. 

* Fleury’s position was stated by Horatio Walpole in September as follows. The 
duke of Bourbon and Morville concerted the management of foreign affairs before they 
were discussed in the council, and were able to send secret orders of themselves to 
foreign courts ; but they would venture on nothing very material without the privity 
of the bishop of Fréjus (Fleury), so long as he maintained his influence over the young 
king ; he, however, was a very temperate man, and did not seek to encroach upon 
their authority, only ‘to speak his mind with strength and freedom upon matters 
of consequence as they came before him ’ (to Newcastle, 26 September, British Museum, 
Add. MS. 32740). Previously Walpole had written of Fleury’s discoursing to him 
‘a series of as good reasoning and judgement and with as great a compass relating 
to the whole system of Europe as I ever heard. . . . Although his proceedings are 
calm and soft, yet his way of thinking is strong and vigorous’ (31 May, Add. MS. 
32739). And Lord Peterborough, who came to Paris in August to urge enterprises 


against Austria of his own spirited conception, named him as ‘ the ablest man con- 
cerned in publick affairs’ (9 September, ibid. 32740). 


48 
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pocket ’,*° and should force the free passage of the Sound or 
otherwise disturb the tranquillity of the north, then he was 
afraid he should be ‘considered in England as having been 
amused with fair and dilatory assurances instead of settling 
something solid and essential that might have warded and 
prevented the mischief’. Some method, he urged, should be 
concerted ‘for being in a readiness to act upon the first alarm, 
and I endeavoured by this means to draw from him, without. 
mentioning it myself, his sentiments about France’s entring 
into the Alliance concluded between his Majesty and the King 
of Prussia’. Morville, however, maintained that there was little 
cause for alarm, and objected the danger of giving offence at 
Vienna and so breaking up the congress of Cambray. Fleury, 
on the other hand, ‘ assured me that his sentiments concurred 
entirely with mine, and that as he had the same way of thinking 
as I had with regard to the Emperour, so he had spoke to the same 
effect at the Council,’ and had proposed that ‘ preliminaries or 
heads ’ should be drawn up and signed.” 

Newcastle now informed Walpole of expressions used by 
Count Rottembourg at Cambray to the British plenipotentiaries, 
Lords Polwarth and Whitworth, in favour of what was proposed, 
not only ‘ for the preservation of the peace of the North and for 
the securing of those acquisitions of which His Maty is now so 
rightfully possest in those parts ’, but also as likely to further the 
alliance in negotiation with Russia; in fine, to make all the 
northern powers court the king’s friendship. To the Dutch 
Newcastle thought that the first proposals should come from 
France, with the promise to support their opposition to the 
Ostend Company and to have that question brought forward 
at Cambray ; the king, he said, would use his utmost endeavours 
to persuade them to comply. Yet, he concluded, if it should 
appear that what Rottembourg said came chiefly from himself, 
‘and is not much relisht where you are,’ the matter must not be 
pressed, lest the impression should be given that the king was 
looking to his own advantage.’ Walpole replied that he believed 
that Rottembourg’s utterances ‘ arose purely from his own true 
judgment with relation to the North ’,* and that Morville was 
strongly opposed to raising the question of the Ostend Company 

°° A prospect not at all well looked upon by George I. He thought, Newcastle 
had written, that France had been too hasty in promoting the peace before the tsar 
was reconciled to him and had renounced all views of troubling the north, at least for 
the present. And he had wanted instructions to be sent to the marquis de Bonac at 
Constantinople ‘to put such rubbs in the way’ as should delay the negotiation (to 
H. Walpole, 6 April (0.s.), Add. MS. 32738). 

5! H. Walpole to Newcastle, 17 May, ibid. 5 7 May (0.s.), ibid. 

58 * Being very conversant and intelligent in those affairs ; as also from his sincere 


disposition and desire that France should act in concert with His Majesty for preserving 
the tranquillity there.’ 
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at Cambray and still ‘very cool and backward in taking the least 
step towards the treaty with Prussia, untill we havea final resolution 
from the Czar relating to a reconciliation with His Majesty ’.* 
The negotiations went on till August, Fleury consistently 
supporting Walpole’s contentions, or professing to do so, and 
Morville maintaining the danger of a rupture at Cambray on the 
one hand, and of angering the tsar, before his real intentions were 
known, on the other. Walpole argued on the contrary that 


it was plain to me that if the Czar out of pure caprice, or with no good 
design was resolved to keep at a distance with his Majesty, the only 
means to bring him to a better temper, or to prevent his fomenting any 
troubles, would be the accession of France to the treaty with Prussia. 


He summed up: ‘ Upon the whole . . . there is a general good 
intention here to act in concert with his Majesty with regard 
to the affairs of the North as well as of the South ;’ and as to 
the present proposal Fleury was for it, Morville against, and the 
duke of Bourbon ‘extremely doubtfull and divided in his 
opinion’. He was ordered in reply to cease from further 
instances and to await the issue of the negotiations with Peter 
the Great.°° Yet on 1 September Wallenrodt could report 
Townshend’s opinion that, once the difficulties arising from the 
Quadruple Alliance—that is, the negotiations at Cambray— 
were settled, he would be able to persuade the French government 
to accede to the treaty of Charlottenburg and give a guarantee 
on the known point.” 

Frederick William of Prussia was now invited to accede to 
the Russo-Swedish treaty, and apparently would have liked to 
do so, were it made worth his while. But no advantage, Marde- 
feld was told, was to be hoped for from acceptance ; his master 
preferred to keep his hands free in regard to northern affairs, 
and nothing would persuade the king of England to revoke his 
guarantee of Sleswick to Denmark. Yet he must not decline the 
invitation absolutely, but thank the tsar, and say that the 
matter was under consideration.» The offer and its rejection 
were duly imparted to George I by Wallenrodt, and pleasure 
was expressed in reply. It was impossible, he was told, to find 
an equivalent for Sleswick excepting at the hands of Denmark, 

54 24 May, ibid. 

°° To Newcastle, 17 July and 9 August, Add. MS. 32739. . 

5° Townshend to H. Walpole, 3 August (0.s.), Add. MS. 32740. 

% Staatsarchiv, Berlin. Townshend still expected a successful outcome at Cambray, 
writing to Du Bourgay at Berlin that the main principles of settlement were agreed 
upon (14 August (0.s.), Record Office, Prussia 18). The * bekandter punct’ was, pre- 
sumably, the succession to Juliers and Berg. 

58 Rescript to Mardefeld, 22 August, Staatsarchiv, Berlin. For Frederick William’s 


statement of his principle, to enter into no treaty from which he did not derive con- 
siderable advantage, see ante, xxvii. 54 n. 
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and so the question must be postponed until there was oppor- 
tunity for its solution. But the king was entirely of the king of 
Prussia’s opinion that, in view of the duke of Holstein-Gottorp’s 
expectation of the crown of Sweden, it would not be good for him 
to be too strong on the German side of the Baltic.” 

George’s position in regard to Sleswick was that he would 
neither force the king of Denmark to find an equivalent, nor 
contribute to compensation himself. On the latter point he 
protested strongly against the Danish assertion, that under 
his treaty of 1715 he had agreed to pay the half of any such 
compensation ; and this attitude, though its justice is difficult 
to understand, was consistently maintained during the ensuing 
years.” On the former, when complaint was made by the 
Danish minister at Paris of utterances on the subject by Cam- 
predon at St. Petersburg, his contention that France had no right 
to support the tsar in such a demand was strongly backed from 
London, it being pointed out that no such condition attached to 
the British and French guarantees given in 1720. Newcastle wrote 
emphatically: ‘neither France nor England have any right 
to impose or even so much as recommend to Denmark their 
giving an equivalent for Sleswick,’ to do so might stir up at 
Copenhagen a dangerous enmity to both crowns. 

On the Prussian side Mardefeld had been ordered at the 


beginning of the year to have no converse with Westphalen on 
Holstein affairs, for what had passed on the subject formerly 
was well remembered.” Solov’ev says that Frederick William 


** Wallenrodt, 15 September, Staatsarchiv, Berlin. 

°° Compare the author’s George I and the Northern War, pp. 70,72. The assertion now 
made was that the claim was only ‘founded upon a declaration made, as the words 
of it lead you to think, at the time of the ratification of the treaty 1715. But the 
King never heard any mention made of it, till the year 1720, when the K. of Denmark 
mention’d it to L’ Polwarth as a separate article to the effect and in the manner above 
mention’d. If such a declaration was given, it was not only without H. Ma‘’s privity 
or previous order, but it was neither transmitted to him, at the same time with the 
ratifications of the s‘ treaty, nor at any time since, neither has the King yet ever 
seen any thing of it but a pretended copy without any date and signed by nobody’ 
(Townshend to H. Walpole, 10 August (0.s.) 1724, British Museum, Add. MS. 32740). 
The article does not appear in the counterpart of the treaty of 26 June 1715 between 
Denmark and Hanover preserved in the Staatsarchiv at Hanover, because it was not 
signed till 16 July, when the king of Denmark refused to ratify the treaty without 
it. At the Record Office (Treaty Papers 4) is a copy of it in German as signed by 
Baron Eltz in the camp before Stralsund on 16 July and ratified by George I in London 
on 28 July. He must have forgotten this, and of course his British ministers had 
nothing to do with the matter, the treaty of 1715 only concerning Hanover. For the 
contentions on the subject in 1728 see British Museum, Add. MS. 32755, f£. 563f., 
where copies of the treaty are misdated 26 July. 

* To H. Walpole, 21 August (0.s.), Add. MS. 32740. 

* Rescript to Mardefeld, 1 January 1724, Staatsarchiv, Berlin. It was remarked : 
‘Ob aber, und was der K6nigliche Danische Hoff aus Tractaten, die Er, Seiner Seits, 
selbst nicht gehalten, sondern dehnen Er directo zuwieder gehandelt, praetendiren 
kénne, das wird sich zu seiner Zeit zeigen.’ 
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declared to the Russian ambassador at Berlin that he would never 
oppose the succession of the duke of Holstein-Gottorp in Sweden, 
and that he favoured the restitution of Sleswick to him, though 
he would not act in that matter excepting in good company ; * 
and it is not in dissonance with this that we find orders sent to 
Mardefeld in June to make the Holstein ministers understand 
that their master’s prospects depended upon a reconciliation 
between the tsar and the king of England.“ In Scott’s version, 
as Cnyphausen informed him, Mardefeld was instructed to declare 
that the king of Prussia would not run counter to the British 
and French guarantees of Sleswick to Denmark, and that the 
duke had best apply himself to promote the said reconciliation, 
which accomplished, it might not be difficult to persuade the 
Danes to find him a proper equivalent.” 

France also refused to accede to the Russo-Swedish treaty. 
When Gedda, after putting off the requests of Prince Kurakin 
to join with him in soliciting the accession, received formal 
orders to desire it, Morville, so Walpole says, desired the matter 
to be deferred until a conclusion had been come to with Russia, 
and affirmed that no engagements would be entered into separately 
from the king of England.® 

In the meantime the British court had been seriously alarmed 
by reports of the king of Sweden’s desire to abdicate. It was 
feared that the consequence would be the accession of the duke 
of Holstein-Gottorp and the complete subjection of Sweden 
to the tsar, who would then be able to attack Great Britain from 
its ports. The abdication, Townshend wrote, would be ‘ of fatal 
consequence ’ to the king’s affairs at the present juncture, nor 
could it be believed that the king of Sweden was willing to act 
so mean a part, and one so injurious to his honour and interest. 
Finch was ordered to make inquiry—strictly private, lest the 
king and his ministers should ‘ by dismal representations of their 
wants and necessitys’ magnify their distress, in the hope of 
extracting unreasonable conditions—about the strength of the 
royal party and of the so-called ‘ Patriots’, and what ground 


"° Istoria Rossy, book xviii, ch. 2. 

* Rescripts of 3 and 6 June, Staatsarchiv, Berlin. 

* Scott, 6 June, Record Office, Prussia 17. Campredon pressed the same advice 
on the duke, as instructed, but says: ‘ Il est convenu de cette vérité avec moi, mais 
comme il est entiérement dévoué 4 la cour de Vienne, et qu'il est certain, que cette 
derniére le fortifie dans lopiniatreté de ne jamais consentir & la cession du Sleswig, on 
ne peut nullement compter sur les paroles du duc de Holstein, trés mal disposé d’ailleurs 
pour la France et pour Angleterre. Mais comme il est sous la tutelle du Czar, il faudra 
bien, qu'il en passe par tout ce que ce Prince voudra, et je ne puis pas croire, non- 
obstant tout ce que dessus, que le Czar veuille courir la chance d’une guerre pour ses 
intéréts ’ (26 May, Sbornik, lii. 224). 

°° H. Walpole to Townshend, 30 August and 22 September, British Museum, Add. 
MS. 32740; confirmed by Morville to Campredon, 7 September, Sbornik, lii. 284. 
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the Holstein faction had gained since the treaty of February.” 
And Horatio Walpole was instructed to sound the court of 
France on the matter, emphasizing the danger and intimating 
that, were the blow to fall ‘at this juncture when neither the 
Duke nor the Czar are come to any terms of agreement with His 
Majesty ’, the last-named might be obliged ‘to withdraw his 
attention from the affairs of the South in order to guard his own 
affairs from the confusion and disaster that will threaten them ’, 
and so be unable to give to France the aid she might desire, in 
case the negotiations at Cambray fell through. He should show 
the French ministers, Newcastle went on, a copy of Townshend's 
dispatch of 22 June (o.s.), ‘concerning the King’s sentiments of 
the affairs both in the South and North,’ in order to let them 
see ‘ upon what conditions alone they may expect that assistance 
from the King, which perhaps they may stand so much in 
need of ’. 

Finch’s reply was reassuring; the king’s enemies, he said, 
were few in number, and the constitutionalists could never 
enjoy so much power under any other ruler: the reports, he 
thought, were purposely set on foot in order to obtain financial 
assistance.” And Walpole, having busied himself with obtaining 
from Gedda an exact account of the disposition of each Swedish 
senator, advised, as the result, that the neutrals, whose leader 
was Count Horn, might be influenced by favours shown to them- 
selves or their families ; that those opposed to the king might be 
bought, if only he had money; and that the army, clergy, and 
populace were thoroughly well disposed towards him. To 
Gedda’s hint of the propriety of a supply of money he was well 
enough advised to turn a deaf ear.” 

These accounts, however, were distrusted, and rightly, as 
it soon appeared. It was determined to transfer Finch to the 
Hague and to send to Stockholm in his place Townshend’s 
immediate subordinate at the foreign office, Stephen Poyntz, 


* Townshend to Finch, 6 July (0.s.), Record Office, Foreign Entry Book 155. 

* Newcastle to H. Walpole, enclosing a copy of the dispatch to Finch, 13 July 
(o.s.), British Museum, Add. MS. 32739. The proviso was added: ‘ After you have 
done this, the King would have you forbear for some time pressing them more upon 
these subjects, lest they should think that He stands so much in need of their assis- 
tance to reconcile him to the Czar, that they may impose any terms upon him, in order 
to gain it, or that His Maj'’’s affairs are upon such a foot, that without it they would 
be exposed to the utmost difficulty and hazard.’ 

® To Townshend, 27 July (0.s.), Record Office, Sweden 34. 

*° H. Walpole to Newcastle, 2 August, British Museum, Add. MS. 32739. Gedda’s 
list showed six senators for the king, six neutral, of whom two were inclined towards 
him, and seven for the duke, a very imaginative estimate. In another dispatch, of 
19 August, Walpole set forth Gedda’s arguments for a subsidy from France, and his 
belief that ‘ they will do nothing in it here, but as they shall find his Majesty disposed 
to do’; he himself thinking the reason for refusal to be the fear of disobliging 
the tsar. 
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in whom confidence could be placed. He was instructed to 
apply himself ‘ with particular care and attention’ to discover 
the party inclinations of the several senators; ‘especially to 
cultivate a strict friendship and intimacy with Count Horn ;’ 
to be ‘ very well with’ the Hessian envoy, General Diemar, who 


was so much in the king’s confidence ; and particularly to watch 
Bestuzhev, 


and give constant and exact accounts of what you shall discover relating 
to the views and designs of the Muscovite Court, it being of the greatest 
importance to Our service to be well informed of all the Czar is carrying 
on in Sweden, that We may be the better enabled to prevent any new 
disturbances breaking out in the North. 


In private instructions, set out in extended detail, Horn was 
stated to be ‘the man of the greatest capacity and integrity at 
that Court, the best disposed towards Us and Our nation’, 
and what Poyntz was to say and how conduct himself towards 
him was exactly prescribed. Whereas, it was stated, ‘the 
main end’ of sending him to Stockholm was ‘to prevent the 
success of any attempt the Czar may make this summer for 
placing the Duke of Holstein on the throne of Sweden,’ if his 
inquiries should result in finding that a sum of fifty or a hundred 
thousand pounds would enable the kingdom to be put in a 
proper state of defence, he might let it be known that such a sum 
could be found, in case only of an actual attempt on the part 
of the tsar and upon condition that he himself should direct the 
disbursement of the money. And further he was authorized 
to expend in case of absolute necessity £15,000, or £20,000 at 
most, in ‘ gratifications’ to the senators, but very cautiously 
and ‘ by different and distant payments ’, in order to keep them in 
a greater dependence. And, as Count Horn was ‘strongly 
inclined ’ to favour the duke’s succession, ‘and as we have no 
reason to be against the said Duke, but what arises from his 
relation to, and dependence upon the Czar,’ Poyntz might let 
it be known that, were the latter dead, or the duke out of his 
influence, all friendly offices could be rendered to him; but he 
must do this very cautiously, lest the king should come to 
know of it. The instances, which the king and Diemar were 
sure to make immediately for a supply of money, must be repelled, 


* As correctly published in the Lettres historiques, Ixvi. 214, there was required 
“un Ministre affidé, qui soit capable de manier avec dextérité une affaire si délicate ’. 
Finch could not be summarily recalled, as had been Sir Luke Schaub, that other of 
Carteret’s men, from Paris, on account of the great influence of his family ; and as the 
post at the Hague was higher, though now of little consequence, Newcastle was 
able to represent the transfer to be a mark of the king’s esteem (to H. Walpole, 
20 July (0.s.), British Museum, Add. MS. 32739). 
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but ‘in so soft and gentle a manner, as not to drive them into an 
absolute despair as to this particular ’.” 

Poyntz reached Gothenburg on 2 October, and, as expected, 
was immediately approached on the king’s behalf for money 
‘for counter-bribing the Czar’. Into his elaborate expositions of 
the state of parties and of individual inclinations it would be out 
of place to enter.“ Hestated the real contest to be not between 
Hessian or Holsteiner for the throne, nor between adherence to 
Great Britain or to Russia, but whether the crown should govern 
or the senate. In their ‘implacable jealousy ’ of the king, sus- 
pected of aiming at recovering the lost prerogatives of the crown, 
all, he said, seemed ‘to look with an evil eye on any Foreign 
Power from whom they think he may receive the least personal 
support ’, and therefore were disposed ‘ to run blindfold into the 
interests of the Czar and the Duke of Holstein, though in their 
hearts they are afraid of them both’. Two or three senators at 
most were for the king, and, if he retained the crown, it would 
be principally through the jealousies and divisions of parties. 
As to his financial embarrassments, not only had he no money of 
his own, but was £28,000 in debt to General Diemar. But the 
British government was less disposed to send help now than ever. 
In January, discussing the question at length, Townshend 
expressed the concern of George I at the condition of Sweden 
and of its king, but also his conviction that the disorders arose 
from causes which no foreign power could remove; he blamed 
especially the weakness shown by Frederick I during his reign, 
as causing him to forfeit all confidence at home and deterring 
any one abroad from helping him.” 

We must now turn to the work of reconciliation between 
George I and Peter the Great. The ceaseless endeavours of 
Campredon at St. Petersburg were still defeated by the refusal 
of either to yield on the questions of Mecklenburg and Holstein, 
although on those directly affecting Great Britain there was a 
disposition to agree. That George was desirous at least of giving 
no further offence to Peter is indicated by a special instruction to 
Colonel Du Bourgay, who was appointed in May to replace James 
Scott at Berlin,”* to converse with Count Golovkin there as freely as 


* Instructions to Poyntz, open and private, 7 September (0.s.), Record Office, 
Sweden 35. The above is but a very brief indication of the contents of the twenty- 
four clauses of this lengthy document. 

** By the king’s private secretary, Térne, a long private interview with whom 
Poyntz, still at Gothenburg, recounts on 30 September (0.s.). He reached Stockholm 
on 19 October. 

** Record Office, Sweden 35. One of them, of 4 November (0.s.), covers fifty-one 
pages of manuscript, rivalling the essays of St. Saphorin. 

*5 12 January (0.s.) 1725, ibid. 

*® Scott’s recall had been requested in a rescript to Wallenrodt of 21 December 
1723 (Staatsarchiv, Berlin), on the ground that he could not be trusted to work with 
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with the other foreign ministers, and without entering into excuses 
for or vindication of what was past to hear his offers and report.” 
Frederick William of Prussia, as has been noticed, was anxious 
for the reconciliation, partly from the natural desire that the 
two powers, to whom he most looked for support, should be 
at one, partly from his old fear of a separate alliance between 
Russia and France. And if one were to be made between Great 
Britain, France, and Russia, he wished to be included in it. 
Thus Chambrier, in reply to his dispatch of 23 May cited above, 
was instructed that nothing could be more desirable than such 
a quadruple alliance, and that the king of Prussia hoped to 
succeed in his efforts for the reconciliation, could Campredon 
be ordered to act in concert with Mardefeld.”* Further dispatches 
from Chambrier were encouraging; they set forth Morville’s 
sympathy with the aim expressed and his consent to send Cam- 
predon the desired orders.”? To which his master replied in his 
pleasure: ‘Je seconderois, autant qu'il me sera possible, les 
intentions de la Cour de France, non seulement dans cette 
affaire, mais aussy dans toutes les autres qui se pourroient jamais 
présenter.’ °° 

Yet in London there was doubt in regard to the real intentions 
of the Prussian court. Du Bourgay was instructed : 


We think fit more particularly to recommend to your care the hindring 
his Majesty from entring into any engagements with the Czar without 
consulting us beforehand. ... Whenever you shall discover any transaction 
of such a nature going on, you should not contradict the King in what he 
is doing, but skilfully disswade his Majesty from proceeding too farr 
without making a confidence of his views that way to Us; by shewing 
him how sincerely earnest We are to advance his true interests; how 
great an affection We have for him, and how much it is for the real service 
and advantage of his affairs to preserve inviolably the strict union of 
counsells and designs, which was so happily settled between us by the late 
allyance. 


For his behaviour at the Prussian court Du Bourgay was 
recommended to apply himself particularly to obtain the good 
opinion and confidence of the queen of Prussia, George’s daughter, 
to cultivate intimacy with her servants, and of the king’s ministers 


sincerity for a good understanding between Great Britain and Prussia. Apparently 
his relations with the Polish court, to which he had formerly been accredited, made 
him suspect. In choosing Du Bourgay respect seems to have been had to the small 
estimation in which Frederick William held civilians. Others proposed, says Wallen- 
rodt, were Lord Scarborough and General Wade, but Du Bourgay was preferred to 
please the duke of Argyll (4 August, ibid.). 

* ‘Townshend to Du Bourgay, 11 May (0.s.), Record Office, Foreign Entry Book 53. 
The order had reference to the trouble between Finch and Bestuzhev at Stockholm 
(below, p. 504 n. 95). 

*8 Rescript to Chambrier, 3 June, Staatsarchiv, Berlin. 

*9 27 June and 1 July, ibid. ® Rescript of 22 July, ibid. 
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especially with Ilgen and Cnyphausen, ‘ and in a more particular 
manner to transact Our affairs by their means and through their 
hands.’ He was also ‘ to be very well’ with General Grumbkow, 
who could be of great use to him and was so disposed to be, having 
broken with the prince of Anhalt ‘and being thereby become 
ready to embrace measures more expedient for Our service’. But 
in this he must be very circumspect, in order not to give offence 
to the others, and with the prince of Anhalt and his party civil 
but not intimate. 

Du Bourgay arrived at Berlin on 4 July. A fortnight later, he 
says, the king, who had just returned from Wusterhausen, ‘ did 
me the honour to entertain me upon the methods he thought the 
most effectual to reconcile our Court and the Czar.’ But after 
that other subjects held the field. Thus on 12 August: ‘ there is 
nothing talk’d of now relating to the affairs of the north,’ atten- 
tion being wholly devoted to the prospects of the congress of 
Cambray. Should a rupture between Spain and Austria take 
place, he was asked, what would be the king of England’s attitude? 
To which he replied, as best he could, evasively. Complaints, 
too, against Hanover embarrassed him, the more annoying 
because they were well founded. 

About the middle of August very encouraging advices were 
received from Mardefeld and transmitted to Chambrier and 
Wallenrodt.* But there was still distrust. Townshend, Wallen- 
rodt reported, while desiring him to thank the king of Prussia and 
stating that the king of England’s views upon a reconciliation 
were well known to the tsar, yet believed that the Russian utter- 
ances were only intended to amuse.* And mystery still attached 
to Prussian engagements with Russia.** To clear matters up the 


“! Private and additional instructions, 11 May (0.s.), Record Office, Prussia 18. 
The two ministers named had all along been the principal adversaries of George I 
at the Prussian court. Full particulars of their quarrel are given in Die Briefe Kinig 
Friedrich Wilhelms I. an den Fiirsten Leopold zu Anhalt-Dessau, text and introduction. 

* <The King of Prussia’s desire for a rupture in hopes to make an advantage is 
beyond what can be imagined.’ 

*$ Du Bourgay, 22 July to 15 August, Record Office, Prussia 18. 

** Rescripts of 14 and 15 August, Staatsarchiv, Berlin. In the latter: ‘ Haben 
Wir die Nachricht von dem Russischen Hoffe, dass der Tzaar, jetzo, sehr portiret sey, 
das vorige gute Vernehmen mit dem K6nige in Engeland zu retabliren.’ 

*® Wallenrodt, 1 September, ibid. 

** * Since the conclusion of the Czar’s peace with the Turks, his Prussian Majesty 
having appear’d to be under some great uneasiness and anxiety, the Queen was pleas’d 
to let me know, that she believed it proceeded from some former engagement, that 
his Prussian Majesty had contrary to his interest unwarily entre’d into with the Czar, 
who chalenged newly the performance of it, which his Prussian Majesty would gladly 
shifft off.’ This, Du Bourgay went on, was in accordance with the behaviour of 
Cnyphausen and Grumbkow, and no doubt the tsar was advised by the prince of 
Anhalt through his creature Mardefeld. Grumbkow, he said, had not so far responded 
to his advances, but he was certainly at utter variance with the prince, with whom 
none of the ministers seemed to side. 
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queen of Prussia counselled Du Bourgay to invite the king to 
dinner at the first opportunity (he was again away at Wuster- 
hausen), and in the meantime ‘to use all the art and labour 
I can to get a good footing in Messieurs Igen’s and Cniphausen’s 
favour and confidence as the most effectual means to enable 
me to answer the Queen’s desire ’.’ Shortly he was able to send 
word of orders going to Mardefeld to do all he could to further 
the reconciliation.® 

And now surprising and pleasurable news had been received 
at Paris from Campredon. From conferences with Osterman 
and Chancellor Golovkin he drew the conclusion that the tsar 
desired a reconciliation, would waive his personal ‘ griefs’, and 
would consent to receive a British minister, if the king of England 
would promise to work for a settlement in Mecklenburg and 
withdraw his troops thence and make understood his willingness 
to join with France and Russia in compensating the duke of Hol- 
stein-Gottorp for his loss of Sleswick.? On these points Morville 
had already written that George I was not absolutely inflexible.” 
Next Campredon reported an interview with Peter the Great 
himself on the day that he received the instrument of his peace 
with Turkey, obtained for him mainly by the efforts of the 
French ambassador at Constantinople. Seizing the opportunity 
to speak of his own negotiation, Campredon was answered that 
orders would at once be given which would satisfy him.’ On 
receipt of which news Morville wrote : 


Vous avez plus fait en un moment de conversation avec le Czar lui-méme, 
que vous n’auriez pu faire en plusieurs conférences avec ses ministres ; 
aussi faut-il dire, que le succés de l’affaire vous sera di principalement.” 


In Sweden also the ministers communicated to Finch and 
Colonel Bassewitz, the Hanoverian minister, overtures from 
Bestuzhev, with an expression of belief that the tsar might now 
be prevailed upon to give the simple declaration which George I 
required, that all past incidents should be forgotten. And now 
as always, Finch wrote, the king of Sweden expressed himself 
desirous of serving his majesty to the best of his ability.” 
But when these dispatches reached London Swedish mediation 
was even less acceptable than formerly, for the news from 
Campredon had anticipated them. A memorandum given to 
Count de Broglie with copies of them, recalling its former rejection 


* Du Bourgay, 30 August, Record Office, Prussia 18. 

** The same, 5 September. 

** Campredon, 22 July, Sbornik, lii. 256 f. % 11 August, ibid. p. 276. 
Campredon, 1 August, cited by Vandal, Lowis X V et Elisabeth de Russie, pp. 72, 73. 

31 August, Sbornik, lii. 283. 


Bassewitz, 12 August ; Finch, 19 and 26 August and 2 September, all old style, 
Record Office, Sweden 34. 


91 
92 


93 
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out of consideration for France with the result that the treaty 
of February had been concluded, informed him that, while the 
present turn of affairs created great surprise, the king did not 
propose to avail himself of the Swedish offers, that he was still 
resolved to be reconciled with the tsar only through the mediation 
of France, and that the only answer to be given, one which it 
was hoped would soon be possible, was that that mediation 
had already been successful.** However, expressions of satisfac- 
tion were returned to Stockholm, Finch being instructed to 
render thanks for the kind offices employed and to use all civility 
towards Bestuzhev, giving him the same reason as before for not 
visiting him,” but assuring him of the king’s readiness to receive 
him as minister once more, so soon as the reconciliation should 
be effected. This, however, was but poor consolation for the 
rebuff administered, and both the Swedes and Bestuzhev were 
greatly mortified.” 

Campredon’s advices having been received in London, 
Horatio Walpole was enabled to notify the French government 
that George I 


consented to the reconciliation and alliance in the manner proposed by 
the Czar himself, with such an explanation only relating to the admission 
of the Dukes of Holstein and Mecklenburg as was necessary to make 
things plainly understood to preserve the honour and faith of the two 
Crowns.*8 


Later he sent word that it was not expected that a British am- 
bassador should be sent to Russia before the tsar’s acceptance 
of the proposed treaty was known, so that he would have nothing 
to do but to sign it on arrival; ‘so that the conclusion of this 


* “Sa Majesté espére avec la derniére confiance . . . qu’aprés toutes les concessions 
qu Elle a faites, le Roy trés-Chrétien la mettra en état de donner la seule réponce solide 
et convenable, 4 savoir de donner 4 entendre & la Suéde que sa réconciliation avec le 
Czar est conclue par la médiation de sa Majesté trés-Chrétienne. La Cour de Suéde 
ne pourra que se réjouir de voir une si bonne ceuvre amenée & sa conclusion, et ap- 
plaudir 4 interposition dont le Roy mon Maitre s’est servi pour cet effet. Et cet 
événement ne pourra manquer d’avoir des conséquences trés-heureuses tant par 
rapport aux affaires du Nord qu’a celles du Sud, et de nous débarasser de toutes les 
difficultés qui pourroient retarder le succés des négociations de Cambray ’ (unsigned 
draft, 21 September (0.s.), Record Office, Foreign Ministers 4). 

* Finch declined to exchange visits with Bestuzhev until an affront given by the 
latter to Colonel Bassewitz was atoned for. 

** Townshend to Finch, 22 September and 9 October (0.s.), Record Office, Foreign 
Entry Book 155. 

* Thus Poyntz on 28 October (0.s.): ‘Thé Count Horn and Secretary Hépken 
had art enough to conceal their resentment, yet I believe they are heartily piqued at 
the neglect shewn them by the Czar as well as Britain, in this affair of a reconciliation, 
and I am well informed, that they have already sent positive orders to their minister 
at Paris, to insist on being admitted to a share in finishing it.’ And a week later : 
Bestuzhev also was greatly mortified at having no hand in the affair. (Record Office, 
Sweden 35.) 

** H. Walpole, 19 September, British Museum, Add. MS. 32740. 
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tedious and difficult negotiation seems to have taken a lucky 
turn.’ Also that the intimation of the king’s willingness to 
recognize the tsar’s title of emperor and to receive Bestuzhev 
back in England, as soon as the treaty should be finished, had 
given great pleasure.” It was decided to draw up a formal 
treaty to be submitted to St. Petersburg. When the draft had 
been presented in London Newcastle wrote of the king’s satisfac- 
tion, especially with the articles concerning the two dukes, and 
ordered Walpole to express to the French ministers in the 
strongest manner his sense of obligation, though with the obser- 
vation that he accepted the terms purely out of regard to France. 
The dispatch concluded with congratulation ‘upon this great 
work’s being brought so near a conclusion, which His Ma 
cannot but look upon to be as good as finished’, and with the 
desire that particular thanks should be rendered to Fleury.’” 

The draft treaty was for a defensive alliance between France, 
Great Britain, and Russia, but provided for the accession of * tous 
les rois, princes et états, qui seront mis du méme zéle pour le bien 
de la chrétienté ’. Specified for mutual guarantee were the treaties 
of Utrecht and Baden, of the Hague and London (the Triple and 
Quadruple Alliances), those concluded by Sweden in 1719-20 
with Hanover, Great Britain, and Prussia, and that of Nystad. 
The tsar’s title of emperor was recognized, with the proviso that 
no new prerogatives or pre-eminence should accrue to him 
thereby. Other clauses provided for mutual succour, for liberty 
of commerce, and so on; the term was fixed at fifteen years ; 
and Sweden and Prussia were specially named as powers whose 
accession was desirable. The separate and secret articles were 
three in number. The first stipulated full liberty of election to 
the crown of Poland by the republic, the second engaged the kings 
of France and England to use their best offices in favour of the 
duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, out of regard to the tsar, and the 
third obliged them to do their best to procure for the duke of 
Holstein-Gottorp, to whom the tsar destined one of his daughters 
to wife, a proper indemnity for Sleswick, though without derogat- 
ing from the guarantees which they had given to Denmark. 

With the draft went to St. Petersburg dispatches from 
Louis XV and from Morville discussing the articles in detail, and 
new full powers for Campredon, in which the tsar was recognized 
as emperor. Morville wrote : 


Je suis persuadé, qu’il ne naitra aucun obstacle au succés de la négocia- 
tion, et que les premiéres nouvelles, que l'on recevra de vous, seront la 
certitude de la signature de l’alliance.! 


*® The same, 3 and 6 October, ibid. 
100 Newcastle to H. Walpole, 26 September (0.s.), ibid. 
0. The whole under date 16 October, Sbornik, lii. 295-321. Morville promised the 
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Horatio Walpole for his part expressed himself 


very sensible of the influence that this great work, when it comes to 
be publickly known, will have upon the affairs of Europe, and what 
an éclat it will give for his Majesty’s honour and interest both at home and 
abroad.10 . 


And Townshend wrote to Poyntz : 


As the scene of affairs is intirely changed with relation to the Czar 
since you left this place, the K. having all the reason in the world to think 
his reconciliation with that prince as good as concluded, you will not enter 
into any of the particular private instructions given you till you hear 
further from me, but will content your self with carrying your self as easily 
and civilly as you can to everybody, without giving any person or party 
any occasion of offence.!% 


The progress of the affair was well looked upon at Berlin. 
When Wallenrodt expressed himself unable to understand the 
haughty attitude outwardly maintained by the British court 
towards the tsar, while he was certain that at heart it would 
gladly be reconciled with him, he was answered that he need 
not trouble himself thereat, the king of Prussia being quite 
contented that the affair was in such good train, even though 
he had no hand in it, and thinking that an alliance between 
Great Britain, France, and Russia, which he himself would 
gladly join, would excite great attention throughout Europe.™ 
In further dispatches, after reporting the attention given to 
the affair by the Austrian and Saxon envoys in London and the 
sending of the draft treaty to Russia, Wallenrodt opined that 
France could not have succeeded so far, had she not been so 
instrumental in procuring for the tsar his peace with Turkey ; 
that her success would influence the congress of Cambray and 
bring the emperor *” to reason ; that she desired no war, having 
abandoned her former principle of conquest; and that the 
accomplishment of the negotiation would have good results for 
Prussia, as a guarantee for Juliers and Berg could be obtained : 
in fact, the new alliance might be regarded as founded on the 
treaty of Charlottenburg. But the Hanoverian ministers, he said, 
disposed to a good understanding with the emperor and jealous 
of Prussia, viewed the proceedings malevolently, and Bernstorff 
in particular, since he would no longer be able to play the master 


immediate dispatch of 40,000 crowns for gratifications to persons at court, and did 
not doubt that George I would pay the 80,000 already arranged for. 

2 14 October, British Museum, Add. MS. 32741. 

8 9 October (0.s.), Record Office, Sweden 35. 

'* Wallenrodt, 26 September, and rescript to him of 10 October, Staatsarchiv, 
Berlin. Mardefeld on 24 October was ordered again to press the said alliance with the 
tsar and his ministers (¢bid.). 

* © Welcher sich gleichsam von allen Ecken belagert siehet. 
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in Mecklenburg. And the king appeared still to be in doubt 
of the tsar’s sincerity." He was instructed in reply to watch 
carefully what went on, in order that Prussia might not be behind- 
hand in guarding her own interests, and to deny absolutely and 
at every opportunity that Prussia had any engagements with 
any one, particularly with the tsar, excepting in regard to the 
Courland marriage-treaty, wherein Russian aid had been enlisted 
in order to defeat Polish intrigue ; any assertion to the contrary 
was the false invention of the Austrian and Polish courts. And 
since to accede to the treaty subsequently would bring but 
little advantage, he must try to get Prussia included in it as 
a principal party. Chambrier was ordered to say to Morville : 


que j’étois véritablement charmé de le voir dans de si bons sentiments 
par rapport 4 une étroite liaison entre la France, |’Angleterre, le Tzaar et 
moy. Que j’y répondrois de mon cété avec toute la sincérité imaginable, 
et contribuerois tout ce qui dépendroit de moy, pour un si grand ouvrage.% 


These instructions were sent in full belief that the alliance 
would be made. Du Bourgay had written on 21 October: ‘I 
am now positively assured by the ministers here, that the recon- 
ciliation between our Court, and the Czar, is concluded,’ on the 
tsar’s part with great cheerfulness and good resolve for the 
future. And later : 


Whilst I was in his Majesties closet, he sent for Count Golowkin, 
and desired we should embrace and congratulate each other in his presence, 
on the happy reconciliation of our Courts, which we did accordingly very 
heartily. On which his prussian Majesty expressed both in his countenance 
and words, all the joy and satisfaction imaginable. Among other things 
his Majesty said, that the Protestant interest might now truly be sayd 
to be free from any insults of its adversaries, and that he could declare 
with pleasure, he had contributed all in his power to this good work, 
which he had at heart for these two years past. 


Public report attributed the supposed success to the king of 
Prussia’s influence with the tsar, and even declared that at this 
interview the ratification of the treaty was actually presented 
by the British envoy.“° 

Of course all this roused the greatest disquietude at Copen- 
hagen. Du Bourgay on 5 September had cited Lévenérn’s 


1 Wallenrodt, 24 October to 14 November, ibid. 

?” Rescripts to Wallenrodt, 31 October and 28 November, and to Chambrier, 
14 November, ibid. 

708 * As he is assured, that it is the onely method, to gain credit and influence in 
the affairs of Europe: especialy in his intended treaties of commerce with France and 
Spain’ (Record Office, Prussia 18). 

10° The same, 7 November. 

"0° Lettres historiques, Ixvi. 519; Wich from Hamburg 16 and 22 November, 
Record Office, Hamburg 41. 
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expression of fear that Denmark would have to pay. Shortly after- 
wards Frederick IV made fresh advances to Russia, personally 
drawing up instructions to Westphalen at St. Petersburg to 
endeavour toestablish a good understanding with the tsar and with 
the duke of Holstein-Gottorp. He offered the duke Oldenburg and 
the right to redeem Delmenhorst, mortgaged to Hanover, in return 
for the cession of his share of Holstein to Denmark, in case he 
succeeded to the throne of Sweden. And he undertook to recog- 
nize the tsar’s imperial title, if he would give up his claim to 
exemption from the Sound tolls. To help the negotiation, 
Westphalen was empowered to offer to Campredon and to Basse- 
witz, the duke’s minister, a real ‘ reconnaissance ’.“" But nothing 
came of this, and Danish fears increased. Wich at Hamburg 
bears witness to this, saying that the Danish minister at Paris 
had been ordered to find out what he could."* And Glenorchy 
wrote on 2 December : 


I find the Court is alarm’d at the reconciliation between his Majesty 
and the Czar, and tho the Ministers have never spoken to me on that 
subject, I know that the Grand Chancelier has said it would be to the 
prejudice of Denmark." 


Townshend advised him on 12 January (0.s.) 1725 : 


Mons’. de Séhlenthal is very uneasy here and continually teizing me 
about the business of His Maty’s reconciliation with the Czar, and tho 
I have told him fairly how careful His Majty has been of his engagements 
with his Master, . . . yet I find he is still incredulous. . .. His Majesty has 
been so sollicitous in the progress of this affair to preserve and secure the 
guaranty given to the king of Denmark both by himself and France, that 
he thinks it the best thing that can happen for the advantage of that 


Kingdom that the reconciliation should go on and succeed in the method 
it is put.14 


But it was not succeeding. Sanguine as were the hopes 
expressed, they were doomed to disappointment. Only after 
receipt of the draft treaty could Campredon obtain an interview 
with the Russian ministers even to discuss preliminaries. In 
interpreting as he did Peter the Great's outburst of confidence 
in July he must have been mistaken, for immediately afterwards 
Peter informed Prince Boris Kurakin, now once more accredited 
to Paris,” that the reply to his exposition of French policy 
(of 13 March ''*) must be deferred until it was seen whether there 


‘* Holm, pp. 85-7. 
“* 6 October, Record Office, Hamburg 41. The minister in question, Wederkop, 
was Wich’s brother-in-law. 
"8 Record Office, Denmark 47. “* Record Office, Foreign Entry Book 5. 
"° He had returned thither at the beginning of January, and later received formal 
credentials of date 13 February (0.s.), Kurakin Archives, ii. 158. 
"8 Ibid. iii. 243, cf. ante, xxvi. 308. 
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was not some change of view at the French court, for written 
obligations would not be entered into with England.'” In any 
case Peter’s attention was almost wholly taken up by his domestic 
affairs, particularly by the Mons scandal, which so gravely 
affected him, while the illness which was soon to prove fatal was 
increasing upon him. Moreover, the clauses concerning his 
two client dukes were not to his content, and he had lately 
received a fresh rebuff to his great ambition, to marry his daughter 
Elizabeth into the royal house of France. 

In the first week of December took place the betrothal of the 
duke of Holstein-Gottorp to the eldest tsarevna Anne, and Campre- 
don had word of a secret treaty attaching thereto, which guaranteed 
to the duke the succession in Sweden, promised either to recover 
for him his lost estates or to indemnify him by others yielding an 
equal revenue, and engaged the succession in Russia for whichever 
of his sons should be most fit.""* And though on 16 December 
he could still write, after an interview with Count Tolstoi, 
‘Je ne désespére point . . . que la négociation n’ait un heureux 
succés,’ he had next to report that excuses were still made, and 
on 9 January Osterman’s definite statement that, while the tsar 
still wished to ally himself with France, he would only admit the 
king of England subsequently, nor form alliance with him pre- 
viously to a reconciliation. He concluded: ‘il est certain que 
le Czar ne se serait point porté aux avances, qu'il a faites, 
touchant sa réconciliation, sil n’y avait pas trouvé son avantage, 
le seul motif, qui le détermine.’ "” 

Meanwhile Morville could not bring himself to believe the 
truth of Campredon’s accounts,’ and Horatio Walpole consoled 
himself by writing: ‘I must own I do not like the appearances 

y PI 
of this affair at present, . . . but at all events we may depend 
upon it, that this Court will not enter into any alliance with the 
Czar exclusive of us.’ ”' Yet Du Bourgay learnt at Berlin that 
‘I might depend the treaty was in so great forwardness that it 
would soone be perfected, in the manner the french would have 
it, and to the King’s entire satisfaction ’,** and even at the 

nu? Ibid. i. 34. "8 Campredon, | and 9 December, Sbornik, lii. 348, 357. 

"® Ibid. pp. 366, 378, 385. 

#0 * Je ne puis pas croire, qu’aprés que le Czar a consenté 4 admettre un ambassa- 
deur d’Angleterre, quil a obtenu du roi de la Grande-Bretagne ladmission du 
S' Bestougeff et sur les interéts des ducs de Holstein et de Mecklembourg une stipula- 
tion aussi étendue, que les engagements antérieures du roi d’Angleterre ont pu lui 
promettre, il veuille se retracter, renoncer 4 tant d’avantages différents et com- 
promettre le nom du roi. . . . Eclaircissez, s'il vous plait, ce mystére et mettez-moi 
en état de savoir, sur quoi l'on peut compter, lorsque l'on voit une variation si marquée 
au moment, qu’on a lieu d’espérer une fin prochaine, qui en effet n’est suspendue par 
rien de la part du roi et du roi d’Angleterre’ (Morville to Campredon, 7 December, 
Sbornik, lii. 355). 

1 26 December, British Museum, Add. MS. 32741. 

'2 6 January 1725, Record Office, Prussia 18. 
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end of January Walpole reported Morville to say that ‘ he did not 
find, by anything that Mr. Campredon had wrote, the least reason 
to apprehend that this affair would miscarry’, and the duke 
of Bourbon to think that ‘the dilatoriness of the Czar’ was 
rather due to preoccupation by his domestic concerns ‘ than out 
of any backwardness or aversion to the thing itself ’.!” 

On 1 February Bourbon expressed to Campredon his extreme 
impatience to know the truth, seeing that it was necessary to 
take, one way or another, steps to secure the tranquillity of the 
north.“ Seven days later Peter the Great died. His widow 
and successor was credited with a hatred of Hanover even 
greater than his” and with a special affection for the duke of 
Holstein-Gottorp. And so, on receipt of the news of her successful 
usurpation, Campredon, on reqfiest from London, was ordered 
to suspend negotiations until he should be further instructed. 

Nor did greater success attend another consequence of the 
new situation created in September, the resumption of negotia- 
tions for the accession of France to the treaty of Charlottenburg. 
Morville, his chief objection being removed, was now found to 
favour the proposal, but Fleury, strangely, to oppose it.”* To 
meet his objections, presumably, the idea of a simple accession 
was given up and a new treaty was drafted, modelled on that of 
Charlottenburg but containing alterations suited to France 
becoming a party.’ There was a strong desire at Paris, Walpole 
wrote, for taking Prussia ‘ into a strict union ’, but it was thought 
that thearticle regarding Juliersand Berg would prove a stumbling- 
block in the way of the accession of the Dutch.* Newcastle, 

#8 27 and 30 January, British Museum, Add. MS. 32742. 

24 Sbornik, lii. 416. 

26 *Ta Czarine ayant été personnellement traitée avec peu d’égards, lorsqu’elle 
passa par |’électorat de Hanovre, elle aura conservé contrele roi de la Grande-Bretagne un 
mécontentement plus difficile 4 surmonter, que n’avoit été celui du Czar, dont l’éloigne- 
ment était contrebalancé par des projets et des vues, que la Czarine ne serait peut-étre 
pas en volonté, nien pouvoir, de poursuivre’ (Bourbon to Campredon, 8 March, ibid. 451). 

26 H. Walpole, 4 November, Add. MS. 32741. He could only conjecture Fleury’s 
motives, suggesting that, as a bigoted catholic, he might object to Juliers and Berg 
falling into the hands of a protestant power. To the duke of Bourbon, who sided with 
Morville, he ascribed the possible hope of acquiring, as the price of his assent, the 
sovereignty of Neuchatel. Later (24 February 1725) he retracted his conjecture about 
Fleury : ‘I must do him this justice to say, that in the many conferences I have had 
with him, he has often made this distinction, of being a thorough Roman Catholick, 
and for supporting that religion in the highest degree in France, and at the same time 
a good Protestant in the alliances to be made by this Crown abroad’ (Add. MS. 32742). 

27 For instance, ‘ the omitting to mention the protestant religion in the preamble, 
and the inserting of the necessary clauses with relation to the cases in which His 
Majesty and the King of Prussia as Princes of the Empire are, or are not to pay their 
contingent, should a war happen between the Empire and France.’ 

28 H, Walpole, 14 November, Add. MS. 32741. He had previously suggested 
(4 November) that the Dutch might be satisfied by an agreement on the Orange 


succession and by obtaining the upper quarter of Guelders and the Elector Palatine’s 
seignory of * Raveteyn’ (Ravenstein). 
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for his part, intimated the king’s pleasure at seeing a disposi- 
tion on the part of France to come into the treaty, while not 
thinking it so necessary as formerly ; on the very delicate question 
of the succession to Juliers and Berg he was loth to enter into 
further engagements, and did not think that the king of Prussia 
would have cause to be disobliged if Walpole answered, if 
approached on the subject in form, that it was not considered 
advisable at this juncture to alter their nature; only he must 
beware of giving any explanations which might not be very 
agreeable to the king of Prussia."** The draft having been 
presented by Count de Broglie in London, Newcastle wrote that 
George I entirely approved of it, and only desired the insertion 
among the treaties to be guaranteed of that of 1720 between 
Great Britain and Sweden, to which, though objected to in the 
case of the proposed Russian treaty, ‘ as containing some engage- 
ments which, thd at an end, might have been disagreeable ’ 
to the tsar, there was no such objection in this case.“ And he 
desired Walpole to express to the duke of Bourbon and the other 
French ministers 


in the strongest manner the sense His Majty has of this new mark of their 
zeal for strengthening and improving the union and harmony between 
the two Crowns, by France’s becoming a party to a treaty of such im- 
portance to the preservation of the publick tranquillity both in the North 
and South. 


The negotiations went on during the winter, but not with the 
easy course expected, Prussia advancing demands reasonable 
enough from her point of view but from the other inadmissible. 
They were suspended when at the beginning of March 1725 
news arrived not only of the death of Peter the Great but 
also of the secret work which Ripperda was doing at Vienna, 
on behalf of Spain, behind the backs of the mediators at Cambray. 
How Great Britain, France, and Prussia eventually entered into 
alliance under a political situation greatly altered belongs to 
the story of the treaty of Hanover of the following September. 

J. F. CHANCE. 


"29 Newcastle to H. Walpole, 2 November (0.s.), ibid. 

8° To meet the difficulty of the reference to the protestant religion in this treaty, 
it was proposed to add to the mention of it the words, ‘Sa Majesté Trés Chrétienne se 
remettant en tout ce qui regarde la Religion au Traité de Westphalie.’ 

31 Newcastle to H. Walpole, 12 November (0.s.), ibid. 





Notes and Documents 


The Danes at Thorney Island in 893 


In describing the great campaign of 893 against the Danes, 
AXthelweard remarks that the invading army, after suffering 
defeat at Farnham, fled across the Thames, and was thereafter 
besieged by the king’s son Edward in an island named Thorney. 
The passage in which these events are recorded is written 
obscurely, but its general sense is clear : 


Sed post induuntur et Occidentales Anglos, fit in occursu minacibus 
stridens agmine denso Fearnhamme loco: nec mora, contra insiliunt 
facta iuventus armis irrepti sultant liberati rite clitonis adventu, veluti 
suetam advecte post predam pastoris suffultu pascua bidentes: vul- 
neratur ibi tyrannus, iuvantum Suualidas turmas transpellunt fluvium 
Temese ad partes Borew. Interea tenentur obsessi Dani in Thornige 
insula pali. Subsidium clitoni praebuit rex Aithered, Lundonia scilicet 
ab urbe profectus.1 


The corresponding passage in the Chronicle” states that the 
island on which the Danes fell back lay in the river Colne.* 
The name of the island is not given in the Chronicle narrative, 
and its position has not yet been identified. It has apparently 
escaped the notice of historians * that a hamlet called Thorney °® 
stands on the right, or Buckinghamshire, bank of the Colne, 
some six miles above its junction with the Thames. The Colne 
flows to the Thames in several channels, which intersect here 
and there to form islands; and the preservation of the local 
name Thorney by Atthelweard entitles us to conclude that the 
Danish army was besieged at some point in the broken course 
of the river near to the modern hamlet. It is probable that 
Thorney was always a small place, and it is rarely mentioned in 
medieval documents, but land there was conveyed in 1454 by 
a charter preserved in the Harleian collection. The islands of 
the lower Colne are crossed by the main line of the Great Western 
Railway immediately below West Drayton station, and Thorney 

' Mon. Hist. Brit., p. 518. ws 2 Sub anno 894. 

* * Hie flugon ofer Temese buton zlcum forda pa up be Colne on anne iggad.’ 

4 This may be inferred from the comments of Mr. Plummer, Life and Times of 
Alfred the Great, 114, and from the absence of any definite identification in the recent 
histories of the period by Dr. Hodgkin and Professor Oman. 

5 In the parish of Iver in Buckinghamshire. 

© Harl. Chart. 97 D 51, cited in the Index Locorum to the charters and rolls in the 
British Museum. 
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stands a short distance to the south of the line. The survival 
of this name affords another proof that the additions made by 
Aithelweard to the information supplied by the Chronicle deserve 
serious consideration. F. M. STenton. 


The Making of the New Forest 


Ir may be useful to compare with Domesday the interesting 
suggestion, made by the late Mr. F. H. M. Parker in the January 
number,’ that the lands added to the forest were originally 
wasted in 1085 as a protection against a Danish invasion and 
only added to the forest when waste. Florence and the other 
chroniclers say that the destruction of villages and churches 
to enlarge the forest was punished by the death in the forest 
of both William Rufus and his elder brother Richard.? This 
implies that Richard’s death was after the clearances, and that 
must have been true, for the time of Richard’s death would be 
well known, and it would not help the story about William 
Rufus to support it by a story about Richard which every one, 
at least in Hampshire, would know to be false. Now, as William 
Rufus was old enough in 1079 to fight at Gerberoi, Richard must 
have been born 1055-61. He was killed before he was old 
enough to be a knight, i.e. (to judge by his brother Henry, born 
1068, ‘ dubbed to rider ’ 1086) before he was eighteen, some years, 
therefore, before 1085. This is confirmed by an entryin Domesday 
which seems to treat his death as some years before 1086, and he 
is not mentioned, as his brothers are, in connexion with the 
events of 1079.> The clearances would appear, therefore, to have 
been made 1071-7. It might perhaps be said that, though there 
were some evictions before Richard’s death, the mass of them 
belonged to 1085. But that would not agree well with the 
general tone of the forest entries in Domesday, which seem to 
treat the state of things in the spring of 1086 as everywhere well 
settled and established, not as partly the result of recent 
clearances made only six or seven months before the survey. 

Moreover, Domesday shows that, except for the inclusion in 
the forest of their woodland and such arable as lay within it, 
the villages in this district within two miles of the south coast 
and all up the Avon were as flourishing in the spring of 1086 as 

? Ante, p. 35. 

2 Florence, a. 1100 ; Contin. of William of Jumiéges, viii. 9 ; Orderic, x. 13 (781 4). 

* Saxon Chronicle (E), 1079, 1086; Orderic, v. 11 (573 c), iv. 20 (545 p); D.B. 
141 a-b, ‘ in Teuuinge A. holds of Peter (de Valonges) 5} hides. . . . But king W. gave 
this manor for the soul of his son Richard to A. and his mother. . . . Now Peter claims 
it as given him by the king.’ 

“ D.B. 51a: ‘ Walchelinus episcopus (Winton, 1070-98) habuit in Falelie 1 hid. 
3 virg. ... valuit 50s., modo est in foresta.’ 
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in 1065, e.g. on the coast Hordle is valued in 1086 at £5+ £3 
‘in the forest’ against £8 in 1065; Milton at £1+ £1 against 
£2; Winkton at £5} + £43 against £10; Christchurch (Thuinam) 
at £10+ £12} against £19.° Nor is there in 1086 any trace of 
wasting on the east side of Southampton Water, where ‘ valet et 
valuit £n’ is the rule. On the Avon we have e.g. in 1086 Avon 
£5 + £5 ‘in the forest’ against £10 in 1065 ; Ringwood £8} + £74 
against £16; Ibsley £3+£1 against £4; Ellingham £3} + £34 
against £7.’7 The value of what is ‘ in the forest ’ seems to repre- 
sent mainly pannage, i.e. rent-swine at 9d. to 12d. apiece,® but 
sometimes it covered also holdings lying within the woodland. 
On the other hand, from the villages which in 1086 were entirely 
‘in the forest’, between the Avon and Southampton Water, 
practically all the inhabitants and their ploughs had been swept 
away. In all the villages in the main forest there were left in 
1086 only three or four ploughlands worth less than £3 against 
some 150 worth £121 in 1065.9 The contrast with the coast 
villages and the Avon villages is very strong, yet for protection 
against invasion the villages next the coast would not be less 
wasted than those further inland. Even if we could suppose that 
the coast villages were left untouched to oppose the enemy’s 
landing, while those further inland were entirely wasted to hinder 
his advance, still that would not explain the exemption of the 
Avon villages, lying immediately to the west of the villages taken 
entirely ‘into the forest’ and entirely wasted. Nor would it 
agree very well with the chronicle, which speaks of wasting ‘ the 
land along the sea "—abutan seems to mean, not ‘near’, but 
“round ’, i.e. ‘along’ the sea. The Domesday evidence therefore 
does not favour any wasting of this district in 1085. 

Even if we could suppose that the whole value given to that 
part of the villages on the coast and the Avon which in 1086 
was ‘in the forest ’ was exclusive of pannage and all of it repre- 
sents holdings lying within or near the woodland, which is 
certainly not the case, still the rest of the holdings in each village 
were worth as much in 1086 as in 1065. If there was any military 
“wasting ’ here in 1085, it could not have wasted the holdings 
in the woodland only, or on one side of a village and not on the 
other side—it would be distributed pretty evenly. As at least 
a large part of each village on the coast and the Avon shows 
in 1086 no trace of ‘ wasting’, any ‘ wasting’ there can have 
been here in 1085 must have been comparatively slight or 

* D.B. 51 a 2, 51 b 2, 48 a 2, 38-9. The Chronicle does not say how much of the 
coast was wasted in 1085, or which part of it. 


* Alverstoke, 41 b1; Stubington, 45.21; Brownwich, 40 b2; Hound (Hune) 
45 a 2. 7 D.B. 46 a1, 3941, 46a1, 50a 2. 


* See Durley and Milton, 50 b 2; Ashley, 51 b 2; Ringwood, 39 a 1. 
® See ante, xvi. 430, 434 (1901). 
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temporary, extending at most to the year’s crop, and cannot 
have extended to the eviction of the inhabitants. Even, there- 
fore, if the chief additions to the forest had come after some 
military ‘ wasting ’ in 1085, the eviction of the inhabitants from 
the villages taken entirely into the forest must still have been 
due, not to that military wasting, but, as the chroniclers say, to 
the villages being taken into the forest. F. H. Barina. 


NOTE 

As we are dealing with Domesday values it may be worth adding, 
with reference to Mr. G. J. Turner’s paper in the April number,” that 
Domesday entirely supports a crossing of the Thames by some part of 
the Conqueror’s army, large or small, much nearer to London than 
Wallingford. We find signs of damage in 1066 on the south bank of the 
river at Mortlake, valued in 1065 at £32, then at £10, and then again 
at £38 in 1086, and at Combe, Malden, Molesey (3), Ditton (2), and 
Walton (2), together valued at £45, £26, £44. On the opposite bank we 
have Hampton valued at £39, £20, £40, Feltham and Bedfont (2) together 
£20, £8, £13, Stanwell and Harmondsworth £59, £26, £47, and Hayes 
£40, £12, £30. Domesday seems to point to a crossing at Hampton, where 
there was a good ford,” rather than at Brentford—there are ‘aits’ at both 
—but which has the better claim is not of much importance. 


Henry Symeonis 


Ir has often been quoted as an example of the persistence of 
university customs that down to 1827 every member of the 
university of Oxford was required, before admission to the degree 
of bachelor of arts, to swear that he would not lecture nor attend 
lectures at Stamford, tanquam in universitate, studio, vel collegio 
generali,. although the secession to that town of the northern 
party in Oxford ended in 1335. It is also well known that down 
to the same year in the nineteenth century all bachelors before 
inception made oath that they would never consent to the recon- 
ciliation of Henry Symeonis ; but it has never been established 
who Henry Symeonis was. The terms of the statute are, 


Singuli eciam bachilarii quum responderint in vesperiis fidem prebeant 
quod nunquam consencient in reconciliacionem Henrici Symeonis nec 
statum bachilarii iterum assument.? 


10 Ante, p. 216 f. 

1 Ante, xxii. 726; Drayton, Polyolbion, xvii. 26-31; Fea, King Monmouth, 314. 
This ford, connecting the damage at Molesey and Hampton, was not known to the 
writer in 1898. The rest of the army seems to have started by the old Roman road to 
Chichester and marched to Guildford through Cuddington near Ewell, Ashstead, 
Leatherhead, Gomshall, and Albury, together valued £51, £29, £55. 

1 Laudian Code, tit. ix, sect. vi, § 1. The oath is found in the Junior Proctor’s 
Book (Arch. Univ. Oxon., Reg. C. fo. 2b); it also appears as an insertion in the 
Senior Proctor’s Book (Reg. B. fo. 37). ? Reg. C. fo. 20 [olim 14}. 
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Brian Twyne, in his Antiquitatis Academiae Oxoniensis Apo- 
logia, § 342 (p. 376, Oxford, 1608), connected the two declarations 
mentioned in the passage quoted, and speaks of the 

iuramentis Magistrorum de non resumendis (non dico Henrici Simeonis 
gradibus quem in artibus Oxoniae Regentem imperante [oanne, ut apud 
exteros in monasterium cooptaretur, baccalaureum se finxisse ferunt) 
lectionibus alibi in hoc regno, quam hic Oxoniae et Cantabrigiae. 


But the statute does not say that the reconciliation of Henry 
Simeon and the resumption by a master of a vachelor’s degree 
have reference to the same class of offence. The last clause may 
be epexegetic, but it cannot be proved to be so unless we have 
evidence as to what Henry Simeon actually did. Twyne’s inter- 
pretation is embodied in the Laudian Code of Statutes,* in which 
the form of oath is prefaced by the words de non resumendo 
Gradum Simeonis ; but this is no proof that it is correct. A few 
years later it was admitted that the meaning was a matter of 
conjecture. Ina convocation held on 13 June 1651 it was proposed 
by the delegacy for the reform of the statutes that the oath 
‘de non resumendo gradum Simeonis ’ should cease : 


Causa est quod cum ante secula aliquot ex causa nobis vel incognita 
vel incerta ortum habuerit, vtcunque pro eorum temporum ratione 
rationabili tanti tamen non videtur ut posteri omnes in eandem sub 
vinculo I[uramenti astringantur.4 


But the recommendation does not appear to have been approved.” 

There was in Oxford one Henry, son of Symeon, who is men- 
tioned in the pipe roll of 1177° and appears as a witness to a 
charter in the last decade of the twelfth century ;* he was 
perhaps one of the reeves of the town in the time of John,* and 
was alive in 1226.9 He had a son, Henry son of Henry son of 
Simeon, who appears in 1225." In the next generation ‘son of 
Simeon’ or ‘ fitz Simeon’ or perhaps ‘Simmonds’, seems to 
have become a surname. On 22 May 1242 Henry son of Henry 
son of Simeon and Robert Oweyn made fine with the king for 
£80 in respite of the outlawry which should have been proclaimed 
against them pro morte scolarium Oxon, so that they might stay 
at Northampton or further north, but not approach nearer Oxford 
until the king’s return from Aquitaine." The king was back in 

3 Tit. vii, sect. i, § 6, cf. § 15. * Reg. T, p. 142, in the University Archives. 

° Anthony Wood, who records this decision, assigns it in error to 13 January, 
i.e. 1651/2: Life, i. 173, ed. A. Clark, 1891. 


® Roll of 23 Henry II, p. 16, 1905. For this and several other references I am in- 
debted to the kindness of my friend the Rev. H. E. Salter. 

* Eynsham Cartulary, ed. Salter, 1907, i. 129, no. 172; Wood, City of Oxford, ed. 
Clark, ii. 534, 1890. 

§ Ibid. iii. 4, 1899. ® Rotuli Litterarum Clausarum, ii, 151, 1844. 

© Patent Roll, 9 Henry III, m. | (p. 556, 1901). 

" Excerpta e Rotulis Finium, i. (1835) 379. 
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England in the autumn, and in the following spring Henry 
Simeonis seems to have been again in Oxford.” In 1245 Henry III 
granted to the friars minor an island which he had bought from 
Henry son of Henry Simeon.” Many years later many of 
the Oxford scholars seceded to Northampton: on 12 March 
1264, the king suspended the university during the session of 
his council at Oxford," and on the 25th he issued letters patent 
reciting that, whereas he had ordered 


that if it should appear . . . that the chancellor and university would be 
content that Henry son of Henry Simeonis, who withdrew for the death of 
a man, would return to Oxford and stay there, so that the university 
should not retire from the said town on account of his staying there ; 
then they should permit him to return without impediment and have the 
king’s peace; the king . . . has pardoned the said Henry the said death, 
on condition that he stand his trial if any will proceed against him, and has 
granted that he may return and dwell there so long as he be of good 
behaviour and that the university do not withdraw from the town on 
account of his return and the death of the said Henry. 


From this it appears that Henry son of Henry Simeonis was 
charged with homicide, and that his alleged crime was a cause 
of the secession of the university to Northampton. When it 
returned to Oxford, the king was a prisoner and the country was 
in the hands of his enemies.’® It was not to be expected that the 
scholars would pay attention to the order of 25 March requiring 
them to permit Henry the son of Henry Simeonis to come back 
peaceably to Oxford. Naturally they resumed their former 
attitude of hostility to him: they would never consent to his 
reconciliation. This, it seems to me, was the origin of the oath, 
which was maintained until 1827. REGINALD L. Poo, 


Copyhold Tenure at Felsted, Essex 


THE manor of Felsted in Essex, that is, the chief manor of that 
parish, which had its manor-house, ‘the Bury,’ close by the 
church, belonged in 1576 to Robert, second Baron Rich of Leeze. 
In that year he caused an exhaustive survey to be made of it by 
Edward Worsely, gentleman, as well by walking the bounds of 
the manor as by the evidence, taken on oath, of a manorial jury 
of fifteen and of other tenants. The greater portion of this record 
is still extant, in an excellent eighteenth-century transcript, 
undoubtedly made, for professional purposes, under the direction 
of a steward of the manor. This manuscript is the property 

'* Red Book of the Exchequer, p. 1076, 1896. 

8 22 April a. 29, Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1232-47, p. 451, 1906. 

"* Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1258-66, p. 307, 1910, % Ibid. p. 309. 

** The order for the return is dated 30 May (ibid. p. 320). 
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of Alfred Hills, Esquire, of Braintree and Bocking ; consists of 
156 folio pages, of close and neat writing, thirty-eight to forty lines 
to a page, with some unfolioed leaves ; and contains the boun- 
daries of every freehold and copyhold of the manor, with a state- 
ment of the manorial customs. The concluding portion of the 
original survey, which dealt with the demesne-lands, is not known 
to be extant. The customs of this manor are of especial interest, 
as showing copyhold tenure in its nearest approach to freehold. 

Felsted Manor had been conferred, at the dissolution of the 
monasteries, on Sir Richard Rich, afterwards (1547) Baron Rich 
of Leeze (Morant’s Essex, ii. 416). Since about 1415 it had been 
the property of the abbess and nuns of Sion in Middlesex, of 
Henry V’s foundation. The Crown had acquired it on the seizure, 
by Edward III, of the lands of alien priories. Originally, by grant 
of William I, it had belonged to the Norman nunnery of Holy 
Trinity, Caen. The fact of long ownership by a foreign nunnery 
no doubt explains the anomalies found among its customs. 

Its law of succession was not that recognized by the law of 
England : 


The custome of the mannor is that the eldest son of every customary 
tenant within the mannor is next heir unto his father-or other ancestors ; 
and, for default of such issue male, then the eldest daughter shall be only 
heir. And allbeit there be three or four daughters more, yet she only 
(being eldest) shall be heire of such customary lands, and not to hold the 
same in coparcenary with the rest according to the course of the common 
law (p. 149). 


Its tenants enjoyed to the full the large immunities granted by 
the Crown to the estates of religious ladies. They claimed, among 
many other exemptions from duties to the Crown, to be free from 


(a) the suite of the county sheriff’s turne, and hundred ; (6) all things 
that belong to the office of the clerke of the king’s market ; (c) all aids 
to be given to the sheriffe; (d) all payments towards the expence of 
choosing knights of the shire ; (e) that noe sheriffe shall arrest any tenent, 
by writt, precept, or other processe, within the county where they are 
resident, although they be without the bounds of the mannor, but that 
Lord Rich may remand them to the mannor to receive execucion there ; 
(f) that the perveyor of the king’s household shall not take any of the 
goods and chattells of Lord Rich or any of his tenents or residents for the 
use of his majestie’s household ; and (g) that it shall be lawfull to resist 
all his majestie’s officers whatsoever who shall goe about to doe anything 
contrary to the customes aforesaid, and to make rescues as the case shall 
require (p. 147 A). Also there belongeth to the mannor an especiall privi- 
ledge or libertie that no tenaunte whatsoever belonging to this mannor can 
or ought to be arrested at any time or times within the towne of Braintree 
[i.e. the natural market-town of the manor] for or upon any debt or 
trespas, except for felonie murder or treason (p. 151). 
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The long-continued foreign ownership, in early times, similarly 
accounts for the emancipation of the tenants from most of the 
obligations imposed on copyhold land in England. The Norman 
nunnery escaped frequent trouble and legal expenses by accepting 
fixed dues in place of variable dues, and even by surrendering 
ordinary manorial claims. A list of such exemptions follows. 

(i) Copyhold land elsewhere was subject to entrance-fine on 
each change of tenant. The amount of this fine was fixed by 
bargain, on each occasion, between the steward (acting for thelord 
of themanor)and thenewtenant. At Felsted the entrance-fine was 
a ‘fine certain ’, i.e. fixed, at the rate of 10s. for the yardland, 5s. 
for the half-yardland, and 2s. 6d. for the quarter-yardland. 


Every customary tenant of one yard-land there, after every alienacion, 
exchange, or death, shall yeild to the Lord of the mannor for the fine of 
his yardland, of certainty, tenn shillings (p. 147). 


Where the copyhold was ancient, but not of the nature of a 
yardland, or a determinate fraction of the yardland, the entrance- 


fine was one year’s quit-rent, exactly as ‘relief’ was paid on admis- 
sion to freehold. 


Every customary tenant, commonly called an ancient customary tenant, 
of the manor, after every alienacion, exchange, or death, shall yeild to 


the Lord of the fine for his land the value of one year’s rent of assize, 
and not above (p. 147). 


Where the copyhold was a tenure created by the custom called 


‘ undersettling ’, presently to be noticed, the entrance-fine was 
assessed by the acreage. 


Every tenant customary, commonly called an undersetling tenant 
after every alienacion exchange or death, shall yeild to the Lord for the 
fine of his lands, for every acre thereof two pence and not above (p. 147). 


Some copyholds were recognized to be enclosures from the 
*‘ waste ’, i.e. common-land of the manor, or grants on copyhold 
conditions of demesne-land. Such of them as were long prior 
to the survey were allowed the benefit of the custom, and paid 
only one year’s quit-rent as entrance-fine. The more recent of 
them the steward wished to subject to ordinary copyhold fine 
‘arbitrable at the Lord’s will’ (p. 148). 

(ii) Copyholders were almost everywhere strictly bound to keep 
their buildings in repair. Even if the buildings were no longer 
required, leave had to be obtained, and a fee paid to the manor, 


for taking them down. From this Felsted tenants were quite 
exempt. 


They may suffer their customary tenements and buildings to the same 
belonging, either to fall into utter ruine and decay, or else to sell away 
the timber thereof so decayed at their like liberties and pleasures, without 
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any danger of forfeiture of their estates, because (as they alledge) they hold 
their tenements and lands by the tenure of ancient demesne (p. 148). 


(iii) In ordinary copyholds timber growing on the land 
belonged to the manor, and to fell any of it the copyholder had 
to obtain leave and pay fees and agreed-upon share of profits. 
At Felsted the copyholder had absolute right to all timber on 
his land. 


Customary tenants have and may from time to time not only fell all 
woods, underwoods, and trees, as well meete for timber as otherwise, of 
what kind soever they be, growing and being in and upon their severall 
Copyhold lands, and the same to carry away and sell at their own liberties 
and pleasures, without any impeachment of wast, or any other forfeiture 
made whatsoever (p. 148). 


(iv) Ordinary copyholds were held under a general threat of 
forfeiture for any breach of manorial custom. At Felsted the 
conditions of forfeiture were very narrowly defined, and the 
practical effect of forfeiture reduced to a minimum. 


Moreover (as they say) there is no maner of forfeiture incident to their 
estates, except only for denyall of their annuall rents, services, or suite 
of court to the Lord’s Court Baron from three weekes to three weekes upon 
lawful summons. 

If the Lord shall at any time take any such advantage of forfeiture of 
their estates, and thereupon is awarded a seisure upon the lands to the 
Lord’s use, neverthelesse their custome is that the Lord is, at the next 
court after, upon the tenant’s petition, to regrant the same lands unto such 
tenant soe offending in as large and ample manner as he did hold the lands 
before the forfeiture, and that thereupon the tenant ought to pay unto the 
Lord one yeare’s rent of assise, for and in name of a fine, and not above 
(p. 149). 


(v) An ordinary copyholder could not let any part of his land 
for more than one year, without leave asked and paid for. Nor 
could he sell any part, except by complete surrender into the 
hands of the lord, who then (in theory) made a new grant of it to 
the purchaser. At Felsted binding leases for terms of three years 
were granted by copyholders at their own free will ; and portions 
of such copyholds as were yardlands, or fractions of original 
yardlands, were freely sold by copyholders, according to the 
custom called ‘ undersettling’, subject to an annual quit-rent 
to the copyhold, and suit of court to the manor. 


Every customary tenant may from time to time sell and lett the cus- 
tomary tenancies, without license of the Lord, to any person or persons 
whatsoever for and during the terme of three yeares (p. 149). 

Any customary tenant, being a yardland, halfeyardland or quarter- 
yardland tenant, may at any time surrender into the Lord’s hands any part 
or parcell of his customary lands to the use and behooffe of any other 
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person whatsoever, to have and to hold such part or parcell of land (soe 
surrendred) to the use of him to whom the surrender is made, and to 
his heires for ever, reserving to the vendor and his heires for ever an 
annuall rent to be paid yearly to his customary tenement and lands by 
him and his heires unto whose use the surrender was made; and every 
such tenant thereupon is called a tenant of undersetling (p. 150). 


(vi) The only impost on copyhold land in Felsted manor 
which was not also borne by freehold was the heriot, and even 
this was limited to the yardland and fraction of yardland holdings, 
and could be claimed of most of those only if the holding were in 
the tenant’s own actual occupation, and not mortgaged or leased. 


Every of the yardland, halfeyardland, and quarteryardland tenents 
of the mannor, are to yeild an heriot, vizt. his best beast, to the Lord for 
their lands at the tyme of their death, only if soe be that any such tenent 
or tenents doe dye seised of such estate (p. 147). 


But ancient customary tenants, undersettling tenants, copy- 
holders of waste or formerly demesne-land are 


clearly discharged from time to time from yeilding or paying any heriot 
or heriotts whatsoever (p. 147). 


The reservation just mentioned did not apply to five of the 
half-yardlands, 


the severall tenants whereof, by force of the custome of the manor, doe 
yeild to the Lord, at the time of their deaths, a severall heriott, viz. his 
or thcir best beast, without [the qualification] ‘that any such tenant or 
tenants die seised of any such customary lands (yea or nay) ’, as is before 
expressed (p. 150). 


(vii) There were, however, some copyholds which continued 
subject to an old burden, reminiscent of their original serf 
condition. 


Certain customary tenants, commonly called the tenants of the 
Swinwick-hold, are bound from time to time, at their own proper costs 
and charges, to repair and maintaine, as often as need shall require, the 
Lord’s hoggs-cote or swine-house, scituate lying and being near to the 
scite of the mannor (commonly called Felsted-bury), in and by all manner 
of sufficient reparacions (p. 150). 


Among the unfolioed sheets in the manuscript are notes of the 
statements of tenants of the manor made, 1567, to ‘ Mr. Cordall ’ 
(brother of Sir William Cordell, master of the rolls 1557-81), 
acting as commissioner for the second Lord Rich on his succeeding 
to the estate. They then set out their privileges very curtly and 
incisively : 

For our wood and timber, by our Custome, we may doe what we will. 

For our houses of our coppie-holds wee may take them down and doe 
with them what we will. 
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For our customarie lands our fine is a yeare’s rent (what we pay the 
Lord by the year). 

For our halfeyardland (xxx. acres is halfe a yard) the fine to the Lord 
is vs. 

For a licence to let our lands above three years (our custom is) iliid. a 
year so many years as we will have it. Our custom is to let it for three 
years without a lycense. 


The lord of the manor was also rector of the parish. The 
troublesome tithe of hay, which in other parishes led to much 
litigation, was here commuted for a charge of so much per acre 
yearly from sixty-seven specified patches of meadow. The 
richer meadow-land by the streams paid 4d. an acre ; the poorer 
upland meadow only half that rate. 


Our custome is, for River mead, iiiid. an acre; for Land mead, iid. an 
acre for tythe. 


A. CLARK. 





The Names of Zermatt 


It may interest some readers of this Review to have a short 
account of the history of the names that have been borne by 
this celebrated Alpine village. It must first of all be stated that 
in reality this village has never had but a single name, 
though that has assumed two forms, one being Romance and the 
other German, so that one translates, as it were, the other— 
Praborgne or Zermatt—each of these forms, however, being spelt 
in many divers fashions. The German form does not appear till 
1495 on a map, or 1544 in a text, but naturally may have been 
employed on the spot long before, since, as usual, local informa- 
tion is lacking on such a point. The reason of this sudden change 
—the two streams flowing henceforth together, though not 
absorbing each other—is not known with certainty. But very 
probably it may be assigned to an alteration in the language 
(and therefore naturally of the race also) of the inhabitants of 
the village—a Romance-speaking folk would then have been 
gradually replaced by a German-speaking colony. It is well 
known, as a matter of fact, that in the Upper Vallais such 
changes have been known. In the case of Zermatt there are 
still extant certain traces (quite apart from the name of the 
village itself) which seem to show that originally it was inhabited 
by a Romance-speaking race—so the names of ‘ Aroleit ’, close 
to Zermatt, of ‘ Randa, ’ and of ‘ Chouson ’ (later Teutonized into 
“Gasen ’—the village is now called St. Niklaus, from the dedica- 
tion of its church)—in fact the name ‘ Chouson’ occurs in 1218 
already,’ some sixty years before the earliest known documentary 
* Gremaud, Documents relatifs 4 Histoire du Vallais, i. 205. 
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mention (1280) of ‘ Pratobornum’, and later many times (its 
church of St. Nicholas in 1272) earlier than 1280. It is known 
that a similar phenomenon certainly appears in the neighbouring 
valley of Saas, in the upper portion of which an Italian-speaking 
colony, which in the thirteenth century came over from the Val 
Anzasca, has gradually become Teutonized, though many local 
names still show their Italian origin (and not their Arabic or 
Saracen origin, as I once believed long ago for a short time). 
In the case of Zermatt the German name would gradually become 
that commonly used in the German-speaking Upper Vallais, 
while the Romance form would linger on in the Romance-speaking 
region (the Aosta valley) to the south of the Vallais. This theory 
seems to explain most of the facts that we find, though not all of 
them, since in such cases there is always a certain amount of over- 
lapping, linguistic changes being naturally spread over a long period. 

It will be practically most convenient to trace the history of the 
earlier Romance form before considering the later Teutonic dress 
of the name. But it should be borne in mind that both have just 
the same meaning—the meadows (‘ prés’ or ‘ Matten’) closing 
the end of the valley—the name thus signifying ‘ the village on 
the meadows’. Possibly this points to some very remote time 
when the head of the Zermatt valley consisted simply of summer 
pastures, used by the permanently inhabited villages lower down 
the valley. But C. M. Engelhardt in 1852? is perhaps right in 
interpreting the Romance name as meaning ‘meadows which 
are situated at the end of a blind alley ’ (‘ prés bornés ’), in other 
words, inaccessible save through the valley below them. How- 
ever, the real original meaning of the name concerns us less than 
the forms in which it appears in history. 


I, THE ROMANCE FORM (PRABORGNE) DOWN TO 1775 


In the middle ages the matter is perfectly simple (save for 
a single mention of the German name ‘ Matt’ on Conrad Tiirst’s 
map of 1495-7). During the whole period ‘ Pratobornum’ is 
the Latinized form which is all but universal. It first occurs 
(so far as I know) in a deed, dated 27 October 1280, executed at 
‘ Pratobornum ’, to which ‘ Waltherus, curatus de Pratoborno ’ 
is one of the witnesses, and which relates to the sale of a field at 
‘ Finellen ’ and a house, with a cheese hut, also situated there. 
The Latin text (the original document itself is preserved among 
the archives of the parish church at Zermatt) is given in Pfarrer 
Ruden’s history of Zermatt.’ Oddly enough it does not appear 
in Abbé Gremaud’s great collection of Documents relatifs a 
PHistoire du Vallais (8 vols., extending down to 1457). But this 


* Das Monte-Rosa- und Matterhorn-Gebirg, p. 171. 
* Familien-Statistik der loblichen Pfarrei von Zermatt, Ingenbohl, 1869, pp. 100-1 n. 
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collection does contain many other deeds in which the name 
‘ Pratobornum ’ (sometimes divided into two words and in 1285 
and 1318 taking the form of ‘ Pra Borno’) does occur—1285,‘ 
1291,° 1318,° 1324,” 13348 1357,° 1362, 1368," 1398," 1414,% 
1428,4 1449, and 1450.%° Besides these Latin forms at least 
two French forms have found their way into Latin deeds— 
‘Praborny ’ in 1350" and ‘ Pratoburnoz’ in 1364,’* which very 
likely represent the local Romance form. In 1368 we hear 
also of ‘ Prato Broni’,’® which is probably a simple mistake, 
but has been used to prove that the name of the stream in the 
Zermatt valley was once ‘ Borgne’ (‘ Borny’ or ‘ Bornie’ in 
many original documents from 1239 to 1448—see Gremaud, 
passim), as in the case of that in the Hérens valley (the importance 
of this view will appear later on). We should also mention the 
form ‘ Praborgne ’, which is found in a French version of the 
1285 document,” but is pretty certainly very modern. Rather 
later we find the form ‘ Pratobornum ’ in the official document 
of 1517, in which the St. Théodule Pass is mentioned. But though 
Pfarrer Ruden summarizes many interesting charters of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries relating to Zermatt, he 
unluckily does not give the original text, or even the form of the 
name of the village which is found therein. I can therefore 
offer no fresh instance of the Romance name till 1584, when on 
Septala’s map of the duchy of Milan (in the great atlas of Abraham 
Ortelius) we find ‘Impraborna’, placed at the head of the 
“Val de Praborna’ (we shall see presently that this form was 
later wrongly transferred to the head of the Hérens valley). 
Another great leap brings us to 1694, when P. A. Arnod, a high 
Aostan official, describing the passes round the Aosta valley, 
has occasion to mention our village under the names of ‘ Praborna ’ 
and ‘ Praz borna’.** A further great leap brings us to G. S. 
Gruner’s important work of 1760,” wherein he speaks of ‘ Para- 
borque, the highest village of the Viescherthal’, though on his map 
of the same date he marks ‘ In Matt’, but, as de Saussure pointed 
out in 1796,” Gruner certainly means to refer to our village. With 
1777 begins a new phase of the history of the Romance form 
of the name we are studying, as thenceforth it is commonly used 
in conjunction with the Teutonic form. Before 1775, however, 








* ii. 579. ® ii, 426, 428-9. * iii, 291. * iii, 470. 
* iv. 81. * v. 163. 1 vy. 214, 219. 1 vy. 346. 
2 vi. 459. 3 vii. 130. vii. 534. % viii. 402. 
© vili. 454. 7 iv. 557. 18 vy. 262. * v. 345. 
*° ii, 330. 


* See the text in my Josias Simler et les Origines de l Alpinisme jusqu’en 1600, 
Grenoble, 1904, pp. 308* and 325*. 
* Die EHisgebirge des Schweizerlandes, i. 230. 
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Voyages dans les Alpes, iv. 421 n. 
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I have not been able to find any certain cases of the Romance form 
beyond those enumerated above. 


But there are two sets of maps (no fects commit this blunder) which 
mark the Romance form otherwise than at the head of the Zermatt valley. 

One set includes 6 maps which inscribe ‘ Praborne’ at the head of the 
Sesia valley, that is, pushed far up into the Monte Rosa chain—1680 and 
1765 editions of Tommaso Borgonio’s great map of Savoy, two maps of 
Savoy by Hubert Jaillot, dated 1690 and 1707, a map of 1751 of the 
Dauphiné, &c., dated 1751, by R. J. Jullien, and finally one of the Alps 
published in 1801 in the Mémoires Militaires of Bourcet, but certainly 
made before 1775. In four of the six cases (not 1680 or 1765) a second 
village of the same name (under the form of Praberna, or Proberna in 
1751) is also marked at the head of the Hérens valley. 

Our second set of maps includes those (dated before 1775) which 
(besides these four) indicate the Romance name at the head of the Hérens 
valley. But this second set must be subdivided, for (under a) 15 maps 
mark that form in that position, as well as the German form ‘ Matt’ or 
* Matten’ in the right position, at the head of the Zermatt valley, while 
another subdivision (b), 10 in number, marks only the Romance name, 
but in the wrong position, at the head of the Hérens valley. 

Now either both or the former only of these two series of maps (25 in 
all) may simply misplace the name. Yet in either case another theory is 
possible, which, from the historical point of view, is much more interesting 
(for the following details see Pfarrer Ruden’s History, pp. 144-7). There 
is a tradition that in former days intercourse between Zermatt and the 
head of the Hérens valley was much easier than now, the Col d’Hérens 
thea offering but slight difficulties. In particular, a number of Zermatt 
families are said to have settled in the upper Hérens valley, where (among 
the archives of St. Martin, the original parish church of the whole Hérens 
valley) divers Zermatt family names occur as early as 1358 (Julen) and 1359 
(Fabri), and many others in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Further, 
a separate Zermatt colony established itself in 1443 in the hamlet of Villa, 
just south-east of and above Evolena. Whatever its origin it seems certain 
that a German-speaking colony did really once exist at the head of the Hérens 
valley, for an extant document (in the St. Martin archives), dated 25 June, 
1455, is a direction by the reigning Bishop of Sion that the parish priest 
of St. Martin should have an assistant priest, skilled in the German tongue, 
who was to live in the region above Evolena, if the priest of that village 
was unwilling to perform this duty. This singular order is said by Ruden 
to rest on a written request made by the Zermatters, and dated 14 April, 
1364. Unluckily these most interesting documents seem to have escaped 
the attention of the Abbé Gremaud. But such a colony would explain the 
placing of the Romance form of the name of our village at the head of 
the Hérens valley, even though it only appears there from 1589 onwards. 

Another point of connexion between Zermatt and the Hérens valley 

** The very curious Latin text is printed by Ruden, p. 145, n.: ‘quod parochus 
s. Martini debeat habere unum capellanum idoneum et sufficientem, qui sciat linguam 


theotonicam in ecclesia, qui autem habeat suam moram in interiori de Evolenaz, 
simodo curatus ibidem facere nolet.’ 
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may have been the annual pilgrimage to be accomplished by the priest 
of Zermatt and eight of his parishioners from Zermatt to Sion, there to 
pray in three churches to which stated offerings were to be made. The 
route taken on this journey is not fixed, but Pfarrer Ruden is of opinion 
that it lay over the Col d’Hérens. However that may be, the pilgrimage 
was commuted on 20 May 1666 into an annual procession to the nearer 
Tasch, this change being made by the reigning Bishop of Sion on the 
petition of the Zermatters, who urged the great difficulties encountered 
on the way to Sion. It was agreed in 1666 that the dues annually owed 
to the three churches of Sion should be retained (2 pounds for each church) ; 
but in 1816 this annual payment was redeemed on payment of a lump sum 
down, 120 pounds, this being done in 1816 in the days of Pfarrer Gottsponer, 
the host of the earlier visitors to Zermatt (curé of Zermatt from 1812 to 
1839). 

So much for the possible explanations of the position of the Romance 
name of our village on these 25 maps. 

Here is a list of these 25 maps : 


a. Fifteen giving both forms: 1589 (Mercator’s map of Alpine Lombardy), 
1594 (Metellus, Vallais), 1616 (Guler, W. Raetia), 1643 (Boisseau, 
Switzerland), 1644 (Du Val, Vallais), 1648 (Jansson, Switzerland), 
1657-8 (Blaeuw, Switzerland), 1700 (Walk, Switzerland), 1703 and 
1704 (Jaillot, both Switzerland), c. 1710 (Visscher, Switzerland), 1730 
(Seuter, Switzerland), 1732 (Homann, Switzerland), 1740 (Lotter, 
Switzerland) and 1746 (Tillemon, Switzerland). I know of no later 
maps of this class with the Romance form in this curious position. 

b. Ten giving only the Romance form: 1622 (Hondius, Savoy), 1642 
(Boisseau, Savoy), 1648 (Jansson, Savoy), 1657-8 (Blaeuw, Savoy), 
1686 (Cantelli da Vignola, Switzerland), 1703 (N. de Fer, Switzerland), 
1714, 1730, and 1764 (the general Swiss map of the earlier editions of 
the Délices de la Suisse, which is also given in those of 1776, 1778, 
and 1804), and 1723 (Scheuchzer, Switzerland, in his great work). 
(We have noted above that one map, that of Septala, 1584, places the 
name rightly.) 

Now we must go on to examine the exact forms assumed by this name 
on these 25 maps (dated before 1775). Here we find an almost bewildering 
variety, which can be best classified under three main heads, with sub- 
divisions. 

i. IMPRABORNO or IMPRABORNA. 
(1) Impraborno—1589, 1622, 1642, 1648 (Savoy), and 1657-8 
(Savoy). 
(2) Impraborna—1616, 1643, 1644, and 1657-8 (Switzerland). 
(The Impraberna of 1700 is probably a slip.) 
(3) Impraborn—1594 and 1648 (Switzerland). 
ii. INPRABERNA (second letter ‘ n ’)—c. 1710, 1714, 1723, 1730 (2 maps), 
1732, 1740, 1746, and 1764 (with 1776, 1778, and 1804). 
Two variants are—1686 (Inn Prabera) and 1703, de Fer (Inn 
Prabern). 
iii. PraperNa—1703-4 (both Jaillot). 
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To this list of 25 variants we must add those found on the 4 maps of 
the first set of six, which show a village at the head of the Hérens valley, 
as well as one at the head of the Sesia valley: 1690 and 1707 (Jaillot) 
and 1801 (Bourcet, really made before 1775) have ‘ Praberna’, while 1751 
(Jullien) has ‘ Proberna’ (probably a mere slip). 

It seems impossible to arrive at any generalization as to these various 
forms. We may note, however, the historical fact that the prefix ‘ Im’ 
occurs on all the earlier maps, but is replaced by ‘ Inn’ in 1686 and 1703 
(de Fer), though this soon (1710) gives way to‘ In’. The six cases without 
any prefix seem to be guesses at the truth. 


II. THE GERMAN FORM (MATT, MATTEN, OR ZERMATT) DOWN TO 1775 


Under this head matters are rather simpler, while in all cases 
the name (under whatever form it may appear) is rightly placed 
at the head of the Zermatt valley. First as to the forms under 
which it is given. Here again we find three main heads, each with 
several variants. 


a. Marr (the oldest German form of all). 

Texts—1544 (Stumpf’s Diary of his journey through the 
Vallais made in that year),” 1548 (Stumpf **), 1714,” 
1730, and 1764 * (Délices de la Suisse, as well as the later 
editions of 1776, 1778, and 1804), 1768 (J. C. Fasi *°), and 


1770 (J. C. Fuesslin **). In 1723 Scheuchzer (p. 303) has 
* Mattia Vallis ’. 

Maps—1495-7 (Tiirst, Switzerland), 1548 (Stumpf’s special 
map of the Vallais, p. 338), 1768 (Walser, Vallais), and 
1769 (Grasset, Switzerland). 


The variant ‘ Matta’ may be classed either with A or with B. It is 
found in 1574 in Simler’s text,52 and on the maps of Guler, 1616 (W. Raetia), 
of Du Val in 1644 (Vallais), and of Walk in 1700 (Switzerland). In 1760 
Gruner’s map of Switzerland marks, under no. 145, ‘ In Matt’. 


B. Matren (the form most frequently found before 1775, but, 
as far as I know, on maps only). 

Maps (all of Switzerland unless otherwise stated)—1538 
(Tschudi, most probably, for, though no copy of this first 
edition is known, this form appears on the second edition, 
1560), 1555 (Salamanca), 1584 (Ortelius), 1589 (Mercator, 
Alpine Lombardy), 1594 (Metellus), 1643 (Boisseau), c. 
1645 (Du Val, Savoy), 1648 (Jansson), 1657-8 (Blaeuw), 1690 
(Jaillot and Danckerts, both Savoy), c. 1695 (Danckerts, 


*5 Not printed till 1884 in the Quellen zur Schweizer Geschichte, vi. 256. 

%° p. 346. * p. 716. 8 Tbid. iv. 183. 9 Thid. iv. 174, 

% Staats- und Erdbeschreibung der schweizerischen Ridgenossschaft, iv. 297. 

51 Similar title, iii. 321. 

% Vallesia, p. 18. Scheuchzer, in 1723, copying Simler, does not reproduce this 
particular form. 
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a different Savoy map), c. 1700 (de Wit, Savoy), 1703, 
1704, and 1707 (Jaillot, the two former Switzerland, the 
third Savoy), c. 1710 (two different maps by Visscher, 
one of Switzerland, and the other of the Upper Rhine), 
1730 (Seuter), 1732 (Homann), 1740 (Lotter), 1746 (Tille- 
mon), 1751 (Jullien), and Bourcet’s (published in 1801 
but made before 1775). On Jansson’s map of Switzerland 
the name is spelt rightly, but on that of the Vallais 
(same date and maker) it is spelt ‘ Mattn’, probably 
by a simple slip. Borgonio’s map (1772 edition by 
Stagnoni) has ‘ Mathen ’. 


c. ZERMATT (slowly but surely coming to the front). 

Text—1571 or 1579 (certain regulations as to the common 
lands or ‘ Allmend’ of the village). A. Heusler* gives 
the German text, with date 1571 and spelling “ Zermatt ’, 
while Ruden, p. 137, mentions the regulations, with the 
date 1579, but unluckily no name for the village. No 
doubt other early local documents also have the name, 
but this is the only one I know. That of 1571, therefore 
(in which the name occurs twice), is the earliest occurrence 
of the name as yet known. 

Maps—1682 (Lambien’s remarkable map of the Vallais*), 
1712 (Scheuchzer’s big four-sheet map of Switzerland), 
1715 and 1730 (G. de l’Isle, two maps of Switzerland), 
1730 (special map of west Switzerland in the Délices de la 
Suisse, iv, opposite p. 166—it is found also in the 1778 
edition, but in none of the others), 1748 (Dheulland, 
Savoy, &c., here oddly placed to the north of ‘ Dasch’ or 
Tasch), 1751 (Homann, Switzerland), 1756 (Robert de 
Vaugondy, Switzerland), 1760 (Rouvier, Switzerland), and 
1762 (Rizzi Zannoni, Switzerland). 


In 1768 Walser’s map of the Vallais offers us the variant ‘ Zur Matt’, 
coupling it with ‘Matt’; it is followed in 1775 by Jager’s map of Switzer 
land, which spells ‘ Zurmat’, and in 1791 by Albrecht’s maps (nos. 417 and 
418) of the East and West Vallais, that write ‘Zur Matt’—in each case the 
name ‘Matt’ isalso given. In 1791 Albrecht’s general map (no. 416) of the 
Vallais and in 1798 Mallet’s map of Switzerland give ‘Zur Matt’ alone. 
I know of no other cases of the adoption of this spelling and division of 
the name. 


Ill, THE ROMANCE AND THE GERMAN FORMS USED SIDE BY SIDE 


As far as I know this first occurs in 1777, which, roughly 
speaking, is the date of the visit of the first travellers to our 
village. We have seen above under 1 that the thirty-one (25-+-6) 


3 Rechtsquellen d. Cantons Wallis, Basel, 1890, pp. 374-5. 
** Reproduced in the 8.A.C.Jahrbuch, xl, opposite p. 264. 
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maps which give the Romance or (and) the German forms apply 
them, rightly or wrongly, to two distinct villages. In 1760 Gruner, 
indeed, employs both forms for our village, the Romance in 
his text and the German on his map, while under m I pointed 
out that Walser’s Vallais map of 1768 marks two forms of the 
German name. But from 1777 onwards both Romance and 
German forms are employed, in texts or on maps, of one and the 
same village—that at the head of the Zermatt valley. 

The number of the Journal de Paris for 23 May 1777* 
speaks of ‘ une Vallée nommée Praborgne, en allemand Zermatt ’ 
(a phrase which from the context seems to be based on an actual 
visit), while in 1796 H. B. de Saussure, narrating his experiences of 
1789 and 1792,** having quoted Gruner’s phrase of 1760, writes, 
“le village qu’il nomme Paraborque est celui que les Allemands 
nomment Zer-Matt et les Italiens Praborn ’—the Romance form 
therefore, according to this author, was not then used locally, 
but only in Italy. In 1805 the second edition (the first edition, 
1793, has nothing on the subject) of Ebel’s Guidebook ® says that 
our village was called ‘ Matt, also Zer Matt, Zur Matt, and 
Praborgne ’, thus collecting all the names known for it; in the 
French translation of 1818 ** we read, besides the three forms 
of the German name, the words ‘en francois Praborgne’, here 
‘frangais’ is probably a general term for Romance, as the 
native language of the valley of Aosta is of course a kind of 
French. But in Daniel Wall’s English translation (1818) of Ebel 
we hear simply * of ‘ the village of Zermatt (otherwise Praborgne),’ 
though in the longer description “ the Romance form only is used. 
In 1824 the map attached to Baron L. von Welden’s book, 
Der Monte-Rosa, is the first map to give ‘ Zermatt or Praborgne ’, 
and this example is followed by those of Wérl (1835), of Keller 
(1836 edition), and of Engelhardt (1840, 1850, and 1856). In 
1833 an original English text (for ‘ Wall’ is simply a translation) 
first writes, ‘ Zermatt, better known on the Piemontese (sic) 
side by the name of Praborgne.’*' A few years later Brockedon 
again writes in the first edition (1838) of Murray’s Handbook for 
Switzerland, &c., (p. 248), ‘the village of Zermatt is known on 
the Italian side of the mountain as Praborgne,’ and this informa- 
tion is confirmed in 1843 by Principal Forbes,” though in 1841 
the first edition of Joanne’s Suisse (p. 617) limits the use of the 
word, writing ‘ Zermatt, que les habitants du val Tornanches (sic) 


%§ See the phrase reprinted by me in the Alpine Journal, xxiii. 288. 

°° Voyages dans les Alpes, iv. 421, n. 

7 iv. 207. 38 iii. 147, 620. %® p. 463. © p. 384. 

“ W. Brockedon’s Excursions in the Alps, p. 223. It is very odd that Archdeacon 
W. Coxe, otherwise so copious as to Swiss matters, never mentions—1779, &c.—our 
village either on his map or in his text. 

* Travels through the Alps of Savoy, p. 311. 
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nomment Praborgne’. But the maps of later date than 1775, 
with the few exceptions noted above, prefer the single form 
‘ Zermatt ’. 


It only remains for me to gather up a few crumbs of informa- 
tion, illustrating what may be called the transition period from 
1775 to about 1820. The latest mention of ‘Inpraberna’, referring 
to a village at the head of the Hérens valley, is found on the 
general Swiss map of the 1804 edition of the Délices de la Suisse 
(which is simply an inheritance from the earlier editions from 
1714 onwards), though the special map of west Switzerland (given 
in the 1730 and 1778 editions only) has ‘ Zermatt’, while the 
text of all the six editions (1714 to 1804) names ‘ Matt’ only. 
The shorter German form ‘ Matt’ lingers on for some time 
after 1777 on the maps of Keller (1818), of Raymond and Jomini 
(both 1820), and of Sidney Hall (1828—the latest case on a map 
of which I know) ; it last occurs in 1842 in the text of A. Schott. 
It is also last used, jointly with ‘Zur Matt’, on the maps of 
Jager (1775) and of Albrecht (1791). But the longer German 
form ‘ Matten’ has a still shorter life, for after 1777 I have 
found but one instance—and that spelt ‘Matter’—on the 
general map (1827) attached to the official work entitled 
Opérations Géodésiques pour la Mesure d’un Arc du Paralléle Moyen. 
The quaint form ‘ Zur Matt’ occurs for the last time on a map 
on Mallet’s Swiss map of 1798, and for the only time in a text 
in 1835. Otherwise ‘Zermatt’ is more and more triumphant 
all along the line. The text of Wall (1818) is the latest which 
has ‘ Praborgne ’ only, later texts always combining that name 
with Zermatt. An early post-1777 text which gives ‘ Zermatt ’ 
in some form is that of M. T. Bourrit, 1781," which has 
‘ Zermatten ’, like Abraham Thomas in 1795,“ though he has the 
variant ‘Tzermatten ’*’, like Murith in 1803. H. B. de Saussure 
(1796) prefers ‘ Zer-Matt’,“ Schiner in 1812 ‘ Zermat ’—the 
very latest variant of ‘Zermatt’. In 1820 P. C. Bridel * has 
‘Zermatt ou Praborgne ’ in his text, but ‘ Zer Matt ’ on his map 
annexed. Among the early post-1777 maps which give ‘ Zermatt’ 
only are those of the 1778 edition of the Délices de la Suisse, 
Buache (1780), Zatta (1781), Laurie and Whittle (1798), Weiss 
(1798), and Bacler d’Albe (1799). 


W. A. B. CooLipGe. 


“8 Die Deutschen Colonien in Piemont, pp. 29 and 39. 

“* M. Viridet’s Passage du Roth-horn, p. 6. 

*° Description des Alpes Pennines et Rhétiennes, i. 115. 

*° See the reprint in the Alpine Journal, xxiii. 301, 302. 

*” Ibid. p. 303. * Ibid. pp. 351-2. ® iv. 382-3, 420. 
°° Description du Département du Simplon, p. 271. 

*! Essai Statistique sur le Canton de Vallais, p. 110. 





Reviews of Books 


The Economic Principles of Confucius and his School. By Caen Huan- 
CHANG, Ph.D. (Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, 
and Public Law, nos. 112, 113. New York, 1911.) 


Ta1s is a book which few men could have written, requiring as it 
does on the part of its author an intimate familiarity with the philo- 
sophical and historical literature of China, combined with a knowledge 
of the principles of political economy as recognized by European 
students. Mr. Chen, who evidently was well equipped for his work, has 
produced a great mass of valuable information. He is indeed too fond 
of building up a theory on some isolated statement which is too weak 
to carry the weight of the structure. Also, there are many passages 
in the Chinese classics, as to the meaning of which the great critics 
through all the intervening centuries have never been able to come to 
an agreement, and many historical and literary points the truth of 
which is similarly disputed; but Mr. Chen, having made up his mind 
one way or another, draws most important conclusions from his inter- 
pretation of these passages and facts, without letting the reader know 
that there is any doubt as to the correctness of the premises. He is 
an ardent Confucianist. He holds that Confucius was ‘ the founder of 
a religion’, and carefully explains away the sage’s own description of 
himself as ‘a transmitter, not an originator, believing in and loving the 
ancients’. His whole book is much coloured by his feeling and belief 
on this point. 

The reader will probably be most interested by the historical part 
of the work, the descriptions of the social life of the past with its duties 
and pleasures, and the narrative of the action of the government through 
successive ages in economic matters of all kinds. Here we are often 
confronted by a difficulty, past which the author generally fails to guide 
us. The Chinese statesmen of the last two thousand years have certainly 
been at least nominally Confucianists. But often their measures did not 
coincide with the views expressed by Confucius himself. Are such 
measures to be looked upon as developments or as infringements of 
Confucian principles ? For instance, Confucius was a free-trader and much 
more than a free-trader. He disapproved, Mr. Chen tells us, of all taxes 
but two, namely a land tax and a corvée of a few days’ personal service each 
year. But there is hardly a conceivable tax that has not been imposed 
in China at some period or other since his day, external and internal 
customs duties, excise on many articles, income tax, poll tax, taxes on 
shipping, passengers, buildings, carriages, women’s dowries, and what not. 

Mm 2 
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-Were these taxes right or wrong from a Confucianist point of view ? 
We cannot say. The land tax was certainly the main impost of ancient 
China, and 10 per cent. of the produce was looked upon as the proper 
amount, to increase which was a great crime. It is interesting to note 
that Mencius, the greatest of the wise men who came after Confucius, 
disapproved not only of its being increased but also of its being reduced. 
To a statesman who boasted of levying only 5 per cent., he replied that 
this misplaced leniency would necessarily starve the government service. 
One gathers from this book that both in earlier and later times there were 
many statesmen and writers, who, though extremely unsystematic, were 
not wanting in either sound sense or economic knowledge. What could 
have been more apt than the remark, uttered nearly a thousand years ago, 
that when paper money was made on account of the heaviness of copper 
coins, it was a convenience, but when made because of the scarcity of coin, 
it was really an evil ? 

Mr. Chen is not easy to follow on the doctrine of laisser faire, about 
which the Confucianists appear to have differed in their opinions. But it is 
plain, at any rate, that the rulers of China have constantly practised 
state socialism, if that be the proper term for interference in the afiairs 
of the people for the people’s good. Of all measures of this class the 
most important is that known as ‘ equalizing the price of grain’. The 
main features of the scheme are that, whenever the price of grain falls 
below a certain level, stocks of it should be purchased by the state, to be 
resold when the price has risen again. The scheme has changed its name 
and has undergone modifications at various periods, has been at times 
neglected and at times enforced ; but it was in existence long before Con- 
fucius was born, and has come down in some form or other to modern times. 
Mr. Chen holds that it ‘has done immeasurable good to China’ in the 
past, but that to-day, though it ‘ exists not only in name but in fact, it 
is not of great importance’. But as one never hears or reads anything 
about it at the present time, one may be pardoned for thinking that it 
must now be much more a name than a fact. Grain is not the only article 
in which the state has traded for the benefit of the people. In medieval 
times several attempts were made to treat commodities of all kinds in 
a similar way. The state became a kind of universal middleman, and 
purchased goods of every description whenever their price had fallen 
below a certain standard. But these attempts, as might be expected, 
were all failures and all short lived. One alone achieved a momentary 
success, which was due to the ability of its originator and the enthusiasm 
with which he was able to inspire his subordinates. Among minor measures 
for the assistance of the poor, one nay mention loans of grain to farmers 
for the period between seed-time and harvest, gifts of grain in years of 
dearth, state pawnshops, and loans to those who had nothing to pledge, 
but could produce three guarantors. This last soon failed; for, when 
both the borrower and his backers had nothing, the government was unable 
to exact payment. As may be seen from what has been said, the reader 
will find in this book a graat deal more than the dry bones of political 
economy. T. L. BuLiocx. 
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The Greek Commonwealth ; Politics and Economics in Fifth-Century Athens. 
By ALFreD E. ZimmMerN. (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1911.) 


Mr. ZIMMERN’S object, as stated in his preface, is ‘to make clear what 
Fifth-Century Athens was really like’. Whether the Athens of Pericles 
was in any sense the typical Greek commonwealth may be doubted, but, 
however that may be, Mr. Zimmern has produced an interesting and 
indeed a remarkable book. He has a vivid imagination, a singularly 
fresh and novel outlook, and an attractive style, which if somewhat 
journalistic yet often rises to eloquence. He is well acquainted both 
with the original authorities and the latest and most recondite modern 
research, and he is intensely interested in modern political and social 
problems. 

The book is artistically divided into three parts: first we are given 
a section on the geography of the Mediterranean area and its influence 
on Greek life and character—a section full of ingenuity and insight. The 
author has made the best use of his travels in Greece, and seems to have 
found room for the whole of classical literature in the pocket which most 
travellers reserve for Baedeker. Part ii treats of the development of the 
Greek state from the earliest times to its culmination in the Athens of 
Pericles, and a translation of the Funeral Speech is appropriately appended 
as a climax. In this section Mr. Zimmern follows pretty closely the lines 
of Eduard Meyer’s Geschichte des Altertums, but with a far greater wealth 
of illustration both ancient and modern. We note with surprise that 
the Delphic Oracle has resumed the place in which Curtius enthroned it, 
and in the chapter on law it is curious to find Draco summarily dismissed 
with six words when J.G.A. 112 is translated in full. The treatment of 
the rise of magistracies is characteristic of the whole section. We are 
not troubled with life-archons or decennial archons or the opening chapters 
of the ’A@nvaiwv rodrreta. ‘ Negligimus ista et nimis antiqua ac stulta 
ducimus.’ A passage of Hesiod and the Herodotean parable of Deioces are 
much more satisfactory authorities. Part iii traces the development of trade 
and commerce as part ii traced that of politics, and a chapter on the Pelo- 
ponnesian war forms an epilogue to the book. This section is of special 
interest as being the first presentation in an English dress of the labours 
of foreign scholars such as Guiraud and Francotte. Though obviously 
attracted by the economic side of history, Mr. Zimmern is too good an 
historian to commit the error, into which some have recently fallen, of 
making economics the measure of all things. He discusses the arts and 
crafts of Athens, slavery, population, foreign trade, sea power, and finance, 
and lays every ancient Greek and modern German writer under contribution. 
It is impossible to praise too highly the industry which has massed together 
so many authorities and the vivacious and attractive way in which the 
results are presented, but equally impossible not to feel that very little 
solid knowledge of ancient economics is attainable at present. The section 
as a whole, and especially the statistics, must after all be pronounced 
highly conjectural. In dealing with finance Mr. Zimmern follows Cavaignac 
perhaps more closely than is wise : the statement that ‘ the reserve funds 
of the goddess and of the Empire had been united by 440’ (p. 404) is surely 
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too precarious to appear in the text. In regard to slavery Eduard Meyer’s 
views are largely adopted. Slavery was not the foundation of Greek life : 
slaves were ‘fellow workers’ trained by persuasion rather than com- 
pulsion, paid the same wages as free workmen, homogeneous with the 
free in character and spirit. We think that too much weight is allowed 
here to the ex parte statements of the pseudo-Xenophontic treatise, and 
the treatment of the slaves at Laurium scarcely accords with such a view. 
Mr. Zimmern devotes a chapter to the slaves at Laurium, but does not 
succeed in explaining the discrepancy. The admirable chapter on sea 
power deserves special mention. ; 

A book of this kind, which seems to aim at the general reader and pro- 
duces its effect by broad and vivid colouring, cannot be expected to show 
rigorous accuracy in detail, and we are inclined to be indulgent to slips 
and over-statements. But here the numerous footnotes make it difficult 
for Mr. Zimmern to claim such indulgence. Many of his statements need 
justifying notes, and many, we fear, no note could justify. Thus we are told 
on p. 137 that Solon threw open the nine archonships to all but the poorest 
class of citizens; p. 144 that the first-class members of Phratriai were 
known as yevvpra, the others as époydAaxres Or dpyedves; p. 142 that 
the Naucraries each supplied one sailor to each unit of the fleet; p. 148 
that the four Ionic tribes and all their associations disappeared for ever 
after Cleisthenes ; p. 151 that the demes were an entirely new creation ; 
p. 168 that the strategi were elected out of the whole body of the people ; 
p- 168 that civil cases in cities of the Delian League were heard at Athens 
if they involved a sum of more than ten drachmae. This last statement, 
incredible in itself, is derived from an unfortunate note in Meyer, who 
refers to the well-known decree about Hestiaia (C.I.A. i. 29 and iv. 12); 
but Hestiaia was a cleruchy, and we cannot extend its arrangements to 
allied cities. These examples are by no means exceptional, and we 
cannot help thinking that had Mr. Zimmern devoted to the explanation 
of such statements the space in his notes now encumbered by digressions, 
he would have improved his book. 

This brings us to the most salient peculiarity of the book, its audacious 
modernity. The most modern terminology is used whenever possible ; the 
two Xenophontic treatises are consistently referred to as ‘ Old Oligarch ’ 
and ‘ Ways and Means’; the popular assemblies become ‘ Parliaments’, the 
mpuTavers Tov vavkpapwv & ‘General Purposes Committee ’, the carwvaxogopor 
‘Woolly Bears’, the éricxoro of the Athenian empire ‘ Imperial Bishops’. 
How Mr. Zimmern could quote Polyb. ii. 15 and resist en pension and 
a@ la carte we cannot understand. Modern writers and modern parallels 
are quoted with bewildering profusion: in the index of modern authors 
we find some strange bedfellows—Busolt and Charles Booth, Wilamowitz, 
Wilhelm and H. G. Wells, Pauly-Wissowa and Punch, share compartments. 
But the entries under the letter G are even more characteristic of the book 
and deserve quotation in full: ‘ Gallio, Gardens, Gaza, Geishas, General 
Purposes Committee, Gibraltar, Giotto’s Campanile, Gipsies, Goats and 
Goat pasture, Gorillas, Gortyn, Laws of, Gramophones,’ ‘ Nihil humani 
alienum’ Mr. Zimmern may say with truth, but we have sometimes felt 
in reading his book that it is overloaded with such things, and that the 
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digressions of which he goes in search confuse rather than elucidate the issue. 
We have here in fact a new kind of Greek history : hitherto the Greek has 
been to us a somewhat remote and statuesque figure: we have certainly 
never attempted any familiarities with him. But Mr. Zimmern brings him 
down from his pedestal and establishes the most free-and-easy relations 
with him. He shows us the everyday Athenian, the ‘ man in the street ’ 
haggling in his shop hard by the Agora, toiling in his smithy or tannery 
or stone-cutter’s yard, his house without drains, his bed without sheets or 
springs, his rooms as hot or as cold as the open air, only draughtier, his 
meals that began and ended with pudding. We have to ‘ think away 
railways and telegraphs and gasworks and tea and advertisements and 
bananas’. No man is a hero to his own valet, and we are even allowed to 
enter the Greek bedroom and note the absence of any washing arrange- 
ments. This sort of writing might seem to historians of an older school 
irreverent and undignified, but it is certainly entertaining and suggestive. 
Mr. Zimmern has succeeded in saying a surprising number of things that 
have not been said or thought of before, and has said them well. Students 
will find his book most stimulating, though they should be on the look-out 
for places where the ground is less solid than it seems, while the most 
jaded teacher of Greek history will read it with unabated interest and 
infinite refreshment from cover to cover. H. J. CunnIneHAM. 


The Amazing Emperor Heliogabalus. By J. Stuart Hay. With Intro- 
duction by Professor J. B. Bury. (London: Macmillan, 1911.) 


Proressor Bury writes in his introduction that Mr. Hay ‘has done 
history a service in making Elagabalus the subject of a serious and sys- 
tematic study’. We do not know if he had read the book in manuscript 
or proof before writing these words, but we are very sure that it does not 
reach the standard which he would himself set for a ‘ systematic study ’ 
of so remarkable though so brief a reign; nor are the views of Professor 
Bury easy to reconcile with those of Mr. Stuart Hay. Neither, indeed, 
has much that is complimentary to say of Christianity. Professor Bury 
* suspects that, if the religion which was founded by Paul of Tarsus had, 
“by the dispensation of Providence,” disappeared, giving place to one 
of those homogeneous oriental faiths which are now dead, we should 
be to-day very much where we were’, and is at any rate sure that ‘ the 
Christians were not conspicuous as a sect of extraordinary virtue’, and 
that ‘ the notion that the poor Greeks and Romans were sunk in wickedness 
and vice is a legend propagated in the interest of ecclesiastical history ’. 
This is hardly the impression which one derives from reading Mr. Hay’s 
glowing descriptions of the ‘ wonderful and beautiful age, full of colour, 
full of the joy of living’, when ‘the Roman world sinned and sparkled ’, 
being filled with the ‘ spirit of philosophic paganism, a spirit whose morality 
does not consist in improper thoughts about other people, but in a mind 
set free from terror of the Gods’. Indeed, the chief object of Mr. Hay 
seems to have been to draw a picture, as highly coloured as possible, 
of the most typical figure of the society in which Gannys and Comazon and 
Hierocles and Zoticus played prominent parts. In Heliogabalus, he writes, 
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’ 


‘the glow of the purple reached its apogee ;” and it is rather as a word- 
painter than as an historical critic that he merits attention. He professes 
himself ‘deeply indebted to Mr. Walter Pater, Mr. J. A. Symonds, and 
Mr. E. E. Saltus for many a tournure de phrase’. We confess that the 
last-named writer was unknown to us; nor do the extracts from his 
‘vivid and beautiful studies on the Roman Empire and her customs’ 
contained in Mr. Hay’s book strike us as worthy to be placed in the same 
rank with the prose of Pater and Symonds. Still, we like them better than 
Mr. Hay’s own ‘ journalese ’. 

As a piece of historical research we cannot speak very highly of 
Mr. Hay’sstudy. One who writes of ‘ the Collegio (sic) Fratrum Arvalium’ 
is hardly likely to prove an adept in the manipulation of inscriptions. If 
it be true that Severus Alexander was promoted from the rank of Caesar 
to that of Augustus before the death of Elagabalus, the fact shows 
how untrustworthy and incomplete our literary record is, and for that 
reason deserves examination. But the statement (p. 146) that ‘ on no coin 
does Alexander appear with the imperial insignia (the laurel wreath) 
before the month of March 222, though the titles which he received 
at his adoption—Augustus, Imperator, and Caesar—are frequently used 
before that date, because Antoninus never had the least objection to other 
people using titles, so long as he kept the power’ needs a great deal of 
explanation. Mr. Hay has, however, done good service in examining and 
furnishing corrected readings of certain coin-legends upon the insecure 
foundation of which theories had been built regarding the renewals of the 
emperor’s tribunicia potestas. The most important thesis of the book 
(could it be established) is that Elagabalus made a genuine attempt at 
religious reform—a thesis apparently commended to our favourable 
consideration by Professor Bury, who writes that ‘ after Mr. Hay’s in- 
vestigation it will be recognized that this emperor made, according to his 
lights, a perfectly sincere attempt to benefit mankind’. The scheme of 
the boy-priest, it would seem, was to amalgamate all the other cults under 
the supremacy of the emperor and thus check ‘ the disintegrating tendency 
of the mystical and independent monotheisms ’. 


Had Elagabalus lived (writes Mr. Hay); had the beauty and impressiveness of his 
Semitic ritual made its way ; had time been given for men to grasp his idea of one vast 
beneficent, divine power, with the Empire of whose central authority men might 
escape from the thousand and one petty marauders of the spirit world, they might 
have been attracted to the worship of life and light instead of enmeshed by the seduc- 


tive force of obscure and impossible dogmas, tempted by the bait of an elusive socialism 
and a problematical futurity. 


Here we have a reference to Mr. Hay’s béte noire, Christianity. We doubt 
whether the painted boy, who caused the gods of ancient Rome to bow 
before his fetish, had any such conceptions of the godhead. Mr. Hay 
speaks more truly in the following words: ‘Antoninus thought to make his 
God great by means of a pompous show. He succeeded in presenting him 
as a low comedian in the last act of a puerile melodrama.’ So thought 
Rome, and the damnatio memoriae which befell the emperor overtook the 
fetish also. And Rome was right. H. Stuart Jones. 
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S. Krauss. Talmudische Archdologie. 2 vols. (Leipzig: Fock, 1910, 
1911.) 


THE archaeological material buried in the Babylonian and Jerusalem 
Talmuds has more than a merely Jewish interest. It concerns, indeed, 
mainly the life of the two divisions of the Jews, those living in Mesopo- 
tamia and those of Syria, in the early centuries of the Christian era, but 
it is also invaluable to the student of the New Testament, with which an 
important part of the literature is contemporary. Moreover, since the east, 
if not unchanging, at any rate changes with difficulty, many of the customs 
and objects of daily life described in the Talmud may be taken as represent- 
ing Jewish life in Old Testament times, at least as far back as the Exile. 
The subject has been treated before, for instance by Hamburger, Zunz, and 
Léw, to mention only a few names, but Hamburger’s Real-Encyclopidie 
is disappointing, while Zunz and Léw deal (admirably) only with special 
departments of the subject. Consequently scholars have been obliged 
to note down for themselves, in the course of their reading, the passages 
bearing on particular points in which they were interested. In the present 
work Dr. Krauss has done this for us by making a systematic analysis of 
everything in the Talmud relating to what the Germans call Realien. The 
difficult task of dealing with so large a mass of literature, and of disen- 
tangling the facts from obscure and often hardly intelligible statements, 
could only have been undertaken by a scholar thoroughly versed in the 
language and spirit of Jewish tradition, as Dr. Krauss has long been known 
to be. It generally happens that when any one has immersed himself 
in the subject, his mind becomes so much infected with the Talmudic method 
(or lack of it) that his work is almost as difficult to use as the original 
documents. Hamburger’s Encyclopédie is a casein point. Dr. Krauss has 
successfully escaped this infection. Though, as professor at the Israelitisch- 
theologische Lehranstalt at Vienna, he has been mainly engaged with 
the subjects of Jewish tradition, he is also at home with western methods 
and western interests. The result is a book clear, precise, well arranged 
and well expressed, for which we have nothing but praise. The text is 
intended to be readable as a continuous description for scholars generally : 
the notes and references are put together in the second half of each volume, 
for the use of specialists. The notes not only contain discussions of the 
Talmudic passages, but also cite other Rabbinical and Syriac literature, 
classical authors, recently published papyri (e.g. those of Tebtunis and 
Elephantine) and Babylonian documents from the code of Hammurapi 
onwards. The learned author is thus well abreast of modern scholarship, 
and has neglected nothing which can throw light on the details of his 
subject. He further illustrates it by observations made in the course of 
his own travels in Egypt and Palestine, and by pictures of objects obtained 
in various excavations. His quotations of parallel Greek and Latin terms 
will make the work useful to classical students, who may be surprised to 
find how many of such terms have been adopted into the language of the 
Talmud, showing the extent to which the Jews, about the time of Christ, 
were influenced by Hellenistic and Roman culture. The work thus 
throws considerable light on the life of a Roman province, and even on its 
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language, under the empire. An excellent instance is the account of 
baths and bathing in vol. i, pp. 209-32. 

The first volume deals with dwellings and buildings, furniture and 
domestic pursuits (food, &c.), clothing and adornments, washing, medicine ; 
the second with family life (mourning, slaves, animals), agriculture, in- 
dustries (weaving, pottery, &c.), trade (travelling, weights and measures, 
time). Each chapter is preceded by a good bibliography,. and is sub- 
divided into a number of sections, so that particular points are not hard 
to find. The sixty-four illustrations are not always very satisfactory, and 
are generally not described fully enough to show their relevancy to the 
text. There is at present no index, or list of abbreviations. The preface 
does not show whether the work ends with vol. ii, so that perhaps we may 
yet hope for an index volume, which would greatly add to the usefulness 
of the book. In the immense mass of details collected in the notes it is 
inevitable that some points should be open to criticism. In vol. i, p. 272, 
n. 50, the usual account of the origin of oxyv7 may not be very satisfactory, 
but it can hardly be derived from the Semitic root skn. In vol. i. 281, 
n. 117, Petrie’s Researches in Sinai might have been quoted rather than the 
German translation of Palmer, and the account of the legendary Shamir 
is rather inconclusive. There is no need to suppose that it was either 
a diamond drill or astone hammer. In vol.i. 81 the Semitic kad may be the 
original of xddos, but surely neither has anything to do with the Arabic 
kédis, which is a common word, not peculiar to Gaza, as suggested in the 
note. Vol. i. 493, 599, ‘ mixed pickels’ are not customarily served as 
a hors-d’ceuvre in England. There are several slips, in English quotations 
especially, as iquite (i. 433, 129) for ignite ; key-stonetter (i. 301, 257, where 
it might have been mentioned that ardikal occurs in the Elephantine 
papyri, so that the derivation from Assyrian arad ékal is very probable) ; 
Herford’s book is quoted as The Christianity in the Talmud (i. 508, 715, 
and often); other misprints are ahnlich (i. 493, 599) for dhnlich ; acqua 
(i. 432, 119) for aqua. Vol. ii. 504, 769, the reading kebhes in the Elephan- 
tine papyri is now quite abandoned in favour of kr, and the parallel with 
kesita and Lxx dpvév must therefore be given up. But these are unim- 
portant details and do not lessen the value of the book, which does credit 
to the author and to the Gesellschaft zur Foérderung der Wissenschaft des 
Judentums, under whose auspices it is published. A. CowLry. 


The Cambridge Medieval History. Vol. 1. The Christian Roman Empire 


and the Foundation of the Teutonic Kingdoms. (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1911.) 


THoveH all students of history must regret the fact that the name of 
Professor Bury appears only on the title-page of this work, the editing 
has fallen into capable hands, and the general result may be described as 
a great success. The system pursued is that by which, as the preface 
puts it, ‘in every chapter a specialist sums up recent research upon the 
subject.’ The advantages and disadvantages of this method of writing 
history by a committee of experts are so obvious that it is hardly worth 
while to dwell upon them. Against the loss of the consistent and unifying 
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conception of a single. mind may be set the claims of modern specialization 
and the undeniable satisfaction of reading the ipsissima verba of one 
who is a recognized authority in his subject. Here the dangers of incon- 
sistency and contradiction have been successfully avoided. In one matter, 
however, that of repetitions, we cannot but think that rather more severe 
editing would have saved space which must always be valuable in a work 
of this kind. The battle of Hadrianople was a striking event, though, 
perhaps, ultimately not more important than the battle of Cannae, to 
which it is compared. But three descriptions of it, by three separate 
writers, within fifty pages, seem superfluous. Nor is this an isolated 
example. The events of the reign of Theodosius I are narrated by 
Mr. Norman Baynes in chapter viii, but a number of them (e.g. the 
massacre of Thessalonica and the battle of the Frigidus) are repeated by 
Dr. Schmidt in chapter ix, the subject of which is ‘ The Teutonic Migra- 
tions’. In the same way the story of the rise of Odovacar in 476 is told 
by Mr. Barker in chapter xiv, and repeated immediately after with slight 
variations by Professor Dumoulin. 

The twenty-one chapters of the volume fall into two classes. In the 
first place there are the historical narratives, for which Professor Gwatkin, 
one of the editors, and nine other writers are responsible. We are not 
told, by the way, whether the contributions of foreign scholars (Dr. Bang’s 
chapter on the Teutons and Professor Pfister’s on the Franks deserve 
special notice) are translations. If so, they are remarkably well done. 
These excellent narratives afford little occasion for criticism, and we can 
only mention a few points that have occurred to us. In the first chapter 
* Donatist ’ is frequently used without any explanation of the origin of 
the name, though this may be found elsewhere in the book, but not any 
definite account of the bishop himself. When we come to the fifth century 
we miss any attempt to explain and insist on the importance of Ravenna, 
and, we may add, of the other subordinate capitals such as Milan and 
Trier, or even Rome, the re-fortification of which at the beginning of the 
fifth century is barely mentioned (p. 264). We note that Dr. Schmidt 
(chapter xi) describes the story of the invitation of the Vandals into 
Africa by Bonifacius as ‘a fable’, ‘invented to veil the real reason,’ 
which was the collapse of the Roman administration. Dr. Hodgkin and 
Professor Bury have argued with some success on behalf of the authenticity 
of the traditional accounts of the relations of Aetius and Bonifacius, and 
in his well-written chapter (xiv) Mr. Barker agrees as to the fact, though 
he points out that the contemporary, Prosper Tiro, says that both Bonifacius 
and his opponent appealed to the Vandals. We «almost wonder that he 
has not applied to it his interesting but, perhaps, rather fanciful theory 
of the influence of the later romances on history, for ‘ the fifth century 
was the age of the erotic novel’ (p. 398). 

Professor Dumoulin’s remark, that the one authority which emerged 
victorious from the struggles which followed Theodoric’s failure to found 
an Italian kingdom was the Papacy, suggests to us that, with the exception 
of a few words by Mr. Barker (p. 395), sufficient emphasis is not laid on the 
fact that the centre of political gravity in this age was predominantly 
in the Eastern Empire—a result to which the abandonment of Rome as 
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the governmental capital must have contributed. The same writer 
calls attention to the renewed importance of the Roman senate and 
consulate in the fifth century,—an instance of the vitality of institutions 
with a great history, even under adverse conditions, provided that their 
deep roots be not cut. By the way, in his description of the costume 
of the consul (derived, apparently, from Cassiodorus, Variae vI. i. 6), we are 
told that ‘a spreading cloak hung from his shoulders’ (p. 445), which 
is hardly the impression one would have gained from the well-known 
representations on the ivory diptychs. Possibly something has gone wrong 
in the translation.1_ M. Dumoulin cannot believe that a third part of the 
land of Italy was really given to the Gothic followers of Theodoric : 
it was only the ager publicus, the state lands, of which a third was assigned 
to the barbarians (p. 447). This theory does not appear to us to agree 
with the evidence, vague as much of it is. The point of the well-known 
passage in Cassiodorus is that Romans and Goths were neighbours all over 
Italy, and in that sense shared the same lands;? and the system seems 
to have been analogous to that of the settlement of the Visigoths in 
Aquitaine, where we are told that, on the principle of the Roman quartering 
of troops, the Roman landowners were obliged to give up two-thirds of 
their land to the conquerors (p. 287), so that here the tertiae belonged to 
the original owners and not to the intruders as in Italy. This difference 
would be due to the relatively larger numbers of the Visigoths as com- 
pared with the Ostrogoths, and will take away something of the force of 
the objection that Theodoric’s soldiers were not sufficiently numerous 
to occupy a third part of the land in Italy. 

Undoubtedly the most important sections of the book are the eleven 
chapters which treat of general subjects outside the scope of historical 
narrative. Several of these have been entrusted to authorities of the 
first rank. Thus Professor Reid deals with the constitution of the reformed 
empire, Professor Gwatkin with Arianism, Professor Haverfield with 
Roman Britain, Professor Vinogradoff with the social and economic 
conditions of the age. Other names, too, such as those of Mr. C. H. Turner, 
Dom Butler, and Professor Lethaby, suggest high qualifications to write 
on church organization, monasticism, and Christian art respectively. 
Some of these chapters deserve a more complete treatment than is possible 
in the pages of this Review, and here it is obvious that we must be content 
with very brief notices. Professor Reid’s account of the reorganization 
of the empire supplies a much needed summary of the administrative and 
military system developed under Diocletian and his successors. The 
chapter is a masterpiece of compression combined with lucid exposition, 
and has just that certainty of touch which inspires confidence in the 
reader. There is little or no room here for criticism. Two things strike 
us as being of special value: the comparison of the old with the new 
provincial administration, and the account: of ‘the greatest military 
reform introduced by the new monarchy ’—‘ the construction of a mobile 
army’ which replaced, and more than replaced, the Praetorian Cohorts. 
By the way, to talk of the Praetorian Guard in the time of Julian, 


* The words of Cassiodorus are: ‘ Pinge vastés humeros vario colore palmatae.’ 
* Var. 1. xvi.5: *Istis praediorum communio causam videtur praestitisse concordiae.’ 
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as Dr. Lindsay does (p. 104), seems to be an anachronism. Another 
section looked forward to with great interest is Professor Haverfield’s 
sketch of Roman Britain. It is only fourteen pages long, but here again 
we feel the touch of a master hand. With that ease which comes of pro- 
found knowledge of the evidence, and an almost excessive scrupulosity 
not to go beyond it, he describes the geographical conditions, the story 
of the conquest, the army of occupation, the extent and character of 
Roman civilization, the systems of communication by land and sea (why 
is Ermine street not mentioned among the roads ?), and, finally, what 
is known about the downfall of Roman power and influence. Professor 
Haverfield’s section is supplemented by Mr. Beck’s excellent story of the 
Saxon Conquest. We may notice in passing one of those slight dis- 
crepancies which inevitably occur in a work of this kind. To Professor 
Haverfield the ‘Saxon Shore’ of the Notitia Diznitatum is a system of 
coast defence so called from the assailants. Mr. Beck suggests, though 
he does not commit himself to, the view that it may have derived its 
name from Saxon settlers as early as the fourth century. 

Professor Vinogradoff’s chapter on the social and economic conditions 
is full of striking views and interesting facts presented with extraordinary 
freshness. His answer to that fundamental question, Why did civilization 
decline under the empire ? may be summed up in the word ‘ degenera- 
tion’. The extension of Roman culture led to its corruption and, in some 
cases, its suppression by the inferior standards of imperfectly assimilated 
populations. But it is well pointed out that the fourth and fifth centuries 
presented features of renovation as well as of decline. Slavery as known 
to the ancient world disappeared, and the moral authority of the Christian 
church enabled it to exercise influence both in the social and the economic 
sphere. 

A good deal of space is devoted to the history of religion; on the 
one hand the conflict between Paganism and Christianity, and on the 
other the internal development of Christianity itself. Dr. Lindsay’s 
striking chapter on ‘ The Triumph of Christianity’ gives a sketch of the 
new paganism which was the real rival of Christianity, and there is much 
to the point in the Rev. H. F. Stewart’s account of the ‘ Thoughts and 
Ideas of the Period’. We would suggest with all deference that Dr. Lindsay 
writes rather too exclusively from the standpoint of victorious Christianity. 
At times we almost seem to detect the tone of the pulpit. If it be true 
that early Christianity taught that ‘everything that made man’s life 
wider, deeper, fuller, . . . could be taken up into and become part of the 
Christian life’ (p. 96), we can only say that it is unfortunate that the 
results for culture were so poor. We cannot forget that other aspect of 
the case, stated, perhaps with exaggeration, by Mark Pattison when he 
described the triumph of the church as, to the humanist, ‘ the saddest 
moment in history ’ (Memoirs, p. 96). This is a vast subject, and we must 
content ourselves with referring to two points of view (we do not say that 
they are the only points of view) which we rather miss in these discussions. 
One is the idea, so forcibly stated of late by M. Cumont,' that Christianity 
won its way in a world which already agreed with it in certain fundamental 

* Les Religions Orientales dans le Paganisme Romain, 2nd ed., preface. 
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conceptions. As M. Anatole France has put it: ‘ Le christianisme ne put 
se substituer au paganisme qu’au moment ou le paganisme vint a lui 
ressembler et ot il vint 4 ressembler au paganisme.’* The other is the 
fact that while neo-paganism and the oriental cults went down before 
the superior force of Christianity, the real vitality of paganism is to be 
found in the rural worships of the powers of nature—that religion of the 
country folk of which we hear so little, but which so long maintained 
itself in one form or another, and can hardly be said to be quite extinct 
to-day. 

Professor Gwatkin’s chapter on Arianism is everything that we should 
expect from such an authority. Miss Gardner has also been successful 
in making interesting reading of an unattractive subject—the religious 
controversies of the fifth century, Nestorianism and the rest. If we must 
make a criticism it is that, while the Henoticon and other documents 
are fully described or quoted from, there is no account of the contents of 
Pope Leo’s Tome. The important subject of monasticism has been assigned 
to the well-known specialist, Dom Butler, who has produced a compact 
and well-written chapter. He has, perhaps, rather ignored the darker 
side of the Egyptian monks of the fifth century ; but though a professed 
Benedictine can hardly be free from some prejudice, he has given an 
impartial account of eastern monachism, and we have never seen 
better stated the debt of western civilization to his order when, at a 
critical time, its monasteries ‘ became object-lessons in disciplined and 
well-ordered life, in organized work, in all the arts of peace, that could 
not but impress powerfully the minds of the surrounding barbarians, 
and bring home to them ideals of peace and order and work, no less than 
of religion ’. 

A portion of the book to which many will turn with interest is 
Mr. Turner’s chapter on the organization of the church. Very high 
praise has been bestowed upon it by a great authority, who has described 
its treatment as classical and its conclusions as inevitable. It will be 
interesting to see what other scholars have to say about it, for this is 
eminently a subject for specialists. Like Professor Harnack, though from 
a rather different point of view, Mr. Turner is a strong ‘ episcopalian’. For 
him the original and essential elements of a Christian community are 
‘a bishop and his people’ ; and the history of church organization is simply 
the process of differentiation of functions by which a hierarchy of clergy 
was developed to meet the needs of more complex conditions. That 
all this is presented with skill and knowledge of a very high order goes 
without saying. That it takes the form of statement rather than of dis- 
cussion is, perhaps, inevitable ; but we feel suspicious that, at times, there 
is a tendency to evade or glide over difficulties. No doubt Mr. Turner 
is right in saying that the higher ministry of the earliest times was not 
local but ‘ apostolic’. But when we ask ‘ how the supreme powers of the 
general ministry were made to devolve on an individual who belonged to 
the local ministry ’, we are told that the problem is outside our investiga- 
tion, and ‘ we have only to recognize the result’. Yet that question is 
fundamental to Mr. Turner’s theory—a theory based, apparently, on the 

* Sur la Pierre Blanche, p. 177. 
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statements of Theodore of Mopsuestia (p. 156) which Harnack does not 
accept as historical.5 And again, we do not feel that the account of the 
sacerdotium, its origin and development, is perfectly clear or consistent. 
The latter part of the chapter is occupied with very valuable sections on 
the councils, the relations of ‘the three great sees’, and the origins of 
church law. The treatment of the creeds is almost too short to be quite 
satisfactory. We should have thought, for instance, in view of the amount 
of modern discussion, that more might have been said about the Apostles’ 
Creed. And in describing how the original Nicene Creed was superseded 
by that of Constantinople it might have been well to explain how they 
differed. The text of the Nicene Creed is, however, given in full by 
Professor Gwatkin in his chapter on Arianism. 

One chapter is of a peculiar character: as the preface confesses, it 
contains ‘ very little history’. This is ‘The Asiatic Background’, by 
Dr. Peisker of Graz, which is intended to introduce us to the Huns and 
other central Asian invaders of Europe. It provides quite the most 
fascinating reading in the book, and treats, sometimes at length, such 
a wide range of subjects as the soil and climate of central Asia, the manner 
of life and religious beliefs of the Turkomans, the virtues of ‘ kumiz ’, and 
the origin of domestic animals (accepting without reserve Hahn’s theory 
of enclosures for sacrificial purposes, in spite of the serious objections to it). 
The last ten pages are history (after all, we are told nothing about the 
origin of the Huns), ending with a description of the effects of nomadism 
on eastern Europe, where it has ‘ transformed and radically corrupted 
the race, spirit, and character of countless millions for incalculable ages 
to come’. Were it not all so good, we might ask whether, from a business 
point of view, fifty pages are not too much to spend on the introductory 
part. Space must always be a consideration in a volume of this kind, 
and there were already subjects which might demand fuller treatment. 
The Roman and Barbarian codes of law are only mentioned incidentally ; 
very little is said about the literature of the period ; and there are serious 
omissions in the field of art. Frankly, in spite of many good points, 
we find Professor Lethaby’s chapter rather disappointing. Possibly his 
instructions may be partly to blame for this, for the heading is ‘ Early 
Christian Art’. Fortunately, even in the fourth and fifth centuries, there 
is a good deal of art, and especially architecture, which is not religious ; 
and we cannot accept as adequate any account of the age which entirely 
omits to notice those stupendous achievements in building, of such far- 
reaching influence—the Baths of Diocletian and the Basilica of Constan- 
tine. Some of the statements about Constantine’s churches at Jerusalem 
are open to criticism. The ‘ hemisphere’ described by Eusebius, which 
was clearly the apse of the ‘ Martyrium’ basilica, becomes ‘ the dome- 
building over the tomb’, which was really in a separate church, the rotunda 
known as the ‘ Anastasis’. Of the three buildings in Rome which we are 
told belong to the Constantinian age, the Lateran Baptistery preserves 
at the most the plan of Constantine’s structure; 8. Costanza no doubt 
belongs to the Constantinian age, the only question being whether, instead 
of being so late as 354 (as here suggested), it be not the work of the emperor 

* Mission and Expansion of Christianity (2nd ed.), ii. 445 seqq. 
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himself ; S$. Agnese, as we see it, belongs entirely to a later age. The 
only Constantinian building which survived till our times—the apse 
of the Lateran Basilica, is not mentioned. There is a good account of the 
Catacomb paintings, but only abnormal specimens of Christian sarcophagi 
are described ; and among the minor arts, to which a good deal of space 
is devoted, the finest of the ivories—the archangel in the British Museum— 
is omitted. 

The volume concludes with bibliographies extending over some eighty 
pages. So far as we can judge they are of varying value. We are not told 
whether they are the work of the special writers, or of the editors, or of 
both ; so that we do not know who is responsible for such an entry as 
‘Herodotus. Ed. Blakesley, J. W. London. 1854’ (p. 660). Some 
of them (e. g. those on church organization and art) strike us as curiously 
meagre in their list of modern works, but this is not a common fault. 
We may remark that a new and almost re-written edition of Har- 
nack’s Mission and Expansion of Christianity appeared as long ago as 
1908. Some of the maps are valuable and interesting, but, if it was 
worth while to provide them in a separate case, they might have been on 
a more adequate scale. The book has been printed with great care. We 
have noticed only one error of importance—Campus Martti (p. 419). 

G. McN. RusHForTH. 


The Early Norman Castles of the British Isles. By E. 8S. ARmitaGe. 
(London: Murray, 1912.) 


THE appearance of this work affords a convenient opportunity for reviewing 
the remarkable reaction from those theories of Mr. G. T. Clark, which were 
formerly accepted without question, but which are now completely 
discredited in the eyes of competent students. The subject of early 
castles is of direct interest to historians, not only for its bearing on 
Norman rule, but also in connexion with the origin of the borough; it 
further affords a striking illustration of the risk that historians incur by 
accepting the theories of a specialist without investigating their truth. 
That Mr. Clark’s authority on castles was once unquestioned and supreme 
is shown by passages cited in my Geoffrey de Mandeville (1892), where 
I began by challenging his views on the meaning of castellum as applied 
to Newcastle, Rochester, and Arques. Two years later, in an article on 
‘English Castles ’,1 I went further and assailed his fundamental theory, 
that the castles of the ‘moated mound’ type were all pre-Norman, by 
showing that the Normans undoubtedly constructed castles of this type, 
not only here, but in Ireland, that his own conclusions on their origin 
were confused and contradictory, and that they led one into grave diffi- 
culties. It is certainly a strange fact that Freeman, who saw clearly 
enough that the Normans introduced a new type of stronghold, was 
prevented, by the supposed necessity of accepting Mr. Clark’s dogmas, 
from arriving at the right conclusion, and had to postulate as the castles 
of the Conquest ‘ the stern square tower . . . massive square keeps ’.2 


* Quarterly Review, July 1894. 
* See my paper on ‘ The Castles of the Conquest’ in’Archaeologia, lviii, 1902. 
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Mrs. Armitage, as the readers of this Review may remember,* has 
laboured for years on the subject of this book, and has spared no pains 
to make her study as exhaustive and as accurate as possible. She claims 
as the result to have proved the theory that the moated mounds, ‘ the 
motte-castles, in the British Isles are, in every case, of Norman origin.’ 
She adds, however, that she ‘does not claim to have originated this 
theory’, as the contention originated with me, and that she has only 
carried it ‘ a stage further and shown that the private castle did not exist 
at all in Britain until it was brought here by the Normans’. Now this 
betrays a confusion of thought which occurs throughout the book. What 
the writer really means is that the ‘ motte-castle’ was first brought here 
by the Normans—which she was the first to assert without reserve—but 
she treats these strongholds as essentially ‘ private’ castles. Indeed, on 
p. 8, she defines them, at the outset, as ‘ the private fortified residences 
of great landowners’, while a whole chapter is devoted to ‘ the origin 
of private castles’, by which she means ‘the motte-and-bailey castle’ 
(p. 72). Now the well-known ‘ motte-and-bailey’ castles, which the 
Conqueror raised at York to overawe the capital of the north, are duly 
assigned to him by her and are sufficient to dispose of the axiom that 
castles of this type were, of necessity, ‘ private.’ 

The fact is that, as she explains, Mrs. Armitage approached the subject 
from an independent point of view. What, in my opinion, led Mr. Clark 
astray was the phrase that a burh was getimbrod. Knowing that the 
mound castle had a timber stockade round its summit, he must have 
jumped at the conclusion that the burh was a mound. Freeman, Green, 
Sir James Ramsay, and Professor Oman‘ adopted this view without 
hesitation, and even Maitland saw, as they did, Edward the Elder and his 
sister raising ‘ mounds’ for ‘ burgs’.5 This is the view that Mrs. Armitage 
set herself especially to combat ; the burh, she insists, was not a mound ; 
it was ‘a borough’, ‘a fortified town’. Unfortunately, she was led 
(she admits) to this conclusion ‘ by examining the Anglo-Saxon illustrated 
manuscripts in the British Museum’, and the illustration which she 
reproduces, and which anticipates the conventional design on a borough 
seal, shows the danger of drawing conclusions from such vague evidence. 
Moreover, she herself speaks in one place of ‘ the word burh, which almost 
certainly referred to a vallum or wall’, &c. (p. 243), and in another of 
‘the burh or enclosing bank’ (p. 174). It is, however, her conception of 
the burh as a fortified town ‘ to shelter all the folk’ that has led her to 
define the ‘ motte and bailey ’ as a ‘ private’ castle. Its essence was that 
it was Norman ; it was not of necessity ‘ private ’. 

One must not dwell too long upon the burh of Edward and Athelfled, 
in spite of its alleged bearing on the origin of the English town; but 
Mrs. Armitage seems too fond of assumption, she speaks of ‘ the thirty 
boroughs built (sic) by Ethelfleda and Edward ’, but Colchester, Towcester, 
and Nottingham were only repaired. Of Eddisbury the author has to 
admit that ‘ no town or village has ever grown out of it’, and at Witham, 


* See ante, xix. 209, 417 (1904), xx. 711 (1905). 
* Art of War in the Middle Ages, i. 517. 
5 Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 186. 
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of which the evidence is very important, the area within the earthwork 
appears to have never been inhabited. The deliberate founding of 
‘ fortified towns’ is an unproved hypothesis; what the burh seems to 
have meant, under these rulers, was a fortified enclosure, which may 
sometimes have been intended only, like those on the Roman wall, for 
an armed camp. The moated and palisaded mound appears to have been 
the novelty introduced by Norman settlers on the eve of the Conquest ; 
but it was not the only type of early Norman stronghold. The great 
‘tower’ keeps of London and of Colchester were raised before the close 
of the eleventh century, and my view that their distinctive design indi 
cates a common origin appears to be now accepted. The age of early 
‘tower’ keeps has been so often exaggerated that one hesitates to accept 
the extant, though ruined, tower of Langeais as the actual work of Fulk 
Nerra in 994 (pp. 72, 353). Mrs. Armitage contrasts it with those of 
London and of Colchester, ‘ built’, she writes with curious looseness, ‘ some 
seventy or eighty years later’ (i.e. 1064-74). They are both, of course, 
later than this. 

Considerably more than half the book consists of a detailed catalogue 
of the ‘ motte-castles’ in England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, of 
which the English portion appeared, in a less complete form, in the pages 
of this Review.6 Mr. George Neilson? and Mr. Goddard Orpen,’ who 
have respectively done such valuable work on the mound-castles of 
Scotland and of Ireland, have assisted Mrs. Armitage for those countries, 
and the careful ground-plans to scale by Mr. Duncan Montgomerie, which 
must have entailed great labour, are a most useful feature of the work. 
The book should prove invaluable to writers on local topography who 
have to deal with a mound-castle, and who may not have studied the 
subject. One may venture to express regret that in what should have 
proved a definitive work there is too large a proportion of contradiction 
and error. The text tells us (p. 4) that on the summit of the mound 
was ‘ a small court, . . . in rare cases as large as half an acre’, while facing 
this statement there is a plan of Hedingham as a ‘ typical motte-castle ’ 
with a court nearly 300 feet by 400 feet on the alleged ‘ motte’. Moreover, 
we are told that at Old Sarum ‘ the area of the top of the motte is about 
lf acres . . . not larger than that of several other important castles ’. 
Of the burh we read (p. 7) that the inner enclosure was sometimes large, 
* 6 acres in the case of Witham ;’ yet on pp. 29, 39, we learn that ‘ the 
area of the inner enclosure was 9} acres’. Under ‘ Bourne’ the author 
has confused the Lincolnshire Bourne of Oger the Breton® with the 
Cambridgeshire Bourn of Picot the sheriff, and has applied the evidence 
relating to the latter to the castle existing at the former. 

In view of the importance of Winchester under the Norman kings, 
the author’s novel theory that its aula or domus regis was no other than the 
castle (pp. 233-5) strikes me as a grave heresy. In Geoffrey de Mandeville 
I proved, from the Hyde cartulary,” that the ‘ palacium Regis cum aula 


® See above, n. 3. 7 Scottish Review, October 1898. 
® Ante, xxi, xxii. ® D. B. i. 364 b. 1° (PD. B. i. 200. 
** Liber Memorandorum de Bernewelle, p. 40. 


* Published since as New Minster and Hyde Abbey (Hampshire Record Soc.), p. 1. 
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sua’ was built by the Conqueror and burnt in the siege (1141). There is 
nothing more ‘highly improbable’ in the Norman kings having at 
Winchester both ‘a palace and a castle’ than there is in their having at 
their other capital Westminster palace and hall as well as the tower of 
London. The author has overlooked my paper on The Origin of Belvoir 
Castle, and has consequently missed (p. 103) the important Domesday 
entry (i. 234) on Bottesford, which she calls ‘ Bottesdene’; ‘Hastings 
Castle stood,’ she writes, in ‘the manor of Bexley’ (by which she means 
Bexhill), but Domesday does not say so. Mr. Clark is charged with 
postulating a mound ‘ with his usual confidence ’ (p. 39), but Mrs. Armitage 
herself seems too ready to do so at Carlisle (p. 123) and Chepstow (p. 125).™ 
My own suggestion that the ‘ Robert’s castle’ mentioned in the chronicle 
was at Clavering, Essex, where Robert Fitz-Wymarc was a man of 
power, has been twice explained by me; but I am here (p. 192) made 
to suggest ‘ Canfield’, with which Robert had nothing to do. So also 
the author claims to have arrived at my own conclusion as to Ewias 
Castle,16 though it was the essence of that conclusion that Osbern Pentecost 
was not the ‘ son of Richard Scrob’. More serious, however, is the author’s 
eagerness to detect the existence of a motte in every Norman castle, 
although they were not always present, while in some cases, as at Heding- 
ham, the tower (like that of Rochester) stands on a platform rather than 
a motte. But this, of course, does not affect that rejection of Mr. Clark’s 
theories which is the main contention. J. H. Rounp. 


Pépstliche Wahlkapitulationen ; ein Beitrag zur Entwickelungsgeschichte des 
Kardinalats. Von Jean Lutvis. (Rom: Loescher, 1909.) 
Die Machtbestrebungen des Kardinalats bis zur Aufstellung der ersten 


piipstlichen Wahlkapitulationen. Von JEAN Lutvés. (Rom: Loescher, 
1910.) 


THESE two interesting and important lectures—forerunners of a larger 
work—are significant contributions to papal history. The later publication 
is the earlier in its historical setting; it traces the growth of the car- 
dinalate from a purely local office associated with public worship to that 
of papal advisership. The eleventh century with its development of papal 
power gave an impetus to the growth of the college; the increase of 
consistories—Alexander III held them daily, Innocent III three times 
a week—and the use of formulae such as de patrum nostrorum consilio 
show the growing importance of the college, which has many analogies, 
Byzantine, ecclesiastical, and secular. Constitutionally the cardinals 
appear as representing the Ecclesia at large as well as being a purely 
Roman chapter: they might be the advisers of the pope, but they were 
also significantly the guardians of a rival doctrine which was certain to 
come into conflict with papal power ; and yet their power in the first place 
3 Ante, xxii. 508. 


14 Mrs, Armitage now withdraws a motte she thought she had detected at Pontefract 
(ante, xix. 418 f., 1904). Excavation has disposed of the alleged motte at Pevensey, 
but she still detects one at Hastings. 


’ The Castles of the Conquest, p. 16; Victoria County History, Essex, i. 345. 
© Feudal England, pp. 323-4. 
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grew with that of the pope. In this twofold relation to the papacy lies 
the explanation of much of the history of the college. They not only 
represented synods when these were not held, but on the secular side they 
inherited the jurisdiction of the iudices palatini. 

The writer discusses the current use and exact meaning of the phrase 
de patrum nostrorum consilio. Much depended upon the personality of the 
pope; Boniface VIII, we are told, exacted their consent, and a diplomatic 
pope could easily play off factions against each other. It was convenient 
for opponents of the papacy, such as Frederick IT, to emphasize the power 
of the college as a convenient and constitutional check upon the pope. 
An index to the varying relations of pope and cardinals is seen in the 
concessions given or promised (not always the same thing), which to begin 
with were mainly financial. The pontificate of Boniface VIII is an epoch 
in these relations, which are expounded in literature from both sides. 
But Boniface’s claims made no lasting impression, and after the reign of 
Benedict XI even a powerful pope like John XXII was dependent 
upon the college; his very extension of papal jurisdiction and finance 
brought him into close touch with new interests everywhere, national and 
otherwise ; for the working out of his plans he came to depend upon his 
cardinal helpers even if their advice was often only aform. In the following 
period French statesmen made use of the cardinals, and the dream of 
Frederick II—to control the pope by a majority of cardinals—was realized 
by France. The college also made its financial footing more certain, and 
thus we come to the first election capitulation—that of Innocent VI 
in 1352. But six months later, by the bull Sollicitudo, the pope released 
the cardinals and himself from their oath on the ground that the capitula- 
tion was inconsistent with the papal plenitudo potestatis. But the analogy 
with similar capitulations in cathedral chapters (forbidden as these, in 
spite of their frequency, had been by papal authority) was not suggested. 
Thus the cardinals gained no golden bull for themselves, as the imperial 
electors had done under analogous circumstances. 

The second pamphlet deals with the capitulations themselves. During 
the troubled periods of the councils it was inexpedient to lessen in any way 
the papal power. In 1431 Eugenius III had to promise the confirmation by 
a bull of the agreement made by the cardinals in conclave with reference 
to the council. But there was no attempt to carry it out, and so the 
cardinals again failed to establish their definite control, The councils and 
the need of the crusade put off further attempts, but the advance upon 
the claims made in 1352 and 1431 should be noted. The nepotism of 
Calixtus III and his oppression of the cardinals made the college deter- 
mined to safeguard their interests, and thus the election of Pius IT in 1458 
was marked by a new and more stringent capitulation. The support 
of the cardinals was secured (the monthly allowances, piatti cardinalizj, 
now appear), the need of their consent to new nominations of cardinals 
was decreed ; once a year the college was to review the papal observance of 
the capitulation and enforce it if necessary by a triple admonition. But 
Pius IT was able to ignore it ; he insisted (as at Mantua) on his plenitudo 
potestatis, and he disregarded (as in the cases of Jouffroy and d’Albret, 
1461) the wishes of the college about new nominations. The death of 
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Pius was followed by a capitulation made so stringent that it would 
have reduced the new pope, Paul II (1464), to a mere president of a 
governing board. But Paul modified the capitulation; experts com- 
fortably assured him his oath did not bind him. In succeeding elections 
some important differences appear, and here M. Lulvés is able from his 
researches to add much to our knowledge. A hurried review cannot do 
justice either to the matter or to his presentation of it ; the history of the 
capitulations (Paul III had no election capitulation) shows us not only 
the varying powers of pope and cardinals, but (as in the ‘ regenerated’ 
capitulation of Julius IIT) the growth of a genuine wish for reform. The 
constitutional history of the papal government is often put too much on 
one side, and its theory as discussed in pamphlets and treatises of the day 
insufficiently studied. Thus special importance belongs to the capitulations, 
significant and sensitive as they were to variations of temperature, and our 
gratitude is due to M. Lulvés for his able and interesting elucidation of their 
history. J. P. Wuirney. 


Studien aus der Florentiner Wirthschaftsgeschichte: Band 11. Das Florentiner 
Zunftwesen vom vierzehnten bis zum sechzehnten Jahrhundert. Von 
ALFRED Doren. (Stuttgart: Cotta, 1908.) 


THE claims of Florence to take precedence over all other distinctively 
medieval cities seem to be meeting with fitting recognition from the 
scientific historians of Germany. The second volume of Davidsohn’s great 
work, which has recently unfolded in masterly fashion the political history 
of Florence down to the days of Dante, is admirably supplemented by this 
second volume of Dr. Doren’s, which completes his survey of the industrial 
and commercial organization of the republic in the two following centuries. 
In some respects Dr. Doren’s work—the fruit of many years’ devotion 
to the subject—must be regarded as the most important contribution that 
has yet been made to gild history, not merely because of the supreme degree 
of interest which the gilds of Florence in themselves possess, nor even 
because of the exhaustive research that has been spent upon them, but 
mainly on account of the insight which has been achieved into the complex 
organic structure of medieval urban civilization. 

The essential body of Dr. Doren’s work sets out from the definite 
establishment of the gild régime in Florence in 1289-93. Before this time 
the records of the gilds themselves are comparatively scanty, and the in- 
teresting discussion of the much-controverted references in other records, 
which occupies a long introductory chapter, has been, as the author himself 
anticipated, mainly superseded by Davidsohn’s ample and authoritative 
treatment of the constitutional development of Florence during the 
thirteenth century. It was in the course of that development that three 
groups of gilds, representing more or less distinct sections of the bourgeoisie, 
emerged successively upon the political arena, and at its close the 
twenty-one gilds comprised in the three groups collectively dominate the 
arena and furnish the central framework of the Florentine constitution. 
The process through which this result is achieved was not peculiar to 


* See ante, vol. xxvi. 371. 
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Florence. Its main features are to be found in the history of many of 
the leading cities of Europe, e.g. in Strassburg, Basle, and London, during 
the thirteenth century. The conflict of two dynastic factions is partly 
reinforced, partly confused, by the divergent class interests of two sections 
of feudal society ; and this situation is further complicated by the rising 
importance of a growing civic population, which, whilst it has a strong 
potential unity of interest as against feudal anarchy, exhibits a wider 
divergence of class interests than feudalism itself. The endless permuta- 
tions and combinations on this basis which diversify the political life of 
the larger cities in the thirteenth century facilitated not only the social 
intermixture by which caste was softened into class, but also the ready 
adaptation and transmission of social institutions through which the power 
of self-organization permeated the ever-widening circles of civic society. 

The incorporation of gild structure in the civic constitution was a wide- 
spread, and indeed—in one form or another—almost universal feature of 
urban development in the middle ages. We are still very much in the dark 
as to how it came about and with what results; and the chief merit of 
Dr. Doren’s book is that it casts a flood of light upon a leading case. 
It provides ample illustrations of the curious twofold relation of the 
Florentine state to the gilds, which served on the one hand as the instru- 
ments of its administrative authority and acted on the other as the 
powerful organs of the expanding and fluctuating social forces that 
controlled it. In this connexion chapter iv on ‘ Die Organe des ziinftleri- 
schen Willens’, and more especially the section on the election of the 
consuls of the gilds, is of primary importance. The government of a gild 
was in the hands of a prior and a college of from three to a dozen consuls, 
who were assisted by an executive council, and must consult, in important 
matters, a general assembly. But the main weight of the administration 
lay upon the shoulders of the consuls, who corresponded closely to the 
wardens of a London livery company. (It is interesting, by the way, 
to find Dr. Doren entertaining the suggestion that in the consuls of trade 
gilds might be found the long-sought missing link with the Roman muni- 
cipality.) For thirty years after the gilds had become organs of the 
constitution, the election of their consuls continued to be regulated by 
each gild separately, and the variety of electoral methods expressed 
a divergence in the social and economic character of the gilds. But the 
adoption of the lot in the choice of priors and other officers of the republic 
in 1323 was followed in 1328 by its application to the elections of the 
consuls of gilds, which thus fell under the uniform regulation and control 
of the civic authorities. This change, according to Dr. Doren, opened 
a way for the intrusion of party violence and corruption into the gilds, 
and the solemn formalities and safeguards of the lot did not prevent 
its wholesale manipulation, especially during the later struggles of the 
Albizzi and the Medici, by all parties in turn. 

Closely related to this subject in their bearing on the interaction of 
society and the state are the questions of the civil and criminal jurisdiction 
exercised by the gild (chapters vi and vii), of its relations to individual 
members (chapter ii), of its internal social and economic structure 
(chapter iii), and of its relations with other gilds. The republic, like all 
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cities with a gild constitution, was in effect a federation of self-governing 
communities whose rival interests and ambitions were backed by different 
and constantly varying degrees of social and economic influence. Most 
of the greater gilds, e.g. the Calimala, the Arte di Lana, the gilds of 
exchangers and notaries, represented the corporate solidarity of unified 
commercial, industrial, or professional interests, whilst many of the lesser 
gilds were fortuitous amalgamations of unrelated small trades drawn 
together by the need of social and political co-operation, Hence the 
Zunftzwang—the sanction of the state enforcing the gilds regulations— 
was from the first very unequally distributed. The greater gilds, which 
had been powerful organizations long before they entered the constitution, 
had acquired prescriptive rights of civil and even in some cases of criminal 
jurisdiction—the Arte di Lana had a private police of its own with knightly 
officers,—whilst a small trade was much more dependent on the inter- 
vention of the state and could only invoke it through the demand of one 
of the lesser gilds, of which perhaps it was a subordinate and ill-assorted 
member. It should be added that at Florence, as elsewhere, the autonomy 
granted to other trades was withheld from the victualling and building 
trades in the interests of the consumers. 

Under these circumstances it is clear that the degree of power exercised 
by each of the gilds would depend on the degree of solidarity secured by 
its internal structure between the varied and continually shifting elements 
which it represented. In this respect each gild was faced with a different 
problem. The great wool gild, for example, was a ‘ vertical combination ’ 
strong in its unity as an integrated and capitalized industry, but weakened 
by the labour problems which led to the Ciompi rising. Other gilds were 
‘horizontal amalgamations’ of small traders. The Por. S. Maria, or mercers’ 
gild, will serve as an example of an intermediate class. It consisted at first 
of the silk manufacturers and the retailers of cloth. With these in the first 
half of the fourteenth century were incorporated the goldsmiths and 
a number of inferior crafts such as the coverlet makers and the mattress 
makers, the members of which held a secondary rank in the gild, paying 
a smaller entrance fee and enjoying only restricted rights. Later on, 
however, as capital came to be applied to all these industries, the larger 
merchants and employers connected with them were placed on a level with 
the cloth dealers and silk manufacturers and formed a third section of 
the ruling body, whilst the lower ranks of the gild were occupied by the 
smaller masters and shopkeepers of all the trades and by the workers 
who had no active share in the organization. The play of economic 
forces, which was thus continually remoulding the structure of the gilds 
and shifting the balance of power between them, was further complicated 
by the expansion of Florentine rule over the contado and over other cities. 
The woollen manufacture came to depend very largely upon a widely 
scattered class of country workers whose interests were safeguarded by 
no political rights; and the ordinary traders and craftsmen in the 
suburbs, the territory, and the subject cities were brought under the 
control of the metropolitan gilds in a degree that varied with the conditions 
of each trade. 

Of the technical aspects of gild regulation Dr. Doren gives a full account, 
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as also of the conditions of entrance to the gilds, of their powers of legisla- 
tion, of their military functions, their activities in administering religious 
and charitable foundations, and above all of their highly developed 
finance, in which, he considers, more than in any other feature, the gilds 
of Florence were distinguished from those of German cities. His account 
of the Mercanzia, which from acting as a kind of intermediary between 
the gilds and the state became during the fifteenth century a definite 
part of the state machinery, is of special interest and value. Along with 
so many merits the book has two defects: it has no index and its style 
occasionally recalls that of Immanuel Kant. GEORGE UNWIN. 


Les Comtes de Savoie et les Rois de France pendant la Guerre de Cent Ans 
(1329-91). Par Jean Corpry. (Bibliothéque de |’Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, fasc. 189. Paris: Champion, 1911.) 


Tis book contains a careful and scholarly, though not very animated, 
study of the relations between France and Savoy during the reigns of 
Counts Aimon (1329-43), Amadeus VI (1343-83), and Amadeus VII 
(1383-91). These relations are conceived in so wide a sense that the 
work is a substantial contribution to Savoyard history during all this 
period. M. Cordey has succeeded in discovering many new and precise 
details relevant to his theme, the most important of which come from 
the rich archives of Turin, and especially from the accounts of the financial 
Camera of Savoy there preserved. The whole work is a useful supplement 
to the general accounts of the early stages of the Hundred Years’ War, 
and contains a side of the subject very scantily illustrated even in works 
so detailed as M. Delachenal’s Histoire de Charles V. Though the counts 
of Savoy were nearly always on the side of the Valois, their jealousy 
of French advance, especially after the establishment of the future 
Charles V as the first French dauphin of Vienne, led to occasional approaches 
towards a good understanding with England. The result of this twofold 
process was that Savoy nearly always played a distinctive, if minor, 
part of its own at nearly every stage of that struggle. Nobles of Savoy, 
notably Godemard du Fay and Le Galois de la Baume, took a prominent 
part in the earliest phases of the fighting both in the Netherlands and in 
Gascony. Count Aimon himself was present in 1339 in the campaign of 
Buironfosse, and in 1340 in the campaign of the Tournaisis. Before taking 
part in these operations Aimon had to resist the attempts of Edward III 
and Lewis of Bavaria to win him over to the other side. He also made it 
a scruple of conscience to obtain from Philip VI a declaration that the 
vague homage which the counts of Savoy had paid to England since the 
days of Henry III did not preclude him from honourably bearing arms 
against the English monarch. 

During the minority of Aimon’s successor, Amadeus VI, the famous 
‘comte vert’, Savoy showed a stronger disposition to listen to English 
ofiers. M. Cordey publishes some very interesting particulars of an 
English embassy to Savoy in 1345, and of a proposal to unite the two 
ruling families by marriage. In particular he prints an entirely un- 
known letter under Edward III’s privy seal, preserved in the Turin 
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archives, in which the English king lays down the conditions of such 
an alliance. He might have added from the Calendar of Patent Rolls, 
1343-5, p. 450, that the prior of Lewes referred to in the letter was 
John de Jancourt, and that the king took advantage of his attending 
a chapter of his order at Cluny to send him on to Chambéry on this mission. 
Nothing came of it at the moment, and in 1346 Louis of Vaud, the count’s 
kinsman, led a strong Savoyard contingent which joined Philip VI just too 
late to take part in the battle of Crecy, while Le Galois de la Baume con- 
tinued to distinguish himself in the opposition to the English power in 
Languedoc. In 1351-2, however, Amadeus, already of full age, negotiated 
with Edward III for his marriage with the king’s daughter, Isabella. 
Once more, however, French influence prevailed and the marriage of 
Amadeus with Bonne of Bourbon was followed by the renewal of active 
hostilities between England and Savoy, and preceded by the treaty of 
Paris which settled the long-standing differences between Savoy and 
Dauphiny. Under these circumstances we may hesitate to agree with 
M. Cordey that English noblemen helped Amadeus in his conquest of 
Faucigny in 1355. The evidence from the Turin archives quoted to prove 
this does, however, establish a hitherto unknown visit of so great a per- 
sonality as Sir John Chandos to Chambéry, apparently in the early part 
of that year (p. 141). Anyhow, in the autumn of 1355 Amadeus in person 
led his troops to defend Picardy from the assaults of Edward III. 
drawing wages to the amount of more than 13,000 florins for very modest 
services (p. 152). The ‘green count’ was, however, more and more 
occupied in his judicious aggressions in his own neighbourhood, and less 
disposed to give either chivalrous or well-paid help to the French king. 

After the treaty of Calais—M. Cordey should not call the treaty of 
October 1360 ‘the treaty of Brétigny ’ (p. 155)—we have no unfriendly 
relations between England and Savoy mentioned for a long time. M. Cordey 
prints from the Turin archives a letter of the Black Prince of 1365 ordering 
his men to do no damage to the lands of his ‘dear cousin’ of Savoy 
because of the great courtesy the count had shown to ‘all our people 
passing through his lordships’ (p. 330). A conspicuous example of such 
courtesy came in three years from the occasion of the marriage of Lionel 
of Antwerp with Violante Visconti, whose mother was the sister of Amadeus. 
Amadeus had already in April 1368 participated in the reception given to 
Lionel at Paris, and M. Cordey gives curious details of the shopping of the 
Savoyard prince on the occasion of his visit to the great city (p. 184). 
Amadeus afterwards royally entertained Lionel at Chambéry and accom- 
panied him over the Mont Cenis as far as Milan. Despite all this Ama- 
deus VI was again on the French side when war broke out again, and 
narrowly escaped taking part in the battle of Roosebeke. His son, 
Amadeus VII, the ‘ comte rouge’, sent troops to resist Bishop Despenser’s 
Flemish ‘crusade’. This brief summary of Anglo-Savoyard relations 
may suffice to show the detailed character of M. Cordey’s work, of which 
they are of course but a mere side issue. There is an excellent index, 
and a very valuable appendix of original documents. 

T. F. Tovr. 
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La Crise Religieuse du XV¢ Siécle. Le Pape et le Concile (1418-50). Par 
Not Vatois, Membre de l'Institut. 2 vols. (Paris: Picard, 1909.) 


Ir is needless to say more of this important work, in a notice too long 
delayed, than that it is by M. Noél Valois, and is just what we should 
expect from him. The narrative flows on as if there were no notes filled 
with criticisms and rearrangements of evidence ; the notes tell their own 
story almost without the text, and yet the two fit in most exactly. The 
author has an absolute control of the sources, and yet the details are 
never allowed to obtrude themselves, The work is thus a model of literary 
art and of historical exactness. In reading it one is tempted to wonder 
why the period has so often appeared not only difficult but dull. M. Valois 
makes it appear quite easy, and he never suffers it to be dull. 

A few points clearly made may be indicated here. Martin V did not 
ratify all the decrees of the council of Constance, either in his bull Inter 
cunctas of 22 February 1418 condemning Wyclif or in his declaration 
of 22 April 1418 upon Falkenberg and the Polish appeal ; he dealt merely 
with isolated points. On the other hand, it is equally clear that the 
council did not seek confirmation for its decrees. The struggle between 
conciliar and papal supremacy remained therefore where it was, and 
remained for future settlement. The pope was prepared to call councils 
at the dates fixed for their meeting. But the place was a difficulty ; he 
hesitated about the place fixed, Pavia, and as few came there, and an 
epidemic prevailed, Siena was chosen. Then the negotiations with the 
Siennese citizens are traced, resulting in their safe-conduct to the pope, 
which would have subjected the council to him. The muster here was 
not strong; the pope probably did intend to come in person, but the 
intrigues of Alfonso of Aragon and the endeavours of the French ‘ nation’ 
for reform raised difficulties for him. Basel was named as the next place 
of meeting, and then the council, which never showed any signs of life, 
was dissolved. The papal policy was only occasional, and guided by 
circumstances ; there was as little of greatness in it as there was in the § 
debates of the council itself, but the small changes which moulded it 
are well and clearly traced. Martin V must bear the responsibility for the 
dissolution, but that responsibility is in any case small. ‘The care of 
His church was left in the hands of God,’ a pious reflexion which was as 
real as most other things at Siena. 

Before Martin V died he had done much for the papacy, at Rome 
itself and elsewhere; he had even made a beginning with reform. But 
the question of pope against council, or (a solution better than anything 
else) their co-operation, still remained open. Little delays and small 
expedients, even excuses that had some reality, only put off the evil day. 
The election of Eugenius IV in 1431, ‘self-opinionated like all Venetians,’ 
was marked by an election capitulation which begins a new series. The 
cardinals were anxious as a college to have a full share in the papal govern- 
ment, and this each cardinal promised to give if elected in the matter of 
a council ; the majority of the sacred college was to fix the place and time 
of its assembly. M. Valois rightly sees here the real distrust of the 
council by the cardinals. Then the state of Bohemia, which made Cesarini 
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disinclined to take the responsibility of president, affected others besides 
the great cardinal. Thus matters moved towards the dissolution on 
18 December 1431. But the council, which denied the pope’s right to 
dissolve it, went on sitting. The sketch of the gradual change by which 
Eugenius was led to approve of the council’s continuance (14 February 
1433) is one of the most interesting parts of the work. ‘The victory of 
the council ’ in 1433 follows—a result brought about largely by the growing 
hostility of the cardinals to Eugenius and the growing support given by 
the states of Europe to the council, now more largely attended; the 
strong and independent part played by Cesarini stands out. Two minor 
points may be mentioned to illustrate the thorough method of the author : 
the interesting identification of the unhappy Prior Thomas executed in 
1431 in the Colonna plot (p. 107), and the discussion of the so-called bull of 
13 September 1433, which was really a paper by Antonio di Roselli (pp. 252- 
60). The years 1434-5 form a truce between pope and council, but by their 
close an understanding between pope and council is impossible. By this 
time Cardinal Aleman is numbered among the enemies of the pope, and his 
career, so ably sketched of late by Dr. Pérouse, is interesting and significant. 

Political causes helped the pope, and the council broke up into cliques. 
Union with the Greek church—a matter dearer to the pope than to the 
council—caused difficulty, especially as to the place for the council of 
reunion. The council broke out into disorder, which even showed itself 
at Constantinople. Aleman came forward as the leader of the extreme 
anti-papalists, and Cesarini lost his hold upon them. Before the pope 
transferred the council to Ferrara it had been already seen plainly that the 
council could only prove ineffective: the cardinals did not wish for 
a reform, and the fathers could not bring it about. The triumph of 
Kugenius was slowly prepared, and its causes, political and diplomatic, are 
described with great skill. Rapidly follow the deposition of Eugenius IV 
by the council under Aleman on 25 June 1439; the papal union with the 
Greek church, temporary but a diplomatic success; the constitution Moyses 
of 4 September on the authority of councils, repeating an old argument 
of Torquemada’s against the decrees of Constance on the point; the 
election of Felix V, the new antipope, after the council had vindicated 
themselves against the definitions of the constitution Moyses; a set 
discussion at Florence in which Cesarini was appointed to defend, Tor- 
quemada to attack the supremacy of general councils; the definition of 
the relative rights of pope and council by the bull Etsi non dubitemus 
(20 April 1441). Thus the general principle had at length emerged, but 
its emergence was due more to accident and trifles than to definite action 
on strong lines. In the later reconciliation with the empire, due so much 
to the ability of the papal representatives and especially of Aeneas Sylvius, 
the diplomatic caution of the pope was to be noted ; he could not wholly 
escape reviewing the decrees of Basel or even of Constance, but by a secret 
act declared that being too ill to examine duly the German demands 
he annulled any concessions he had made which were against either the 
doctrine of the church or the authority and rights of the holy see. The 
expedient was peculiar, but the illness was real, and after having received 
on 7 February 1447 the homage of the German ambassadors the pope 
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died on the 23rd. In his last discourse to the cardinals he found comfort 
in the love shown to him by God in the many chastisements He had sent 
him: ‘he had not known,’ says Aeneas Sylvius, ‘a single day of tran- 
quillity in all his reign.’ It was easy for his successor, Nicholas V, to 
formulate the triumph which Eugenius had really gained, and the year 
of jubilee signalized it. But the exact authority of councils was settled 
more by practice than by theory; even the decree Frequens ordering 
their regular assembly could be disregarded now, although Eugenius 
had so painfully kept it in the letter. Advocates of the conciliar theory 
—which the ineffectiveness of the councils themselves had discredited 
—remained; but the papal theory, formulated afresh by its advocates 
even if not defined by the popes, really held the field, and events seemed 
to have given it a new vitality. J. P. WHITNEY. 





The first English Life of King Henry the Fifth. Edited by C. L. Ktnesrorp. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1911.) 


THE rediscovery in the Bodleian library of the long-lost ‘ Translator of Titus 
Livius’ quoted by Stow and other Elizabethans and used by Hearne 
a century later, but successfully concealed by a wrong entry in Bernard’s 
Catalogue, shows that such finds need not be despaired of even in the 
most unlikely places. Lest a reflexion may seem to be cast upon the 
present staff of the Bodleian we hasten to add that in this case the recovery 
was due to Mr. Madan. In identifying the Life of Henry V in Bodley MS. 
966 with the missing work Mr. Kingsford must have had (though he does 
not say so) one of the most pleasurable thrills that relieve the scholar’s 
labours, and he has edited it with even more than his usual patient care. 
This labour is expended upon no mere literary curiosity, for the anonymous 
translation of Titus Livius’s semi-official biography of Henry V has 
great interest both for the historian of that king’s career and for the 
student of English literature. From the citations and descriptions of the 
sixteenth-century writers it was already known to be a good deal more 
than an English version of Livius, the author having incorporated in it 
material from memoirs of Henry V’s life compiled by his contemporary 
the fourth earl of Ormonde, or at least working up his reminiscences. 
What gives special importance to its rediscovery is that Stow and Holinshed 
are now seen to have far from exhausted the matter it contains which 
is drawn from this lost source. It was Ormonde’s stories of Henry’s 
life as prince which specially attracted the Elizabethan historians, but 
even in the case of these it is no small gain to have them in their oldest 
extant form. Moreover, owing to Stow’s imperfect method of indicating 
his sources we are only now in a position to state with certainty that 
such a story as that of the riotous Prince Henry lying in wait for and 
robbing his own receivers was told by his contemporary Ormonde and 
not invented, as Mr. Solly-Flood maintained, eighty years after Henry’s 
death, by Fabyan, the London chronicler. It is impossible to escape from 
Mr. Kingsford’s conclusion that the legend of Henry’s dissolute youth, 
though exaggerated by contemporary ecclesiastical prejudice and still 
more by the Elizabethan dramatists, has some foundation in fact. These 
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stories would, however, not have excited such general interest had they 
not been taken up by Shakespeare and his predecessors, and the long and 
valuable section of the editor’s introduction, in which their use of them is 
analysed, requires no justification. But the work of the translator has 
a literary interest quite independent of the material it furnished for the 
Elizabethan drama. Written, as internal evidence shows, in 1513, while 
More was still engaged upon his English history of Richard I1[—hitherto 
considered the first of its kind—and Polydore Vergil upon a Latin history of 
England on a non-annalistic plan, the Life of Henry V modestly disputes 
the priority of each in the new line he struck out. Without making any 
excessive claims for his author, Mr. Kingsford, with justice, asserts his 
right to a place among the creators of English prose and among historians 
as contradistinguished from chroniclers. James Tarr. 


LancienneFaculté de Théologie de Louvain au premier Siécle de son Existence 
(1432-1540). Par H. De Jonen. (Louvain: Bureaux de la Revue 
d'Histoire Ecclésiastique, 1911.) 


Or the university of Louvain no adequate history has yet been written, 
though numerous treatises and essays exist which deal with various aspects 
of its life. The way, however, fora comprehensive work upon it is now being 
prepared by the publication of the university records ; and the present book 
contributes a valuable study of its most important faculty during its early 


days. Like many other universities founded in the fifteenth century Louvain 
began in 1425 without a faculty of theology ; the influence of the theolo- 
gians of Paris being strong enough to persuade a succession of popes not 
to create any rivals to their dominant school, which on the whole had 
shown loyalty to Rome. But in 1432 the new university succeeded in 
convincing Eugenius IV that such a faculty might prove a valued bulwark 
to orthodoxy in the Netherlands ; and this hope was fully justified. When 
the time came, the Louvain theologians stood firmly against Luther, 
and drove Erasmus away to Basel; and their phalanx availed really to 
defend the faith. Until now they have not received their due of praise. 
For the critical period of the struggle with the humanists and the reformers 
the chief source is the letters of Erasmus and his satellites, who made 
no attempt to see, or at any rate to represent fairly, their opponents’ 
point of view. They vilified the theologians with unchastened abuse, 
heaping a Pelion of scandal upon an Ossa of ridicule to overwhelm their 
unfortunate victims; and they were remarkably successful, at least as 
regards posterity. To this tainted source have come many writers, who 
seeing with Erasmus’s eyes have found much to blame in the theologians 
of Louvain. Professor De Jongh has set himself to redress the balance ; 
and if his natural sympathies have prevented him from quite attaining 
the impartiality he seeks, none will be disposed to quarrel with him on 
that score. 

The fact is that at the period of the Reformation the theological faculty 
at Louvain was composed of a body of highly respectable doctors, whose 
conservative principles were shocked by the ideas of progress newly set 
afloat. The situation is one that recurs at all periods; and if modern 
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disputants are more restrained in their language, the bitterness of the 
perennial struggle is hardly less keen. It was high time that the credit of 
the theologians should be restored ; by showing them, if not as perfect, 
at least as intelligent and reasonable beings. Professor De Jongh opens with 
an admirable account of his sources; and throughout the book he is 
exceedingly strong in bibliography. He then sketches the growth of the 
faculty during the fifteenth century—its courses and regulations, the 
character of the teaching and the powers that it had of self-protection. 
Before dealing with the actual struggle over reform he gives biographical 
accounts of the more prominent theologians in the university: and the 
concluding chapter has many interesting episodes—especially one on the 
relations between the faculty and Busleiden’s newly founded Collegium 
trilingue. It was this latter or the personal fame of Vives, rather than that 
of the faculty, which drew over to Louvain students from the new 
humanist colleges in England—from St. John’s at Cambridge in 1522, 
from Corpus Christi in Oxford two years later. 

At the end of the book are ninety pages of documents, mostly printed 
for the first time : acts of the faculty, of the university and of its deputies, 
which are of great value. A few rectifications may be made. On p. 147 the 
letter of the archbishop of Mainz to Erasmus should be dated 13 September 
1517; on p. 174 the newly-found letter of Erasmus is addressed to John 
De Hondt, canon of Courtray, 20 April 1526, and deals with Charles, not 
William, of Croy; on p. 195 as early as 1517 Erasmus was claiming 
Briard’s whole-hearted approbation (app. 183 in the Leiden edition of 
Erasmus’s Epistolae). P. S. ALLEN. 


ALBERT WappINncTON, Histoire de Prusse. Tome I. Des Origines a la 
Mort du Grand Electeur (1688). (Paris: Plon, 1911.) 


M. AtBert WappinecTon has produced a substantial first instalment of 
what promises to be a work of enduring value, and one which will enhance 
the distinction of a name already of high repute in modern French his- 
toriography. The materials for Brandenburg-Prussian history to the 
death of the Great Elector are unusually ample; and it would be diffi- 
cult to indicate any other section of modern history which has been 
explored with so devoted a zeal and expounded with so satisfying a 
fullness by scholars and writers of the same calibre. The labours of 
political historians such as Ranke, Droysen, and Treitschke have of late 
been supplemented by economic and ecclesiastical researches on the part 
of Schmoller, Max Lehmann, and others, which allow of a reconstruction 
singularly complete of systems and methods of government of which in 
this instance it is of primary importance to arrive at a fundamental 
understanding. But neither these circumstances, nor the fact that 
Philippson’s in most respects adequate monograph, which does justice 
inter alia to the far-sighted, novel, and colonial projects of Frederick 
William, has for some years been in our hands, renders a volume like 
M. Waddington’s superfluous. Indeed, they can but make a book at 
once comprehensive in scope and careful of detail all the more welcome, 
if it proves equal to the demands of the task courageously undertaken by 
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its author. So far as he has at present proceeded, he may be without 
hesitation judged to have proved not unequal to the match. The lucidity 
of his narrative as well as its coherence after it ceases to be bipartite (of 
the origins of the westernmost portion of the monarchy a less cursory 
account might perhaps be desiderated) deserve high praise, as do the 
quickness of insight and breadth of judgement which it constantly exhibits. 

The history of what ultimately grew into the Prussian state is more 
than that of any modern monarchy the history of its dynasty; and 
though M. Waddington is not at pains to elaborate the characters which 
he draws of a long series of margraves and electors, he differentiates them 
with sufficient sureness of touch to leave on the reader a distinct impression 
of their several personalities. In the first elector, Frederick I, he rightly 
refuses to see an apostle according to Droysen, or a prince who so much 
as ‘ acclimatized ’ himself in the newly acquired lands where lay the future 
of his house, but he shows him to have, like a true Hohenzollern, had a 
full sense of his responsibility before God as his true Lord and Master. He 
is not overawed by the surviving Renascence agnomen of Albert Achilles 
into ignoring the qualities which obtained for him the second ‘ addition ’ 
of the name Ulysses; while he regards that of John Cicero, the first 
Brandenburg Hohenzollern proper and a strong wielder of his police 
authority, as absurdly misplaced. He points out with great distinctness 
the weak sides in the character of the first duke of Prussia, but recognizes 
in the love of learning which marked the patron of Crotus Rubeanus and 
the founder of the university of Kénigsberg the redeeming feature of an 
otherwise far from glorious reign. While making no hero of the elector 
George William, he shows how overwhelming was the pressure of difficulties 
and troubles which, whether he gave way before it or resisted it, his elec- 
torate as well as he lacked the strength for meeting. Thus in George 
William’s son and successor he reaches the chief figure of his narrative, so 
far as it is carried in the present volume, and presents to us, with abundant 
but not excessive detail, the portrait of a prince whose actions were as full 
of sinuosity as his character was true to its main and determining lines. 
The key to that character, as M. Waddington rightly perceives, is to be 
found in its unshaken and unshakeable religiosity, which inspired a firm 
belief in the end to be reached and in the duty of neglecting no means of 
drawing nearer to it. That this end was not merely the satisfaction of 
an ambitious desire for self-aggrandizement is conspicuously shown by 
Frederick William’s action in the matter of the Polish crown, for which he 
was at one time found ready to renounce anything andeverything—even the 
independence of ducal Prussia, which had hitherto been the cardinal point 
of his policy—save always his protestant faith. Even to the electoral 
prince (as he became after the death of his more interesting elder brother) 
who was ultimately to become King Frederick I of Prussia, M. Wad- 
dington renders more justice than he has received at the hands of many 
previous critics—from his wife downwards. ‘ Of a rather dry and cold 
character, and accessible to vanity, he redeemed these defects by serious 
moral qualities and a laborious diligence.’ To his insight into character 
and well-sustained balance of judgement M. Waddington adds on occasion 
a pleasant descriptive touch which shows that the woods and waters of 
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the sandy Mark, as well as the more mysterious outlines of the Prussian 
coastlands, together with the charming variety of Franconian scenery, 
have faithfully impressed themselves upon the historian. His incidental 
criticism of the faux air de vieux neuf in the restoration of the ancestral 
castle of the Hohenzollern dynasty was perhaps hardly called for where 
it occurs ; but there is undoubtedly a great deal too much of this sort of 
thing in the New Germany. I must, however, express my regret that 
M. Waddington, if he thought an introduction necessary to his History 
as a whole, should not have provided a more suitable portico for so satis- 
factory an edifice ; though I decline to comment upon the phrases and 
‘flouts’ with which he has interspersed it; to examine his ‘ plutét’ 
perfunctory analysis of the Prussian character as evidenced by the 
unimaginativeness of Berlin culture and the ingrained respect of the 
people for the ‘ hierarchy’ ; or to dwell upon the closing passage of this 
preliminary flourish. 

The value of M. Waddington’s continuous survey of Brandenburg- 
Prussian history may be illustrated by indicating how one or two of its 
most notable features are, of course under varying conditions, recognizable 
in almost every stage of the narrative. The relations between the 
Brandenburg electors and the house of Austria on the imperial throne 
can never be too closely kept in view by the historical student who is 
willing in considering the problem of which the knot has only been cut— 
and cut in no thoroughly satisfactory way—in our own times, to go back 
beyond the Silesian wars and even the Schwiebus intrigue. Already the 
latter half of the sixteenth century had brought home to the Branden- 
burg electors the nature of ‘the thanks’ to be looked for ‘from the 
house of Austria’ for a loyalty which, whether wholly disinterested or 
not, had been consistent even in the trying times of the Schmalkaldic 
war and the Augsburg Interim. Notwithstanding imperial promises, 
expectations, the fulfilment of which might have anticipated the ulti- 
mate destiny of Schleswig-Holstein by two centuries, and, though less 
decisively, have altered the balance of territorial power between the 
Guelphs and the Hohenzollerns, had been thrown to the winds in the 
reigns of Joachim I and of Joachim II respectively, and the attitude of 
Rudolf II towards the question of the admission to the diet of John 
George’s son, the administrator of Magdeburg, was in substance as unyield- 
ing as that of his predecessors had in others matters been fruitless. It was 
not till the death of Rudolf II and the accession of Matthias that in the 
more critical question of the Rhenish duchies John Sigismund could 
venture on ignoring the Saxon claims which had the imperial countenance. 
It was only a year or two earlier—in 1609—that the imperial vice-chancellor, 
Strahlenberg, had declared that the power of Brandenburg must be broken 
while it was still in process of formation. With the outbreak of the 
Thirty Years’ War the opportunity for carrying out this policy seemed 
to have vanished ; but, before that struggle had ended, the unfortunate 
George William had entered into the last and only enduring phase of his 
chequered policy—into that of entire subservience to the imperial house. 
It was not till, in the last decade of the great war, Frederick William 
succeeded to his half-ruined inheritance, that the house of Austria began to 
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realize that its faithful vassal and ally could place the interests of his own 
state above all other considerations. From the moment in which this had 
been perceived to be the case, the goodwill of Brandenburg had become to 
the emperor an object of solicitation, and the Great Elector’s lifelong 
game of balance had begun. It was the French diplomatist d’Avaux 
who was first charged with the elector’s interests at Miinster, and for the 
settlement of the Brandenburg ‘ satisfaction’ in the peace of Westphalia, 
imperfect as it was, no item of ‘thanks’ was due to the imperial house. 

Apart from questions of foreign policy, little consideration was shown 
by the imperial government for Frederick William’s plans and schemes ; 
even the modest reforms by which he sought to remedy the time-honoured 
abuses of the guild system, though approved by the diet, were knocked 
on the head by theemperor. Yet the Great Elector undoubtedly cherished 
@ sincere regard for the emperor as such, and the open expression which 
he gave to the feeling of national German patriotism is one of the most 
signal proofs that this sentiment was not, as is sometimes supposed, 
wholly extinguished by the Thirty Years’ War and the peace of Westphalia. 
Nor can it be said that in home affairs he was at any time opposed to 
the emperor’s wishes or an antagonist of his traditional authority. Though 
an ardent protestant, he was always fair to his catholic subjects; and 
his share in the movement of the so-called ‘ Extendists’ (the princes who 
sought to extend the financial powers in their several states supposed to be 
secured to them by an article of a recess of the diet of 1654) was directed 
against the claims of their estates rather than against those of the emperor, 
albeit he could hardly be expected to look with sympathy upon these 
endeavours. It would take me too far to examine the significance of the 
Great Elector’s entry into the Rheinbund at the comparatively late date 
of November 1665; but M. Waddington is assuredly right in minimizing 
the importance of this step, the effect of which, he says, was to paralyse 
the action of the league. And, indeed, the name given to the league 
should not mislead us into regarding it as either established or carried 
on essentially in the interests of France. The final phase in the relations 
between the Great Elector and the house of Austria was not, as might 
have been expected from any less cool-headed politician, the equivocal 
action of the latter which, after a campaign which Pensionary Fagel 
compared to the wanderings of the children of Israel in the desert, practi- 
cally forced the elector into concluding the separate peace of Vossem, the 
most humiliating transaction of his political life. It was not till after the 
final disillusionment which obliged him to agree to the peace of St. Germain 
in 1679—a sorry end to the great successes against Sweden which form the 
basis of his popular fame—that he completely changed what M. Waddington 
happily calls his ‘ orientation’ and turned from Austria to France. And 
even this change was not absolutely final. The last four years of the Great 
Elector’s life brought him, after much oscillation, to a defensive alliance 
with the Emperor Leopold, and when, physically unlike his former self, but 
mentally and morally not less tenax propositi, he died in 1688, he was one in 
purpose with William III of Orange, and resolved upon a rupture—though 
it might not be an immediate rupture—with the author of the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, 
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When we turn to the relations between the Brandenburg rulers and 
their estates—relations which go back to the days of the Ascanian mar- 
graves and almost reach a stage of anarchy in the unhappy reign of 
George William,—we may find a parallel to the ascendancy of the Branden- 
burg estates in that of the Prussian in the days of the first duke; but 
in this instance the historical evolution of relations, which continued to 
trouble the Great Elector during many years of his rule, had been different 
and cannot be understood without a review of the whole history of the 
German Order, whose rule had really succumbed to the revolt of the 
Lizards and its consequences. That history M. Waddington has retold, 
if not with the picturesqueness and verve of Treitschke, at least with 
signal clearness and fairness. 

In the tolerant policy of the Hohenzollern historians have long detected 
one of the causes of the greatness and prosperity of the state founded 
and sustained in a large measure by their sagacity and high courage—so 
much so that any aberration from the principle of this policy seems to 
the student an incongruity in Prussian history. M. Waddington has 
well shown that this policy was promoted by the cautiousness with which 
the Reformation was accomplished in Brandenburg, and, still more 
notably by the adoption of the Calvinistic form of protestantism by 
John Sigismund, without the application to his Lutheran subjects of the 
cuius regio eius est religio principle—which in Prussia (where as late as 
1617 the diet excluded all but catholics and Lutherans from offices) would 
almost have undone the union. It is known how the toleration which had 
been established as a principle of government in Brandenburg opened the 
electorate to a stream of foreign, especially French, immigration of 
inestimable value to the progress and prosperity of the country, and how 
the seal was set upon this twice-blessed policy by the consistent declaration 
of it, even in the face of Louis XIV, by the Great Elector. We may or may 
not agree with M. Waddington that the Berliners owe their reputation for 
repartee to the immigration of French Huguenots; but he has not said 
a word too much in his statement of the lofty motives which actuated the 
Great Elector in sowing with generous hands the seed from which in almost 
every department of life—administration both civil and military, trade 
and industry, science and art, education and thought—his children’s chil- 
dren and their subjects were to reap untold benefits. It should never be 
forgotten that though of the two universities in his state one (Kénigsberg) 
-was Lutheran and the other (Duisburg) Calvinist, he proclaims the principle 
that no -academical professor was responsible for his teaching to either 
synod or council. His sympathy was not wanting to the broad-minded 
efforts of John Ducie, though in those of the bishop of Tina (Spinola) 
he may have suspected an intention which annoyed him. Englishmen, 
at least, will not grudge a tribute to the magnanimous ambition which fired 
Frederick William and which found expression in this as well as in other 
aspects of his rule and policy, that he should be true to his responsibility 
as ‘ the head of all evangelically reformed potentates in Europe’. The 
claim might or might not be tenable ; but there was at least one European 
sovereign who was unlikely to dispute it, and that sovereign sat in the 
place formerly occupied by Oliver Cromwell. > A. W. Warp. 
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Pio II e la Politica Italiana nella Lotta contro i Malatesti (1457-63). 
Da Giovanni Soranzo. (Padova: Drucker, 1911.) 


THE detailed study of a single short phase of Italian history makes 
possible that concentration on the political relationships between the 
various states which more general works must neglect. With praise- 
worthy determination Signor Soranzo has denied himself any excursions 
into contemporary history not directly relating to the subject in hand. 
He writes strictly of the struggle between the Malatesti and Pius II. 
The inevitable result is a book which few save professed students will 
read, but one which is a real contribution to the history of fifteenth- 
century Italy. Throughout these five hundred closely packed pages the 
style is monotonous and the criticism weak. There is a serious attempt 
to present the true facts so far as they are ascertainable, and the 
work is admirably supplied with references. Archives have been ran- 
sacked, and some of the more important documents are printed in an 
appendix, but save for a few pages by way of introduction there is not 
enough criticism of the value of the authorities cited. Moreover, there is 
no full list of authorities and no index, not even a list of chapters and 
their contents: there are no headings to the pages, few dates, nothing 
to help the reader to find what he wants. 

Signor Soranzo has been so much overwhelmed by the mass of material 
which he has collected that he has failed to give continuity to his 
study. His chapters are too few and his facts too closely packed for 
any clear realization of the course of events. Clarity of presentation 
is above all necessary in writing at such length on so short a period, 
but this we do not find, thanks largely to the exaggerated self-restraint 
of the author. Only once (p. 230) does he so far forget himself as 
to give his judgement on Sigismondo Malatesta’s character, so that 
the narrative remains a narrative and nothing more. The figures who 
move across the stage are always figures and not human beings, and 
this at a time when human characteristics played such an important 
part in the moulding of history. Yet in spite of the deliberate and 
disappointing reserve of the author, some figures do thrust themselves 
forward. There is Piccinnino, the irrequieto condottiere equally feared by 
friend and foe, the terror of his various employers and in some ways the 
dictator of Italian politics. On the other hand stands Francesco Sforza, 
the condottiere become duke, whose skill at sitting on the fence made him 
the wonder of all Italy. Unlike so many who practise this art, he seems 
to have succeeded in pacifying all parties and in alienating few, and his 
influence in the particular struggle under review, both over the pope and 
the Malatesta, was curiously great. Yet a third type of condottiere is to be 
found in Federico d’Urbino, the gallant and chivalrous foe of Sigismondo 
Malatesta, the mercenary who did not forget that he was a gentleman 
and who knew when to exercise the virtue of clemency. Above all stand 
out the two leaders in the drama, Sigismondo Malatesta and Pius II. 
The former would surely have repaid a more reasoned character study 
than we get in this work. A typical Italian of the Renaissance period, 
he was a strange mixture of qualities—on the one side a philosopher 
002 
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devoted to art and learning, on the other accused, and with much truth, 
of all kinds of vice; on the one side a man of undoubted courage and 
perseverance, on the other a cruel monster and bloodthirsty tyrant. 
Even more complex but perhaps less typical of his age was the man who 
tried to sink the characteristics of Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini in the réle 
of Pope Pius II. In the present work two points are emphasized, his 
implacable and obstinate animosity against Sigismondo and his quixotic 
but quite genuine desire to revive the crusades. On the whole we find 
him revealed in his less pleasant aspect—his nepotism, his violent temper, 
his fierce resentment of all injuries, his satisfaction in trampling a foe down 
to the very dust. There are, hewever, pleasanter sides of his character, 
and it would have been well at least to indicate them in a work which bears 
his name on its title-page. Still, if we do not find adequate characterization 
in Signor Soranzo’s book, we get the material which may be used for such 
a purpose. He has done excellent work in revealing the endless intrigues 
of the various Italian states with each other, and the future historian of 
Italy during this period will here find much assistance in elucidating the 
more obscure aspects of his subject. K. H. Vickers. 


Jakob Fugger der Reiche: Studien und Quellen, I. Von Max JANSEN, 
(Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1910.) 


JakosB FuGGer, who was probably the most influential financier that 
ever lived, may be cited in contradiction of the superstition that clergymen 
make bad men of business. He was already a canon when, owing to the 
early death of four of his six elder brothers, he was called upon to abandon 
orders for commerce. It is true that he was only nineteen, for he was born 
in March 1459, and in 1479 was sent to watch over the Venetian branch 
of the family business. He early took the leading part in the mineral 
department, and after the death of George in 1506 and of Ulrich in 1510 
he had sole control of the firm, though his nephews had their share of the 
profits. Nothing is known of Jakob’s education, and little can be gathered 
from Dr. Jansen’s book of his personality, not so much indeed as can be 
gleaned from a page of the journal of the Apulian chaplain Antoniode Beatis, 
who was invited by him to the magnificent house at Augsburg, of which the 
old merchant was justly vain. The one touch of purely personal interest 
relates to his dying hours, when Ferdinand of Austria, entering Augsburg 
in state on 19 December 1525, ordered his drums and trumpets to cease 
playing as he reached the house, ‘ for he had heard that he was sick to 
death, and wished to cause him no annoyance ; so he marched by with all 
his people without a sound.’ If personal details are lacking, there is here 
an abundance of information on the growth of the Fugger fortunes. Dr. 
Jansen’s book is divided into five main heads, dealing with the entrance of 
Jakob into the firm, its general trade and expansion, its operations in Tyrol 
and in Hungary, and Jakob’s relation to hohe Politik. This is perhaps the 
most convenient arrangement, but it leads to repetition especially in the 
chapters on the metal trade in Tyrol and on Jakob’s importance in the policy 
of Maximilian and Charles V. In Tyrol the repeated loans to Sigismund and 
Maximilian secured for the Fugger the lion’s share of the silver and later the 
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copper trade. The loans were repaid by assignment of the silver from the 
rich mines of Schwaz and Innsbruck at a fixed price, which was 25 per cent. 
or 30 per cent. below the market value. So long as the Habsburgs stood by 
their bargains, as indeed they loyally did, save for a moment’s wavering 
in 1502, the security was unimpeachable and the profits enviable. In 
vain the Tyrolese Estates, the government, and the smelters entreated 
Maximilian to break the Fugger toils. The emperor knew that loans from 
such a firm were more trustworthy than the paper profits which the memorial 
set forth. In 1522 Jakob Fugger himself undertook smelting, which 
resulted in a large increase in the output. 

The chapter on Hungary is more interesting than that on Tyrol, 
because here Jakob Fugger was engaged as principal and not middleman. 
He entered into partnership with Johann Thurzo, who had obtained from 
the crown and the bishop of Fiinfkirchen a concession of old waterlogged 
copper workings in north-western Hungary. We hear of the introduction 
of capital for new plant, the operation by which silver was separated from 
the copper, and above all of the routes through Pomerania and the Baltic 
or through central Germany to the Netherlands, or southwards to Venice. 
This is an excellent lesson in German geography of the sixteenth century. 
The Venetian trade after a time fell off owing to the jealousy of the Tyrolese 
government, which wanted an exclusive market, but that with the Nether- 
lands reached enormous proportions. When the Fuggers obtained control 
of the Swedish copper also, they had practically established a monopoly. 
Yet the Thurzo-Fugger syndicate was never in quite smooth water. At one 
moment there was a strike of the miners for higher pay. The discontent 
in the town of Neusohl, the company’s head-quarters, was chronic, for the 
company imported all its own supplies and brewed its own beer, and this 
truck system was popular with the miners who got, as part of their wages, 
better articles at a lower price. The tradesmen of Neusohl suffered, and 
their government complained of the company’s interference with the civic 
courts. The great storm of 1525 was due to a court revolution, engineered 
by the Woiwode Zapolya and the Hungarian gentry, which overthrew the 
well-bribed patrons of the syndicate. It was in the main a nationalist 
movement against Thurzo the Pole and Fugger the German. The weak 
King Lewis was prevailed upon to seize the syndicate’s property, 
and to imprison and persecute its local agents. The whilom strikers, 
however, rose for their masters, and the commissioner sent to the mines 
was in peril of his life. Jakob Fugger was a fighter, and he soon found 
backers. The king of Poland, the dukes of Bavaria, the Suabian League, 
the council of regency, the Archduke Ferdinand, and the emperor him- 
self forced the king of Hungary to his knees. Charles V wrote that if 
Jakob Fugger brought his complaint before the empire, the emperor would 
set the whole empire in motion against the king. Jakob, now on his 
death-bed, proudly refused any terms of restitution, unless his honour 
was entirely satisfied. 

The general trade of the Fugger firm is more familiar than its dealings 
in metal. They traded in cloth, silk, and furs, in spices and citrus fruits, 
in arms and ammunition. Their loans were frequently partly paid in 
cloth, which was passed on by way of wages to soldiers or even to envoys, 
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as Gattinara’s letters prove. Maximilian wanted all the cloth to be red, 
but the Fuggers insisted that he must take a fair share of less popular 
colours. They invested money in the Portuguese fleet which with such 
fateful consequences sailed from Lisbon, not indeed for Calcutta as the 
author states, but for Calicut, even now the home of the choicest spices. 
Curiosities sometimes fell in the merchants’ way. Thus the Fuggers picked 
up from the Swiss the girdle taken from Charles the Bold’s body at Nancy, 
and sold it to Maximilian. Their banking business comprised exchange, 
deposits, transport of precious metals, the collection of indulgence money, 
and papal tributes. As with the Medici, much money was placed in their 
hands for investment, and upon this they usually paid interest at a fixed 
rate of 7 per cent. They established an efficient postal service, supple- 
menting or supplanting the official system of Taxis, and their early informa- 
tion of important events was of great service to their patrons, and doubt- 
less to their own speculations. 

Of course Jakob Fugger was generally unpopular. The knights who 
went in silk attire and consumed unlimited mulled drinks thought a profit 
of 175 per cent. on spices usurious. Wucherisch and fuggerisch became 
synonyms. The literature of the Knights’ War and the Peasants’ War 
echoes with diatribes against the monopolists who tempted the simpler 
classes with eastern luxuries to their ruin. The Hanse towns as a rule 
resented the attempt of the Fuggers to capture the trade of Novgorod, and 
their contribution to the growing prosperity of Antwerp. Yet if Liibeck 
plundered their ships, Dantzig and Hamburg welcomed their caravans 
of copper, while Venice granted neutrality for their goods in the Cambrai 
War. The excellent Duke George of Saxony enjoyed Jakob’s hospitality, 
and in return sent a cask of wine to be drunk with his Hausfrau in all joy 
and health. The relations of Jakob to Maximilian cover every phase of the 
emperor’s reign, from the rescue of Tyrol from Bavarian designs to the 
negotiations for Charles’s election as king of the Romans during his 
grandfather’s lifetime, but they are especially close during the Venetian 
War (1509-16). Charles, as is well known, owed his election mainly to 
Jakob, who was fully aware of the fact. The firm financed the purchase 
of Wiirttemberg from the Suabian League, and rendered signal service in 
the first French war. Charles, with a sense of favours to come, was not 
ungrateful. The diet of 1522 inveighed against the monopolies of the great 
companies, and wished to dissolve all firms which had over 50,000 gulden 
of capital, and to cover the frontiers with a ring of custom-houses, imposing 
tolls on imported merchandise. The council of regency pressed this 
policy upon the emperor, who was now in Spain. But Charles threw cold 
water upon the scheme, and one of the most interesting documents here 
printed is a letter of 1525 to the effect that any measure against monopolies 
should not apply to trade in metals, which was best confined to single or 
at most to a few hands. 

Nearly one-third of the volume consists of illustrative documents 
arranged according to the sections of the subject, but the bulk of them 
relate to the family partnerships and to Jakob Fugger’s extremely elaborate 
will. E. ARMSTRONG. 
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Osterreichische Staatsvertrige:  Fiirstentum Siebenbiirgen (1526-1690). 
Bearbeitet von Ropericn Gooss. (Verdffentlichungen der Kommission 
Siir Neuere Geschichte Osterreichs, 1X.) (Wien, 1911.) 


THE publications of the Kommission fiir Neuere Geschichte (sterreichs 
are known to the English student especially through their third volume, 
which contains the Anglo-Austrian treaties from 1526 to 1748 (edited by 
Professor Pribram in 19071). The present volume deals with a subject 
which lies apart from general European history, but is all the more im- 
portant as illustrating the development of the dual monarchy itself. 
The relations between the principality of Transylvania and the imperial 
house of Austria began in 1526, when the crown of Hungary, vacant 
by the death of King Louis II, in the battle of Mohacs, was contested 
between Ferdinand of Habsburg and John Szapolyai, voivode of Tran- 
sylvania. International relations came to an end in, or soon after, 1690 
through the death of Michael Apafi I, practically the last prince of Tran- 
sylvania, which was thenceforth a province of the Austrian monarchy. 
These two dates fix the period to which the present collection of treaties 
between Austria and Transylvania is naturally limited. A truce eon- 
cluded in 1527 between King Ferdinand I and John Szapolyai is the first 
and a commercial agreement of 1690 between Austria and Transylvania 
the last document in this handsome volume. 

The difficult position of the principality, wedged in as it was between 
the Habsburg and the Ottoman empires, accounts for the turbulent and 
warlike character of its history. By far the greater part of the documents 
relate to treaties of truce, peace or alliance, and military arrangements of 
various descriptions; forty-four out of the ninety-four treaties in this volume 
are armistices concluded between Transylvanian and imperial authorities. 
This, of course, gives the whole collection a rather monotonous character. 
A good many of these treaties, however, are of interest not only for the 
history of the contracting parties, but also for that of the Turco-Austrian 
wars of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Nearly all the important 
ones, it is true, are already known; but in most cases either the texts 
were not accurately printed before this, or the ratifications and other 
supplementary documents were omitted. As far as possible the editor, 
in preparing the texts, has gone back to the original documents, and only 
in cases where these are no longer attainable has he followed the best 
transmitted text, adding in footnotes variant readings of material im- 
portance. In some instances also drafts of treaties have been included. 
The treatment of the texts and the whole technique of the edition show 
a good scholarly training. The language of the treaties is as a rule Latin, 
in a few instances Hungarian. In many cases the editor has been obliged 
to confine himself merely to a statement when and where a certain treaty 
was concluded, and to infer its purport from other sources, without being 
able to reproduce the text itself. A great advantage of the editorial 
system adopted lies in the introductory remarks placed at the beginning 
of every text, which include summaries of the documents. Some of these 
introductions, which are well written and always to the point, extend to 
* Ante, xxv. 335 ff. 
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articles of considerable length. Put together they form a complete history 
of the relations between Austria and Transylvania, with sidelights on the 
affairs of the neighbouring countries. It has by no means been an easy 
task to write such a history. Though large materials have been already 
collected in the Monumenta comitialia regni Transsylvaniae, these throw 
but little light on the diplomatic transactions which are the subject of 
the present introductions. The author has had, therefore, to draw on 
archives far more than on printed literature. Some inconsistency with 
regard to the spelling of Austrian and Hungarian proper names might 
have been avoided ; but no one who knows the puzzling variety of forms 
under which names in that period usually appear will blame the author 
severely for this. Dr. Gooss has accomplished his task in a way which 
does every credit to the Kommission, under whose auspices the edition is 
published. A. O. MEYER. 


Lollardy and the Reformation in England; An Historical Survey. By 
James GarrpNER, C.B., LL.D., D.Litt. Vol. iii. (London: Mac- 
millan, 1911.) 


Tais third volume brings with it a touching memorial of the writer’s 
fidelity to historic truth in the shape of a long list of errata and corrections 
in the preceding volumes ; a few of them are more than corrections, and 
show that the author, unlike lesser scholars, is almost more than willing 
to confess mistakes. In the preface some matters are touched upon 
which we are here forced to avoid, but through the questions raised by 
Dr. Gairdner it is well for us to see two things. The first thing is that he 
goes straight to the study of questions that matter most and are with 
us still, and the second thing is his intense belief in our own likeness to 
men of the past. Many people who share Mr. Gairdner’s intense devotion 
to truth are so apt to treat characters and ages in history as mere specimens. 
Mr. Gairdner’s method has its own dangers, but at any rate he avoids this 
special danger. 

In this volume the beginnings of the reign of Edward VI are amply 
treated ; the relations of Paget with Gardiner (correcting S. R. Maitland’s 
Essay xvi) are described as at the stage where Paget’s due gratitude 
was passing into political dislike although hardly into personal enmity 
(p. 14); then the objection raised by Wriothesley—but not pressed— 
to the protector’s appointment (p. 19) is significant, but the original 
authority for this Mr. Gairdner says he does not know. It is curious 
to note that when Henry II of France suggested the admission of a 
papal envoy into England the official reply was, first, that Henry VIII 
had charged the council to make no change in religion and government, 
and secondly, that exemption from papal power was the devout wish 
of the English people. Perhaps we should not lay too much stress 
on these official statements. There is an interesting quotation from 
Gardiner at this time: ‘Many commonwealths have continued without 
the Bishop of Rome’s jurisdiction ; but without true religion, and with 
such opinions as Germany maintained no estate hath continued.’ Here 
is an intermediate phase in Gardiner’s change. On p. 57 (and note) there 
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is an interesting reference to a speech of John Rogers, first published 
by Colonel Chester in 1861, which shows that only pressure from the 
protector and Cranmer induced the higher clergy to support clerical 
marriage. A little later (pp. 73f.) is a discussion of Cranmer’s mental 
history in regard to the eucharist ; Mr. Gairdner seems inclined to think 
he was at this time a Lutheran, but the suggestion (p. 78) ‘ he was con- 
sidering the German view, whether it could possibly be upheld’, may 
be a little nearer the truth. The discussion by Professor Pollard in his 
life of Cranmer may be compared with what is said here. A question is 
raised as to the date of Calvin’s letter to the protector, 22 October (1548 or 
1549), and it is certainly odd that the difficulty of dating Calvin’s letters 
to his English friends is also in other cases great. Calvin’s European 
position is well described, but we hardly think justice is done to the really 
fine and conscientious character of Charles V. A note (p. 163) on Paul IV 
and reform, on the other hand, unduly praises the pope’s reforming zeal, 
and ascribes his failure rather to the naughty world, the methods of which 
he adopted, than to himself. But surely his original zeal for reform had 
now become a suspicion of anything novel; his experiences had led him 
to value repression as a means of preventing error, and so he came after 
all to forsake the larger hopes of his youth. Again, on p. 220, we should 
feel a little doubtful if Dudley did recognize his own unfitness to organize 
‘a new religion’, and that thus Cranmer was ‘the real author of the 
theology which it was now sought to enforce’. It is not easy to 
impress upon politicians a sense of their own limitations, and Dudley 
was neither reticent nor over-conscientious. Of Hooper’s early life 
(p. 260 f.) we have one of those sketches which were so welcome in the 
earlier volumes and form a very valuable part of the work. 

Mr. Gairdner’s instinct and knowledge—quickened by the fear of 
having in an earlier work misled inquirers—makes him give constant 
details of the Commission of 32 on Canon Law. By references to pp. 47-8, 
177, 337, 363, 319-20 n., and 383-4, the student may get much guidance 
on a very intricate and interesting subject. And it may be suggested 
that the matter of ecclesiastical law was even then not approached with 
a conviction of the absolute separateness of church and state as sources 
of law. Whatever a medieval lawyer found to his hand he took and was 
ready to use; principles might have different origins, but they were all 
available for use in a common field ; hence it was not such an absolutely 
new departure as is sometimes thought when the validity of existing 
canon law (always minus papal authority) was left side by side with 
the restrictions of the law of the state. To a medieval canon lawyer in 
former days those restrictions would have had not binding force, which 
we must not seek for in medieval legal thought and action, but some 
presumption in their favour. 

Mr. Gairdner speaks in his preface of the long struggle by which even 
in matters of morality the Reformation in the end came out victorious. 
That there was such a process is a consideration not to be forgotten, 
but its existence is sometimes put aside by those who look only at one 
age by itself. Revolutions make their appeal to ages tocome. Mr. Gairdner 
does not profess to have written an exhaustive history of the reign of 
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Edward VI, but for some parts of it and some aspects of it he has written 
a very full account. It may be allowed that Lollardy originally was merely 
discontent with current religion, but to use the term Lollardy of late 
religious movements does need (as Mr. Gairdner, to judge from his intro- 
duction, seems to feel) some apology. His note (p. vii) on the substitution 
for it of the expression ‘ New Learning’ is very interesting, but the only 
advantage of carrying on the term ‘ Lollard’ is to emphasize something 
Mr. Gairdner is not here concerned with—the assertion (or the possibility) 
that Lollardy was not‘a temporary product due to Wyclif, but an inevitable 
appearance of religious discontent due to general causes. There seems 
little gain from the extension of the term; if we do extend it we have 
to apply it to many people and some thinkers very unlike one to another. 
But there is so much of interest and importance in Mr. Gairdner’s book that 
we should hardly complain of the thread upon which he has strung his 
valuable pages. J. P. WHITNEY. 


The Early English Dissenters in the Light of Recent Research (1550-1641). 


By Cuampiin BurraGe. 2 vols. (Cambridge: University Press, 
1912.) 


THE history of early English dissent is still in the stage in whichearly church 
history was before the Mémoires pour servir a U Histoire Ecclésiastique 
of Tillemont. It needs a reasoned discussion of an accumulating mass of 
evidences on which there may rest some future history of nonconformity. 
Such work is not attractive to the general reader, but it is fascinating to 
the student: and, further, it is both essential and lasting as no ordinary 
historical work is. Tillemont has survived a number of church historians 
who have used his labours, and will probably survive more still. The 
work that Mr. Burrage is doing is work of this sort, the accumulation of 
evidence from many quarters, and a close discussion of its bearing on 
uncertain or disputed points of the history of English dissent. He has 
therefore followed up his previous discussions, reprints, and monographs 
with two thick volumes, one containing documents, and the other a set of 
‘Mémoires pour servir’. They will be of first-rate importance henceforward 
to all students in this field. A number of hoary blunders are revealed and 
corrected ; a number of gaps are filled; and, in the process, the writer 
shows judgement, discrimination, and a dispassionateness which is no 
doubt helped by American aloofness from ancient quarrels, and is perhaps 
more than one could demand of an English writer. Mr. Burrage defines in his 
preface the nature of his book: it ‘is not intended as an exhaustive 
history of English Dissent during even the period treated’; the author 
is supplying gaps and correcting errors: ‘ accordingly some subjects, that 
ought at least to be mentioned in a complete history, will scarcely be 
referred to here.’ In order to make more plain the points which he wishes 
to bring out, he gives in his introduction a list of sixty-four propositions 
concerning which he has a new witness to bear. The device is convenient ; 
though it is one that might easily be abused, and treated (as is not the case 
here) after the manner of the prospectus of a patent medicine. Certainly 
it tends to make the reviewer's task lighter, or to tempt him to be content 
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with the summary. It will be found, however, that a close perusal of the 
book justifies Mr. Burrage in his sixty-four claims ; it reveals the width 
and care of his inquiries, that have brought forward so much fresh light, 
as well as the soundness of his judgement which has led him to reverse 
many an accepted verdict. 

Much is based on rare or unique volumes; and in such cases it is 
difficult to test the quality of the writer’s scholarship. But a great deal of 
the first volume depends on documents printed in full in the second ; 
and in such cases it is easy to see that he has handled the materials skilfully 
and faithfully. It is possible that he has shown rather less care in dealing 
with better-known sources than with his own novelties. For example, the 
account of affairs drawn from the familiar Brieff discours off the troubles 
begonne at Franckford is not so clear as one might wish ; and no distinction 
is made between the early doings of 1554, which occupy the first half 
of the Discours, and the episodes of 1557, which occupy the second half and 
are divided from the earlier by a fresh heading or title. One might 
quarrel a little with the transcription (ii. 132) of the facsimile given to face 
p. 120 of vol. i. Also it seems a pity to distribute the facsimiles evenly 
through the book without reference to the passages to which they belong. 
Some of the documents are not entirely new, e.g. the Latin letters of 
Parkhurst from which extracts are printed (ii. 7) are both given in full 
(in a translation) in Gorham’s Gleanings, 477, 493 ; Whitgift’s letter about 
Bancroft (partly printed at i. 132) is given in full in Usher’s Reconstruction 
of the English Church, ii. 366-9. A few small misprints may also be noted 
for future correction: i. 41, 45, David Wilkins, not Davide; i. 83 and 
ii. 12, 341, the vicar-general’s name was Huicke or Huick, not Hinck. 
But such things are small as compared with the great services rendered by 
these two volumes. 

It is always difficult in the case of conventicles to know whether those 
who frequent them do so as a matter of convenience or of principle. Do 
they withdraw from the churches because they dislike their habits of 
worship and the like, or because they fundamentally disagree ? Are they 
nonconformists, in short, or separatists ? The tendency of many writers 
hitherto has been to find separatism in every conventicle. Mr. Burrage 
is more cautious. In many cases where others find the beginnings of 
modern separatism he finds only non-conforming puritan churchmanship. 
The Plumbers’ Hall congregation of 1567 is claimed for the latter, though 
Richard Fitz’s church of the same date is claimed as separatist. These 
judgements seem sound ; and the second is proved to be so by the text 
of the covenant of Fitz’s ‘ Privy Church ’, which is printed in full and given 
in facsimile as well. Similarly the rise of the English baptists is not 
here connected with any early congregations of the sixteenth century, 
nor with the foreign anabaptists of that date. They are traced only to 
John Smyth and his inauguration of a rebaptizing English church in 
1608 at Amsterdam ; though it is shown that already before 1600 some 
seceders from Johnson’s Brownist church had anticipated him and his 
congregation in a self-baptism followed by a rebaptism of the believers. 
More revolutionary still is the author’s contention as to the origin of in- 
dependency : for he takes it to be, not the direct outcome or continuation 
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of Brownism or Barrowism, but a development from a congregational form 
of non-separatist puritanism, which owes its shape mainly to Henry Jacob 
in the first decade of the seventeenth century. There can be little doubt 
that in strict genealogy this is true. Puritanism under James and Charles 
became something very different from what it had been under Elizabeth. 
The opposition between puritanism and separatism broke down, while at the 
same time the puritans more and more sat loosely to their churchmanship. 
Without being separatist or renouncing the communion of the English 
church, they tended in the direction either of the old presbyterian or the 
new congregational church polity. And when the pressure of royal and 
episcopal coercion was removed, they came out in the familiar form of the 
presbyterians and the independents of the days of the rebellion ; and more- 
over they stood forth in large numbers, beside which the small companies 
of sectaries were quite insignificant. 

While valuing thus highly the ‘ Mémoires pour servir’ which Mr. Burrage 
has given us, we hope that he will not stay in this stage, as Tillemont did, 
but go on (and in his much more restricted area it should be possible) 
to give us a full history of the whole subject. W. H. Frere. 


Inventaire des Archives Farnésiennes de Naples au point de vue de 
(Histoire des Pays-Bas catholiques. Par ALFRED CavcHIE et LEon 
VAN DER Essen. (Bruxelles: Kiessling, 1911.) 


Tus volume is the outcome of one of those ‘ missions scientifiques ’ which 
have become so regular and so admirable a part of continental historical 
labours, but are so sadly lacking in British enterprise ; and MM. Cauchie 
and van der Essen have found in the Farnese archives at Naples a rich vein 
of almost unworked historical ore. M. Gachard, indeed, among his many 
services to Belgian scholarship, had made a cursory survey of these 
archives, but his pioneer work failed to indicate the extent or the value 
of these materials. They consist for the most part of the private and 
official correspondence of members of the Farnese family, notably Margaret 
of Parma, her husband, Ottavio Farnese, and her famous son, Alexander. 
Philip II, on Alexander’s death, made strenuous efforts to get possession 
of these papers, which contained much that he wished to bury in oblivion ; 
his efforts were partially successful, and we are glad to learn that M. Lon- 
chay is working at Simancas on the documents which found their way 
thither. But Alexander’s secretary, Cosimo Masi, more attached to the 
Farnese than to Philip II, managed to convey the bulk of the correspon- 
dence to Parma, where it remained until Don Carlos, who had succeeded 
to Parma as Elizabeth Farnese’s son on the death of the last Farnese 
duke in 1731, conquered Naples in 1734 and took with him to his new 
capital much of the family archives. Those which remained at Parma 
are to be the subject of a separate report: this volume deals only with 
Naples, but its authors have reached the conclusion that, so far as the 
Netherlands are concerned, the Naples documents are far more important 
than those at Parma. 

The contents of the five hundred files of papers marked ‘ Fiandra’ 
in the Farnese archives at Naples relate of course mainly to the affairs 
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of the Low Countries ; and MM. Cauchie and van der Essen have only 
been able to give a brief descriptive catalogue of so bulky a collection, 
supplemented by an introduction of 226 pages calling attention to the 
main features of its historical importance. The documents are not 
calendared, and curiosity is stimulated rather than satisfied by the brevity 
of these indications. It is clear that the collection, if published in full or 
calendared, would present a very different view of affairs from that con- 
tained in official correspondence, though it does not follow that that view 
would be the truer one. The editors give an illustration on pp. Lxxiii-iv. 
Alexander, in an official dispatch, justifies the massacre of the garrison of 
Sichem by the Spanish troops, on the ground that the garrison consisted 
of soldiers liberated on parole after their capture at Gembloux ; but 
in a ciphered letter to his mother he complains that Don John had imposed 
these rigorous orders upon him to prejudice his popularity and prevent 
his rivalry for favour. The correspondence, indeed, is full of Farnese 
grievances against Philip IT and his other agents ; but it obviously contains 
most valuable materials for the history of the Netherlands during this 
period, and materials less abundant and less original for their history 
in the seventeenth and first quarter of the eighteenth century. 

It is only incidentally that English affairs occur, but a reference to 
them will indicate the extent and the value of this source of English 
history. There are, for instance, the correspondence of Quadra with 
Margaret, of Mendoza with Alexander Farnese (pp. 23-5, 344-5), the 
keys of Margaret’s and Alexander’s cipher correspondence with Parsons, 
Hugh Owen, and other Jesuits and conspirators (p. 60), letters from 
Allen, Father Garnet, Bruce (of whose treachery the editors do not seem 
to be aware), numerous a@vvisi from London, and an account by Ascanio 
Ciuffarino of his mission from Alexander to Elizabeth in 1585—a mission 
which is not mentioned by Froude and is represented by a single reference 
in the Spanish Calendar ; and later on we have some letters from the 
famous earl of Peterborough. Altogether there is enough material for 
British history to justify attention from the British School at Rome, 
if ever that school could be developed into an institution for historical 
as well as archaeological research. Or perhaps the Record Office, which 
has already calendared documents in Rome and in north Italian archives, 
might extend its operations as far as Naples. A. F. Pouarp. 


Tangier, England’s last Atlantic Outpost, 1661-84. By E. M. G. Rours, 
(London: Murray, 1912.) 


Miss Rovutu’s Tangier is a careful and interesting monograph which will 
be of much service to historians of the reign of Charles the Second. 
Hitherto the best account of the English occupation of this place has been 
the first volume of Lieut.-Colonel John Davis's History of the Second 
Queen’s, now the Royal West Surrey Regiment, published in 1887. Colonel 
Davis confined himself mainly to the military history of the occupation ; 
Miss Routh adds chapters on the trade, the civil government, and the 
social life of Tangier. She also gives a much fuller and more accurate 
account of the various native potentates against whom. the different 
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governors of the English garrison had to struggle, and of the negotiations 
with them which from time to time took place. The purely military 
history is well told, though more briefly. Some documents are printed 
in full by Colonel Davis which are merely summarized or extracted from 
by Miss Routh, therefore the older book retains its value. Miss Routh, 
however, has consulted many authorities not used by her predecessor, 
so that even on military points her book often contains new information. 
In both books Hollar’s etchings are reproduced: Miss Routh adds about 
half a dozen not in the older book. She also gives four very interesting 
drawings by Thomas Phillips: the two views on pp. 264, 266, showing 
Tangier from the west before and after the demolition of the fortifications, 
are specially remarkable. On the other hand Colonel Davis’s book 
contains photographs of three paintings by Stoop, in the museum of 
the earl of Dartmouth, which Miss Routh does not reproduce. But 
the plans and views she does give make the topography of Tangier 
perfectly plain. 

Much the best governor of Tangier seems to have been its second, 
Lord Teviot, who was killed in an ambuscade by the Moors on 3 May 1664. 
There is a curious broadside in the Luttrell Collection (i. 132) which 
has escaped Miss Routh’s notice: ‘ Death’s envious Triumph, a brief 
memorial of the loss of the incomparable Andrew . . . Earl of Teviot.’ 
It contains besides verses on Teviot ‘a card of the town of Tangier according 
to the exactest delineation’. The curious and interesting monument 
of Sir Palmer Fairborne, referred to on p. 196, is engraved in Dart’s 
History of Westminster Abbey (ii. 87); it is a pity that it was not included 
amongst the illustrations, for his name is inseparably associated with the 
successful repulse of the Moors in the great siege. The last governor 
of the town was Colonel Percy Kirke. Kirke’s letters,says Miss Routh, 
‘seem almost to belie his reputation. He appears to have been not 
indifferent to the welfare of his men, and made many humane and sensible 
suggestions for improving their condition and increasing the efficiency 
of the garrison.’ Judging from the figures given in Miss Routh’s appendix 
the cost of maintaining the garrison of Tangier varied from £53,000 to 
£70,000 per annum, while the building of the mole cost £340,000. From 
first to last it must have cost the government of Charles IT not less than a 
million and a half. Charles II cannot be fairly blamed for its evacuation : 
the refusal of the Parliament to provide money to maintain it, unless 
he passed the Exclusion Bill, made its abandonment inevitable. 

A few minor errors may be noted. On p. 10 read ‘Sir Richard ’ not 
‘Sir John’ Stayner. The note on p. 30 does not give the history of the 
various councils which managed the colonies quite clearly: the best account 
of them is to be found in British Committees, Commissions, and Councils 
of Trade and Plantations, 1622-75, by Professor C.M. Andrews, in series xxvi 
of the Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science. 
In the first chapter Miss Routh might with advantage have treated the 
relations of England and Portugal before the marriage of Charles II rather 
more fully. The policy of assisting the Portuguese to maintain their 
independence against Spain had been adopted long before the restoration 
of Charles IT. C. H. Fira. 
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Le Comte F.-C. de Mercy-Argenteau. 
Plon, 1911.) 


Tue future ambassador came of the families of Argenteau and Mercy which 
had long been settled in the Low Countries. He was born at Liége in 1727. 
Little is known of his youth except that, for some reason that has never 
come to light, he was confined by his father’s orders on a family estate 
in Hungary. This time of solitude somewhat embittered a nature formerly 
gay and precocious ; but in or about 1750 he was allowed to travel, and 
to study law and history at Paris. There he became attached to the 
Austrian embassy as one of the chevaliers in attendance on Kaunitz, by 
whose favour he gained an entry to the diplomatic career. Kaunitz 
described him as altogether wanting in genius, but kind-hearted, in- 
dustrious, and full of zeal. He returned with his patron to Vienna early 
in 1753, and in the following year was named plenipotentiary to the court 
of Turin, remaining there until the year 1761. Unfortunately, the refer- 
ences in this volume to his stay at the Sardinian capital are extremely 
brief. An account of his quarrel with a French colleague, and his taste 
for perfumes, which that court detested, make up nearly all that is told 
of these seven years. Transferred to St. Petersburg in 1761, Mercy, or 
Argenteau as he preferred to call himself, moved amidst the exciting events 
of the end of the Seven Years’ War. The death of Elizabeth, the accession, 
dethronement, and murder of Peter III (wrongly called ‘ Paul III’ on 
p. 33), and the accession of Catharine II, are merely mentioned ; and the 
role played by Argenteau is not even hinted at. Almost equally brief is 
the notice of his attitude towards the Polish troubles of 1764, which nearly 
concerned Austria. The Comte de Pimodan disclaims the intention of 
writing a history of Argenteau, but even a slight biography like the present 
should have explained the import of these topics. Further, the question 
should be faced, if not solved, whether Argenteau did not displace Star- 
hemberg at the Paris embassy in order to push on more vigorously Maria 
Theresa’s favourite project of marrying Marie Antoinette to the dauphin 
of France. 

Transferred to Paris in 1766, Argenteau sought to carry out the politica} 
aims of Maria Theresa. In the spring of the year 1769, after the death 
of Marie Leszezynska, projects of a marriage alliance for Louis XV occupied 
his attention ; but, as is well known, the du Barry thwarted them. The 
author admits that Argenteau subordinated his feelings as a man to his 
duties as Austrian ambassador in all the advice which he tendered to Marie 
Antoinette. The story is well known, and this volume adds very little 
to our knowledge of it. His opposition to Vergennes in various episodes 
of the early part of the reign of Louis XVI is described, but, again, without 
the detail which is necessary to a due understanding of the Dutch and 
Turkish disputes of the years 1783-7. On pp. 230-2 there is no notice 
of the serious diplomatic check sustained by France in the Dutch affair of 
1787, and of the increase of unpopularity of the queen and of the Austrian 
alliance which resulted from it. Similarly, the part p!ayed by Argenteau 
in arranging for the flight of the royal family to the eastern frontier at 
midsummer 1791 is but faintly outlined ; and the story of his last days in 
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London in August 1794, during a final effort to bring England and Austria 
to a closer union, is very briefly dismissed. The evidence in the Dropmore 
Papers (ii. 617, 624-6) shows that that mission may have been, and 
probably was, one more device of the Austrian chancellor, Thugut, to 
postpone a definite deqsion, while Austria evacuated the Netherlands 
and turned her forces towards Poland. Such at least was the belief of 
the British ministers-and of Lord Spencer and Mr. Thomas Grenville, whom 
they had dispatched to Vienna in the hope of concerting more vigorous 
measures. George III and Lord Grenville deemed Argenteau’s conduct 
dilatory ; but that of course may have resulted from the weakness caused 
by the disease which carried him off on 25 August 1794. By far the best 
chapters of the book are those which deal with the French Revolution, 
especially when the life of the queen was in danger. The appendixes show 
that disputes arose between Ferson and Argenteau; also that the latter 
strongly disapproved the policy of threatening France adopted more or 
less openly at and after the declaration of Pillnitz. It is to be wished that 
the author could have treated the years 1761-89 as fully as the last period 
of this interesting career. J. Hottanp Rose. 


The Constitutional History of England since the Accession of George III. 
By the Right Hon. Sir Toomas Erskine May. Edited and continued 
to 1911 by Francis Hottanp. 3 vols. (London: Longmans, 1912.) 


Mr. Houanp possesses qualifications, some of which are natural and some 
accidental, for the task of continuing Erskine May’s Constitutional History. 
Engaged, we believe, in that service of the house of commons in which 
Erskine May had a distinguished career, he has enjoyed exceptional 
opportunities for observing the constitutional changes of recent times, 
and has had good reasons for cultivating a judicial attitude towards them. 
At the same time, loyalty to the house he serves induces him to look with 
a favourable eye on its progress at the expense of the other house, and 
to feel a decently veiled sympathy with constitutional alterations similar 
to that which Erskine May avowed with the developments he described. 
Mr. Holland finds it possible to distribute criticism with a fairly impartial 
and not too lavish hand ; but we do not imagine we do him any injustice 
in remarking that his selection of the parliament act of 1911 as the climax of 
his story and his handling of the subject-matter indicate a distinct prefer- 
ence for the liberal over the conservative point of view. If that is not the 
case, we can congratulate him on the success with which he has imitated 
successive Speakers whose rulings have, if anything, favoured the party 
to which they did not belong. 

Mr. Holland, too, has followed in the style as well as in the spirit of 
Erskine May ; and he has felt bound as a continuator to adopt the plan 
laid down by his predecessor. It has its defects as well as its merits; 
and it may be doubted whether constitutional history should not be 
written in an analytical form rather than in that of a narrative. Bishop 
Stubbs’s plan of alternating such chapters is one of the best features of 
his book, and narrative lends itself to political better than to constitutional 
history. Some of Mr. Holland’s chapters, notably those on ‘ Party’ 
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and on ‘The Home Rule Movement,’ are hardly distinguishable from 
ordinary political history. The home rule movement has not yet affected 
the framework of the constitution—unless we regard the Irish local 
government act as its effect; and the space given to party warfare 
might, perhaps, have been better occupied by other things. We miss, 
for instance, any comprehensive survey of the tendency from under- 
government to over-government which has marked so strongly the last 
fifty years, and has changed the British constitution from a negative 
agent for preventing what was thought to be wrong into a positive agent 
for producing what is thought to be right. We should have liked some 
exposition of the constitutional expedients by which sovereignty, almost 
abolished by ‘ the rights of man’ in the eighteenth century, has in these 
latter days been rehabilitated as ‘la volonté générale’ and galvanized into 
unprecedented activity ; some elucidation of the principles upon which 
the right to express this general will is distributed, presumably according 
to their intelligence, between the most enlightened central government, 
less enlightened counties, and least enlightened parishes and districts ; 
some estimate of the extent to which government has really been cen- 
tralized or decentralized; and some account of the methods by which 
bureaucracy controls or serves the state. Mr. Holland’s volume is, we 
think, too conventional ; it gives exactly the version of history which an 
intelligent reader of the daily press would give. Yet the reasons commonly 
alleged for political action are merely conventional reasons. Cabinets 
seldom reveal their real motives; no doubt their reasons are those of all 
sensible men, but what these are they, perhaps like sensible men, never 
tell. Almost certainly they are more interesting and more profound than 
the public versions of them which have to be accommodated to the 
public taste. 

For this conventionality, however, Erskine May rather than Mr. Hol- 
land is responsible. Questions of this character were not discussed in the 
original work, and we cannot expect to find them in its continuation. Apart 
from a remark that there is a great deal of repetition in Mr. Holland’s 
volume, we must limit our criticism to one or two of his arguments and 
to a few slips which should be corrected in view of the number of editions 
likely to be required of a standard work. From the alleged fact that 
ministries never failed to win general elections, Mr. Holland repeatedly 
deduces the conclusion, as Erskine May had done before, that the Crown 
controlled these elections down to 1830 (pp. 17, 87-8, 270). We doubt 
the premiss: if the Crown could always get a majority, what was the 
motive of the septennial act of 1716 ? and how do we explain Walpole’s 
fall almost immediately after the general election of 1741? or the elder 
Pitt’s fall so soon after that of 1761? Moreover, the rule, which Mr. Hol- 
land discerns in eighteenth-century general elections, is truer of the last 
twenty years. An existing ministry has not been defeated at a general 
election since 1892; is that because the Crown has controlled the elec- 
tions? We doubt whether it did so in the eighteenth century. Men 
voted then for persons rather than for parties; and they did not expect 
to decide the fate of ministries. Sometimes, no doubt, policies affected 
votes ; but ministries and parties were not then wedded to policies. Now 
VOL. XXVII.—NO. CVII. Pp 
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it appears that cabinets and parliaments respond to public opinion without 
waiting for its expression at a general election. 

His anxiety to prove this point leads Mr. Holland into errors of fact : 
he writes (p. 22) ‘ from 1867 until 1910 every general election, except the 
abnormal one of 1900... has resulted in a change of government’. This 
interpretation of the general election of 1885 might be disputed, but there 
is no disputing the facts that Lord Salisbury was in office at the dissolution 
of 1895 and secured a majority of 152, and that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman was in office at the dissolution of January 1906 and secured 
a majority of 354. It is curious, too, that Mr. Holland should give 105 
as the number of Irish members (pp. 40, 73, 171); the number which was 
fixed at 100 by the union was increased to 105 in 1832, but subsequently 
reduced to 103 through the disfranchisement of two boroughs for corrup- 
tion. Lord Rosebery’s campaign against the house of lords in 1895 began 
before and not after his resignation (p. 45); nor was he a ‘ former Prime 
Minister’, as Mr. Holland states (p. 254), when he was elected first chairman 
of the London County Council. The ‘ National Schools’ (p. 131) were not 
the schools under the control of the school boards, but those belonging 
to the National Society. The governors of the states of the Australian 
Commonwealth are not ‘ Lieutenant-Governors’ (p. 317), while those of 
the provinces of Canada are. Ireland was in 1885, and is still, a part of 
the United Kingdom, a phrase which Mr. Holland on p. 55 restricts to 
England, Scotland, and Wales; nor is it quite correct to describe the 
progressives as ‘ the Liberal party ’ in the London County Council (p. 255). 
He must enjoy a singular detachment from poor law agitations to be able 
to state (p. 250) that with very few exceptions their administrative obliga- 
tions were not imposed upon the justices of the peace until the nineteenth 
century. Mr. Holland will pardon this attention to minutiae. He has dealt 
with a difficult subject in a highly competent fashion ; his powers of political 
reflexion and interpretation are not, we think, inferior to Erskine May’s ; 
and the drawbacks to his volume are due less to him than to the original 
scheme which he has undertaken to complete. A. F. Poxiarp. 


George III and Charles Fox. The Concluding Part of the American Revolu- 
tion. By Sir Gzorce O. Trevetyan, O.M. Vol. i. (London: Long- 
mans, 1912.) 

American Colonial Government, 1696-1765 ; A Study of the British Board 


of Trade. By O. M. Dickerson. (Cleveland, Ohio: The Arthur 
Clark Co., 1912.) 


THESE books are placed side by side, not because they cover the same 
ground, but because they represent the opposite poles, or rather the 
equator and the pole, in their methods of dealing with history. Of Sir 
George Trevelyan’s general treatment of the American Revolution it is 
difficult to say much which is new. The late Mr. J. A. Doyle, in the 
pages of this Review (xiv. 596-604, 1899, and xix. 367-73, 1904), seems 
to have spoken the final word, and subsequent reviewers can only say 
ditto to Mr. Burke. The cynical may note with amusement that, in spite 
of Sir George’s respect for the men of the Revolution, he is not prepared 
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to bore himself or his readers in their company ; and so hardly sixty pages 
of the present volume are concerned with the doings in America. On the 
very first page we find the old note of exaggeration. Great Britain is 
described as having put forward all her strength and yet been vanquished 
by the Americans. The truth, surely, was that nothing can atone for bad 
generalship ; and that the generalship on the British side had, time after 
time, let go the fruits of victory. Nor was the final issue even in 1778 
as certain as it is represented by Sir George Trevelyan. In October of that 
vear Washington expressed a doubt whether the Americans could carry on 
the war much longer, unless radical financial reform was effected. 

Those who have followed the story of the difficult coming to birth, in 
1789, of the United States as a nation will note with astonishment the 
following passage. The revolutionary government 


was destined to have its own troubles and difficulties as long as the war lasted; but 
they were troubles and difficulties of a nature to which the most firmly settled and 
long-established monarchies have always been liable during a period of national 
emergency. There were wrangles and intrigues in Congress, just as there was 
quarrelling between Whigs and Tories at Westminster. There were outbreaks of 
turbulence in Washington’s army, just as there was a mutiny at the Nore. . . . The 
American Treasury flooded the country with issues of worthless paper, just as Frederic 
the Great had debased the silver coinage of Prussia. . . . But these are internal maladies, 
of which a nation does not die ; and the United States were now to all intents and pur- 
poses a self-contained and independent nation. 


* Self-contained and independent’ when there was no common tariff ; 
when there was no central government, that could enforce its commands 
on individual citizens, and when the local concerns of the several states were 
of infinitely greater interest to them than was the good of the common weal. 

Sir George Trevelyan quotes with apparent approval the charge 
against Lord George Germain that he omitted, or forgot, to communicate 
to General Howe Burgoyne’s instructions. It is now clear from the publi- 
cation by the Historical Manuscripts Commission of the Knox Papers that 
Howe was informed of the proposed expedition and of the need for co-opera- 
tion, though not in such a manner as to absolve Germain from blame. 

It is not only with regard to America that we detect this note of 
exaggeration. It was facts, not Fox, which converted the house of commons 
to a recognition of the necessity of peace ; and, though Sir George knows 
much more about Fox than is known by any of his readers, the picture 
given of the young tory reprobate, suddenly finding conversion, strikes 
one as a little overdrawn. As a work of art the book may snffer from its 
dual subject ; but it deals with material of which the author is certain 
to make the most. It fortunately happens that, on the most dramatic 
themes dealt with, there can be no two opinions. Sir George Trevelyan 
himself (and what praise could be higher ?) has never give us more vigorous, 
moving writing than the chapters in which he tells of Keppel and Palliser, 
and of Benedict Arnold and André. The story how the gallant whig 
admiral consented, at the request of the king, to take command of the 
weakened channel fleet; how the battle of Ushant came to nothing 
through the neglect of the tory Palliser to co-operate ; how Palliser sought 
to cover his own disgrace by bringing charges against his superior ; how 
the court martial ended in the triumphant acquittal of Keppel, and 
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how the whole nation rejoiced over his justification—all this is told by 
Sir George in a manner that no one, save his uncle, could have equalled. 
Yet more impressive is the last chapter in the volume which deals with the 
traitor Arnold and André, the blameless spy, rightly hanged, yet no less 
rightly the object of pity and of sympathy. He must be a thankless 
reader indeed who, fresh from such writing, condemns the picturesque in 
history. 

Of a very different character is Mr. Dickerson’s careful book; yet 
if the aim of the historian be to widen the area of knowledge it is of greater 
importance than is the more brilliant volume. Hitherto the knowledge 
of the eighteenth-century board of trade has been generally derived from 
Pownall’s Administration of the Colonies, an interesting book, which 
suffers from its complete neglect of the historical method. It is a mystery 
why a book, first published in 1764, should have omitted to point out that 
from 1751 onwards for ten years the board of trade, through its president, 
possessed those powers which he urged should be given it. Mr. Dickerson’s 
volume, along with the volumes of the acts of the privy council and their 
illuminating introductions, enable one to understand the colonial administra- 
tion of the eighteenth century in a manner which was in the past im- 
possible. The subject is dealt with under the separate heads of the organiza- 
tion and personnel of the board of trade ; its relations to other departments ; 
its difficulties ; its imperialistic (why the last two syllables ?) policy ; its 
treatment of colonial legislation and of boundaries, trade, defence, and 
Indian affairs. Some of these subjects have been dealt with in other 
books, approached from a different point of view, e.g. the question of 
obtaining for the governors a permanent salary ; but the chapter on the 
treatment of colonial legislation by the home authorities seems largely to 
break new ground. The 


method of repeal [we are told] could not be called arbitrary, for it had thrown around 
it, at every point, all the forms of legal procedure. No law could be disallowed except 
after an opportunity had been given all parties concerned to oppose such action. 
The Board really gave to every person concerned due process of law; each party had 
his dayin court; and, after the Board had acted, it was always possible to carry the 
case to the committee [of the Privy Council], when a judicial review of the action of 
the Board could be had. In fact it was very similar to a system of repeals by the 
action of a Superior Court. It is no exaggeration to say that our Supreme Court 
declares state laws unconstitutional with even less ceremony than the Board used 
in disallowing colonial Acts. . . . The control exercised by the Board over legislation 
was no doubt often irritating to the colonists, just as the invalidation of laws by the 
courts is irritating to both state and nation, at times, in the United States. Some 
of the restrictions imposed by the Board were evaded by means of temporary laws, 
but the importance of these has probably been overrated, as they could be successful 
only to a limited extent... . Taken all together, the royal veto proved a pretty effective 
check upon even the Charter Colonies, as witness the action of Massachusetts with 
regard to its bankruptcy law. . . . Probably no other part of the administrative 
machinery worked so effectively as did the control of colonial legislation, especially 
when one considers the common willingness of the provincial governors to evade their 
Instructions and permit forbidden practices. 


The final conclusion reached is that 


The Board was no better and certainly but little worse than other parts of the British 
Government, and periods of inefficiency in the one are contemporary with similar 
periods in the other. In each case the cause of bad government must be sought in 
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the personality of the men who were responsible for the conditions. ... The Board of 
Trade was not ignorant of the political tendency within the colonies, nor slow to 
recognize the practically unworkable character of the imperial arrangements for 
governing them. With unerring foresight it picked out the most vital defect in the 
Constitution, and sought to remedy it by securing in each of the royal and proprietary 
provinces a fixed civil list. . . . No doubt principles of government, worked out under 
the administration of the Board of Trade, have influenced later administration in 
many ways. The Indian policy of the Board by its very example persisted for 
many years, at least so far as its main features are concerned. And it is a significant 
fact that when the New American Government acquired territories, that is colonies, 
of its own, it did not place the governors, judges, or territorial officers at the mercy 
of a local legislature, nor were unlimited financial powers conferred upon such 


legislatures, and all laws were subjected to a review and possible veto by the central 
government. 


From these quotations and from the general result of Mr. Dickerson’s 
investigations we may recognize the value of Burke’s statement that 
‘the Board of Trade was reproduced in a job’ and was ‘ the only instance 
of a public body, which has never degenerated, but to this hour preserves 
all the health and vigour of its primitive institution’. In fact it is books 
of this kind, now happily becoming common among the new school of 
American historians, that afford the antidote to the teaching of the Bancroft 
school, in which Sir George Trevelyan is content to dwell. But unfortunately 
for every reader of American Colonial Government there will be a hundred 
for The American Revolution. Populus vult decipi et decipiatur; and it 
makes no difference, except in the way of aggravation, that the deceiver 
should be a laborious, as well as brilliant, author, who would sooner cut 
off his right hand than put down on paper anything he did not con- 
scientiously believe to be the truth. H. E. Eeerton. 





William Pitt and the Great War. By J. Hottanp Ross, D.Litt. (London : 
Bell, 1911.) 


THE part of the career of the younger Pitt which Dr. Rose tackles in this 
volume involves such a number of threads and issues that one hardly 
wonders that up to the present there should have been so few attempts to 
deal with it exhaustively, or that when a writer has come forward with 
the requisite knowledge of the period and enthusiasm for his subject he 
should have only achieved a rather partial success. The book is a most valu- 
able contribution to the study of the period and throws a great deal of new 
light on doubtful and disputed points, but Dr. Rose’s treatment of the naval 
and military questions involved does not carry conviction, and to that 
extent the book falls short of success. Much as he knows about the period 
he nowhere shows that grasp of the principles of strategy, that understand- 
ing of the relations between naval force and military power, which is 
required to appreciate properly the problem before Pitt and the adequacy— 
or the reverse—of the measures he adopted to solve it. The diplomacy of 
the period Dr. Rose unravels with masterly skill: he lays bare the intrigues 
of Thugut, Godoy, and Haugwitz, the vagaries of Paul and Alexander I, 
the vacillation and greed of Frederick William II and his son, the hesitation 
and weakness of Francis Joseph ; he brings out admirably the connexion 
between the affairs of Poland and the collapse of the First Coalition, and 
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shows how French aggressions were far more responsible than was ‘ Pitt’s 
gold’ for the succession of wars in which Europe was plunged, how 
patriotic, consistent, and honourable Pitt’s policy really was; and if he 
is at times a little disposed to exaggerate Pitt’s work and to claim for him 
even more than his due share in the ultimate overthrow of Napoleon, it is a 
pardonable error in a biographer. 

Among the important points on which Dr. Rose does seem to have 
given a final verdict one may mention in the first place his refutation of the 
charge that Pitt plunged England into an avoidable war in January 
1793. In the face of great provocation Pitt and his foreign minister, 
Grenville, clung to non-intervention and neutrality as long as it was 
possible, perhaps longer than was wise. Indeed, ‘ by remaining neutral 
while the French overran Belgium, Pitt was favouring the French more 
than any British statesman had done since the time of James II’ (p. 48). 
As late as October 1792 Pitt was ready to recognize the republic and be 
friendly to it if only it would abstain from the acts of aggression and 
from the revolutionary propagandism which in the end brought about the 
rupture between England and France (p. 100). Dr. Rose is able to show 
most convincingly that it was the famous decrees of 16 and 19 November 
and of 15 December, not the execution of Louis XVI, which made a con- 
tinuation of peace impossible (p. 91). And it may be added that Dr. Rose 
has no fanatical hostility to the Revolution and its principles. Far from 
it, he is disposed to make excuses for the French and even to blame Pitt 
where blame is hardly justified. Even if Pitt had favoured the Royalist 
cause it would be ridiculous to hold him therefore responsible for the war 
(p. 47}; and to talk reprovingly about ‘ unconciliatory manners’ (p. 101) 
and ‘ insular and innate austerity’ (p. 114) as if they had had a serious 
share in causing the war is absurd, as it is also to speak of Pitt’s precau- 
tionary measures, feeble as they were, as precipitating the conflict they 
were designed to avert (p. 77). Really a peaceful settlement was quite 
out of the question at the end of 1792. Dr. Rose’s account answers his 
own criticisms of Pitt: the French meant war and nothing short of 
abject surrender to their pretensions could have averted hostilities. Their 
professions that they were not going to attack Holland were insincere and 
merely intended to delude us (p. 107). Jemmapes had raised visions of easy 
conquest which had excited the cupidity of France. 

It is one of the merits of the thoroughness with which Dr. Rose has gone 
into every episode that one can sometimes refute his conclusions from the 
evidence he himself produces. He is continually criticizing the measures 
adopted by Pitt for checking the spread of republican and revolutionary 
principles in England and girding at ‘ repressive legislation’, arguing that 
Pitt ought to have ‘ taken the nation into his confidence’, to have ‘ trusted 
and armed the people’, and ‘ embattled it as a whole’ (whatever that may 
mean: it apparently does not mean the only step which could have 
proved efficacious, enforcing universal liability to military service). One 
has only to read Dr. Rose’s seventh chapter, ‘The British Jacobins,’ 
to see that the danger was one to be treated seriously. Efforts were 
being made to spread sedition among the troops ; there were grounds for 
believing that the mutiny at the Nore was fomented by political disaffection 
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on shore (p. 316) even if definite proof was not forthcoming; the actions 
of the London Corresponding Society in 1798 amounted to nothing short 
of treason (pp. 349-50). And, as Dr. Rose shows, in 1793-4 discontent 
was widespread, and the fact that the ‘ repressive ’ legislation which Pitt 
introduced was successful in checking sedition is no proof that sedition 
did not exist or that this legislation was unnecessary. Chauvelin’s 
intrigues with the English malcontents were not a thing to be treated 
lightly, and it is folly to talk about ‘ frothy talk’ being best ‘ treated 
with quiet contempt’ (p. 115) when it is encouraging enemies outside 
and causing them to believe that they have only to attack to be generally 
welcomed. One can be wise after the event and see that the disaffected 
were but a small minority, but when Dr. Rose talks vaguely about a law- 
abiding majority holding in check the Jacobinical minority it is a little 
difficult to see how this is to be done except by the action of the organized 
forces of the state. After all, the French Revolution itself was the work 
of a minority who carried the majority a great deal further than it 
wished to go, because the minority knew what it was seeking and the 
majority did not, and only wanted not to be left dangerously far behind. 

On the question of Ireland Dr. Rose is able to show the absurdity of the 
accusation that Pitt and Camden fomented the 98 rebellion in order to 
push on the Union (p. 391). He is brief but clear on Fitzwilliam, whose 
indiscretion, if it was no worse, for Pitt had most certainly not given 
him a free hand (p. 341), was responsible for much of the trouble that 
followed. Pitt’s attitude towards the question of the Irish Catholics 
is sympathetically and fairly treated. A man with a less high standard 
of honour would not have resigned, as Pitt did, because he found he could 
not fulfil a promise which was not much more than implicit (p. 446). 
Pitt’s difficulties and hesitations about resuming office in 1803-4 are 
shown to have been due to his strictness in keeping his pledge to Addington, 
a pledge he would have been fully justified in breaking in the existing 
emergency, and from which Addington ought to have released him long 
before he did. 

Pitt’s efforts to arrive at an honourable peace in 1797 are commended, 
and the failure is shown to have been caused by the triumph of the extreme 
party in France on 18 Fructidor. But Dr. Rose condemns Pitt’s rejection 
of Napoleon’s overtures in 1799 (p. 304). We hardly follow his reasoning. 
One would have expected the biographer of Napoleon to have realized 
what sort of use Napoleon would have made of peace. As he himself says, 
“the prospects of the campaign were not unfavourable.’ Indeed, had 
Pitt’s conception of the way in which England could best assist her allies 
and at the same time attain her own object been a little sounder, it is 
quite probable that Marengo would never have placed Napoleon firmly 
in power. But Dr. Rose never as much as alludes to the chance which 
England missed in Italy in the spring of 1800 for want of troops, who 
were available had Pitt known how to use them, to follow up our naval 
successes, 

This brings one to the weakest point in the book, the handling of the 
strategic questions. Dr. Rose glides not unskilfully over the thin ice 
of Pitt’s failure to do anything in the way of providing the country with 
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an efficient military system before the war or during it, and by not discuss- 
ing at any length the various measures adopted he avoids having to expose 
their futility. He does not seem to realize that unpreparedness for war 
is the most costly folly a nation can commit; that ‘the dauntless spirit 
of Britons’ is a poor thing to rely on when it is a mere fluid sentiment, 
untrained and unorganized ; that if we had been prepared for war in 1793 
all the crushing taxation, at which he girds as if it were possible to have 
security without paying for it, might have been avoided. He admits 
that the expedition to Flanders was determined on political not military 
grounds (p. 267), and ascribes the credit for our success in Egypt to Pitt 
without a word about the culpable carelessness with which Abercromby 
was sent, with 15,000 men to attack a force which turned out to be twice 
his strength and twice what ministers expected. He is completely at sea 
when he seeks to justify Pitt’s military measures by representing them as 
a revival of Chatham’s, as he shows by the extraordinary statement that 
Chatham gave ‘ comparatively little military aid to Frederick II’ (p. 219). 
Has he ever heard of Minden? But here again he supplies his own refuta- 
tion. One could not want a severer condemnation of Pitt’s policy than the 
quotation on p. 219 from Colonel Graham, or than the admission that the 
chief aims of Pitt and Dundas were to harry the coast of France and secure 
Hayti. 

It is true that Dr. Rose explains that intervention in St..Domingo looked 
a promising venture (pp. 219-29), but he quite fails to meet Mr. Fortescue’s 
criticisms of the waste of men in the West Indies, a quarter in which 
success, however great, could not be definite. The enemy had to be struck 
in a vital spot, not on the extremities, and this Dr. Rose never seems to 
grasp. Our naval successes were inconclusive in themselves, they needed 
following up. That the intervention of Spain in 1796 was really very 
important Dr. Rose does show (p. 241 f.). It is true that the Franco- 
Spanish alliance caused us to evacuate Corsica and the Mediterranean and 
so opened the way for Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt, that it also con- 
tributed to our lack of success in the West Indies, but Dr. Rose displays 
the limitations of his understanding of strategy when he talks about Spain’s 
position threatening the coast of Ireland (p. 244), just as when he draws 
a gloomy picture of the disasters which would have befallen us had 
Napoleon made for Ireland instead of for Egypt in 1798 (p. 364). He 
does not seem to have realized that thirteen French battleships encumbered 
with the protection of a vast fleet of transports would have had a singularly 
poor chance of getting out of the Mediterranean when Jervis was lying off 
Cadiz with a fleet superior not only in efficiency but in numbers. A similar 
statement, which makes one think Dr. Rose has overlooked the difference 
between the probable and the possible in war, is that on p. 493 about 
the cruisers and gunboats off the Kentish coast being quite able to destroy 
Napoleon’s flotilla. Of course they were, had it come unescorted, but if 
the French fleet had gained the mastery of the Channel our cruisers and 
gunboats would not have had much influence over the further operations. 

C. T. ATKINSON. 
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L’ Eglise de Paris et la Révolution. Par P. Pisant. Tome iv, 1799-1802. 
(Paris: Picard, 1911.) 


THE Abbé Pisani has now completed his detailed history of the church 
of Paris during the French Revolution, and he has earned the congratula- 
tions of scholars upon the accomplishment of a task involving several 
years’ patient labour. The volume before us displays to the reader the 
record of a period of hope and joy to the Christians of France, when the 
overthrow of the directory and the rule of Bonaparte inaugurated a new 
policy of friendship with Rome and health to the wounded conscience of 
France. The book falls into two distinct parts: there is the historical 
account of the negotiations which led to the great ceremony in Notre- 
Dame on Easter Day, 1802, together with the history of the police methods 
employed in Paris to prejudice the well-meaning efforts of the government ; 
and secondly, the abbé gives us, in accordance with his usual plan, some 
short sketches of the clergy who were appointed under the concordat to 
the churches of Paris. So when we close the book, we leave the church 
in Paris fully equipped for the work before it, 

The history of the concordat has been worked over during the 
last few years with a frequency which exempts the Abbé Pisani from 
any blame if he does not add substantially to our knowledge on this 
matter. Where, however, he does make a contribution to learning is 
in his detailed work on the police reports prior to the signature of 
the concordat, and in his study of the rules laid down by Cardinal 
Caprara and his advisers with regard to the readmission of married 
clergy into the fold and the regularization of marriages contracted within 
the bonds of kindred and affinity during the Revolution. Very wisely it 
was decided that discipline in these matters should be strict: married 
clergy who had lost or put away their wives were but gradually admitted 
to rehabilitation, and in the case of irregular marriages, the practice 
appears to have been far less accommodating than that of the Roman 
curia in cases which have come before it. The study of the new 
clergy is naturally of less interest to those who are not acquainted 
with the church of Paris and are not attached to it by the intimate 
bonds of M. Pisani, but it will remain a valuable work of reference 
for his successors in the study of French ecclesiastical history. We 
may note in passing that the clergy of the church under the concordat, 
both non-juring and constitutional, gave an admirable example how to 
sink differences, radical though they were, and unite in work which was 
for the good of the city in which they lived. The shameful story how 
Bernier succeeded in inducing Caprara to give institution to the new 
constitutional bishops is told without any glozing by M. Pisani, whose 
judgement on the constitutional clergy, with its oblique reproaches on 
Bernier, is worth quoting : 


Dans leur lutte acharnée contre le Légat, ils font preuve d’une diabolique obstination, 
mais ils Pont toujours attaqué en face ; s’ils se sont souvent trompeés, ils n’ont jamais 
menti; ils ont atrocement diffamé leurs adversaires, ils ont répandu contre eux 
d’abominables calomnies, mais ce qui apparaissait calomnie aux esprits clairvoyants et 
impartiaux était pour eux la stricte vérité, vérité étrangement déformée par leurs 
rancunes et par leur vaniteuse infatuation (p. 284). 
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It is a pleasure to find an ultramontane clergyman in these days bearing 
a tribute to the sincerity of the constitutional clergy, whose chief crime, 
in an Englishman’s eyes, seems to have been a whole-hearted acceptance 
of a well-intentioned attempt to correct abuses, carried out so ill-advisedly 
as to be the standing monument of the legislative folly of the constituent 
assembly. L. G. WickHam Lecce. 


La Politique Extérieure du Premier Consul. Par Evovarp Drtavtr. 
(Paris: Alcan, 1910.) 

Austerlitz, la Fin du Saint-Empire. Par Epovarp Driavtt. (Paris: 
Alcan, 1912.) 3 


M. Epovarp Driavtt has now brought his work upon Napoleon and 
Europe to the brink of the Jena campaign ; and upon the present scale 
of a volume for every three years of history, the book, when completed, 
should extend to five volumes. One is tempted to ask whether it was 
wise of M. Driault to embark upon an undertaking which in scope and 
character so closely recalls M.Sorel’s masterpiece, for it is no disparagement 
to M. Driault, one of the most competent of living Napoleonic scholars, 
to observe that his work, good and trustworthy as it is, falls far short 
of L’ Europe et la Révolution Frangaise as an effort of scientific and imagina- 
tive reconstruction. M. Driault could doubtless answer that if his canvas 
is less variously and richly tinted, it has certain qualities of its own, 
notably a very close and first-hand study of diplomatic material, and 
that it is founded upon a view of the relations of Napoleon and Europe 
different from, and indeed opposed to, the doctrine held by M. Sorel. It is 
sufficient to say that M. Driault dissents, and in our judgement wisely, 
from the view that the wars of Napoleon were essentially defensive in 
character. The strong point of M. Driault as an historian of these times 
consists in his remarkable familiarity with the Paris archives, and in 
particular with the rich collection of diplomatic correspondence which 
may be read (in circumstances of extreme physical comfort) at the Quai 
d’Orsay. He uses, as of course any student of the period must, the 
imperial correspondence as the substructure of his history, but there is not 
a chapter in the two volumes before us which does not receive additional 
illumination from the dispatches of Talleyrand or else from the reports of 
the French agents at foreign courts. These reports vary of course in 
value. Some of them are excellent, notably the letters of Alquier from 
Naples and Bacher from Regensburg ; and in any case it will be useful to 
have at hand so many accessible and well-chosen extracts from a literature 
which, though frequently consulted before, has never, we think, been 
exhibited so fully as in these two volumes from M. Driault’s pen. It 
would have demanded a good deal more time than M. Driault has allowed 
himself over these volumes, to make even a partial search in the deposi- 
tories of Germany, Italy, and England. M. Driault does not emulate the 
catholicity of Dr. Alfred Stern. He confines himself to Paris. For England 
he relies on Dr. Rose, for Prussia on Bailleu, for Italy on the published 
papers of Melzi d’Eril and the like. The angle of observation is throughout 
the French foreign office. 
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In other words, M. Driault’s treatment is strictly political and diplomatic. 
He provides neither maps, nor battle pieces, nor elaborate analysis of 
character, the object being to represent just that part of Napoleon’s action 
upon Europe which can be enclosed in treaties and political correspondenee, 
and to leave the remainder for the drum-and-trumpet historian and the 
philosopher of progress. These limitations given and accepted, we have 
little but praise for M. Driault’s sincere and unpretentious workmanship. 
The account of the destruction of the holy Roman empire, for instance, 
strikes us as specially clear and adequate ; so, too, the story of the diffi- 
culties which surrounded the birth of the Third Coalition. It is also 
satisfactory to note that M. Driault has not lost the power of criticizing 
Napoleon. Indeed, a very good test might be proposed to discriminate 
those who are qualified from those who are not qualified to act as sound 
guides to Napoleonic history. Do they or do they not believe that Napoleon 
was sincere in his professions of peace? If they follow M. Driault, who 
describes the famous letter of 2 January 1803 to George III as a ‘ coup de 
sonde diplomatique ’, they are treading in the right way. But we are 
not certain about another proposition which we meet in this book casting 
doubt upon the reality of Napoleon’s intention to invade England on the 
ground that he would have risked everything and could not, even had he 
taken London, have made much use of his conquest, for when did Napoleon 
listen to the counsels of prudence, and how, upon the assumption of a 
feint, are we to explain the tenor of certain St. Helena conversations ? 


And in connexion with ‘ the insupportable tyranny ’ exercised by England 
on the seas, it is perhaps worth remembering that France exercised an 
even more rigorous tyranny till 1744, and only adopted the Prussian 
doctrine that free ships make free goods in 1778 for the purpose of damaging 
England in the American war. The whole subject is admirably summarized 
in Lecky’s History of England, v. 65-7. H. A. L. FisHer. 


ALBERT CassaGNE, La Vie politique de Frangois de Chateaubriand ; Con- 
sulat, Empire, Premiére Restauration. (Paris: Plon, 1911.) 


THe work of M. Cassagne supplies fresh evidence of the recent growth 
of interest in Chateaubriand, and, when completed, will form the most 
important contribution to the interpretation of his life and thought since 
Sainte-Beuve published his brilliant and malicious volumes half a century 
ago. Though the title confines the scope of the book to his political 
career, the preface discounts the effect of the limitation by declaring that 
he was in essence a man of action and a poet by accident. The accident 
has become in the eyes of posterity the essential, partly owing to his 
incomparable style, partly to a conspiracy among hostile politicians to 
disparage his aptitudes and achievements. In reality he belongs to the 
race of La Rochefoucauld and Retz. ‘ His character, tastes, ambitions, 
heredity urged him towards action, not incidentally at certain periods, 
but continuously from youth to old age.’ Literature was an instrument, 
a consolation, a pastime, not a career. René reflected the mood of a 
moment, not the temperament of a lifetime. Unlike Lamartine and 
Victor Hugo, the man of action in Chateaubriand explains the poet, and 
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even his most purely literary productions only become fully intelligible 
in the light of his political ideas and ambitions. The author’s appre- 
hension that his thesis may appear highly paradoxical is scarcely 
justified. At any rate no attentive reader of the Mémoires d’Outre- 
Tombe will be greatly surprised. That marvellous work, whose studied 
misrepresentations of detail are frequently exposed in these pages, 
reveals the devouring ambition of the writer to play a part in great 
affairs. The novelty of the present volume lies less in its general con- 
ception of Chateaubriand than in the patient application of the political 
master-key to his most celebrated books. The work opens with a sketch 
of the unfinished Essay on Revolutions, written in poverty and exile, and 
breathing a sombre scepticism. Soon after its appearance he made the 
acquaintance of Fontanes and the royalist group which was waiting for 
the collapse of the Revolution. ‘ In those days,’ declared Chateaubriand 
later, ‘it was only possible to reach politics through literature.’ He 
therefore resolved to compose the manifesto of the clerical and reactionary 
party. M. Cassagne throughout refuses to take his professions of religion 
very seriously, and shows that the Génie du Christianisme, contrary 
to the testimony of the Mémoires, was sketched while he was a freethinker 
and held back till the suitable moment for publication arrived with the 
concordat. This famous book led, as it was intended. to lead, to public 
employment ; but his nomination as secretary to the embassy at Rome 
brought little satisfaction. He had aspired to be the virtual chief, but 
Fesch kept him steadily in the background. 

So far the portrait is the reverse of flattering. Chateaubriand is pre- 
sented as a skilful self-seeker, determined to make his way to place and 
power. But the nobler qualities of the man now begin to appear. His 
resignation on the death of the Duc d’Enghien, though less heroic than the 
Mémoires suggest, was none the less a courageous act, which Fontanes and 
his other friends were too selfish to imitate. M. Cassagne traces the echoes 
of the crisis in Les Martyrs, where Napoleon figures as Diocletian and the 
terrible Fouché as Hierocles. Still bolder was the famous article in the 
Mercure in 1807. ‘When the world trembles before the tyrant the 
historian appears, charged with the vengeance of the peoples. It is in 
vain that Nero prospers, for Tacitus is already born.’ M. Cassagne is fully 
justified in pronouncing this resounding protest one of the finest episodes 
of his life. But neither the ruler nor the writer, who frankly recognized 
each other’s genius, desired a final breach. The atmosphere of the 
Itinéraire was conciliatory, associating the memories of St. Louis in Egypt 
with those of Napoleon. When the Austrian marriage strengthened the 
emperor’s desire for royalist support he secured Chateaubriand’s election 
to the academy ; and M. Cassagne discusses, without deciding, whether he 
accepted money from the government to pay his debts. But Chateaubriand 
never became a Bonapartist, and when the downfall was at hand he 
launched his thunderbolt, Bonaparte et les Bourbons. M. Cassagne’s verdict 
on that famous pamphlet, more favourable than that of many judges, 
pronounces it both a continuation of the Génie du Christianisme and 
a contribution to the philosophy of the Holy Alliance. Of even higher 
merit, though of far less influence, were the Réflerions Politiques, written 
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on the eve of the return from Elba, described by the author as embodying 
the wisest and most liberal thought of its time. While it was the task 
of Benjamin Constant to instruct the nation in representative government, 
it was the more arduous endeavour of Chateaubriand to commend it to 
the noblesse. 

The effect of this volume will be to raise the reputation of one of the 
greatest figures of modern France. Not even his most devoted admirers 
can accept the flawless patriot of the Mémoires; and M. Cassagne claims 
nothing more than that he compares favourably with many of his celebrated 
contemporaries as one of the few who held their heads erect in a servile age. 
Before his reading of this complex personality can be unreservedly adopted 
we must wait for the volume which will carry the narrative through the 
Restoration and the monarchy of July ; but the first instalment establishes 
a strong prima facie case. G. P. Goocu. 


Archaeologia Aeliana (Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne). 


Edited by R. Buarr. Third Series, volume vii. (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 1911.) 


Or the eight numbers in this volume the first six are of less general interest 
than the other two; but they all show sound work and contain many 
points worth attention. The Dean of Lichfield discusses the curious 
careers of two Durham clergymen at the time of the great rebellion. The 
secretary of the Surtees Society records some deeds from Burton Agnes. 
The assessment of hearth or chimney tax at Newcastle in 1665 illus- 
trates the nature of that impost and furnishes a full directory of the 
householders. Dr. Dendy describes a phase of the struggle between the 
merchant and craft gilds of Newcastle in 1515, which may yet have some 
lessons for modern times. ‘ Ilderton and the Ildertons’ is an admirable 
specimen of exact methods in genealogy ; it shows within what limita- 
tions a family can claim a ‘Norman’ pedigree. There is also a discussion 
of the three Middleton villages which are mentioned in the paper on the 
Ildertons. In the seventh part the excavators of Corstopitum report on 
their laborrs in July—October 1910. All who have seen the western wing 
of the supposed ‘ forum ’, discovered earlier, will read with interest their 
description of its eastern side, though they are careful not to dogmatize 
(p. 164) either on the purposes or on the masonry of these remarkable build- 
ings. Their map of the settlement is being gradually filled up; but there 
was not much of importance inthe sitestothe eastof the ‘forum’. Professor 
Haverfield adds notes on the smaller objects, including some good fibulae, 
which are well illustrated ; Mr. Craster catalogues the coins, and draws 
a few inferences. But the most elaborate contribution is the dissertation 
by Professor Meek and Mr. Gray on the animal remains unearthed from 
1906 to 1910; the array of tabulated figures is rather appalling to a mere 
antiquarian, but it is not wasted labour if it really enables the investigators 
to state ‘ with greater confidence than has hitherto been attempted the 
nature of the domesticated animals of the Roman period in Britain as 


represented at Corstopitum and the relationship of these tothe domesticated 
animals of the present day ’. 
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The last paper (pp. 268-360) is the first instalment of Dr. Greenwell’s 
* Catalogue of the Seals at Durham’ (i.e. those in the treasury and in his 
own collection), collated and annotated by Mr. C. Hunter Blair. This 
part contains the seals of private persons in A to D. There are 820 entries, 
a few of which are double: and they are illustrated by nine good collotype 
plates, on which 138 seals are figured. The seals are systematically 
described and referred to their charters; naturally most of them belong 
to Durham ecclesiastics, or to the families of the Palatinate, such as 
Balliol, Blakiston, Bowes, Burdon, Claxton, Conyers, Dalton, &c. But 
there are numerous examples of French and Italian seals; several of the 
great barons are represented, and there are a few from Oxford and other 
places in the south. The papers on Corstopitum will have to be rearranged 
and rewritten when the excavations are completed ; but this great cata- 
logue of seals will only require combination of sections. We must, however, 
call the attention of the annotator to one point ; by an unlucky accident, 
probably some rearrangement of the items on the plates, nearly ten 
per cent. of the references from the catalogue to those plates have been 
made erroneous. H. E. D. Buaxiston. 





Short Notices 


Dr. BertTHOLD Bretuo1z’s Lateinische Paliographie, of which a second 
edition has appeared (Leipzig: Teubner, 1912), forms part of a series of 
manuals intended for students of German history, and edited under the 
title of Grundriss der Geschichtswissenschaft by Professor Aloys Meister. 
Dr. Bretholz’s treatise was published in 1906 together with similar con- 
tributions on Diplomatik by R. Thommen and Chronologie by Hermann 
Grotefend. The utility of his work is sufficiently shown by the fact that 
it now reappears in a separate form, a concession to the needs of palaeo- 
graphers as distinguished from students of history which should be much 
appreciated by them. So far as the text is concerned the new edition is 
substantially a reprint of the previous one. The notes, however, in which 
the special value of the manual resides, have been very considerably 
modified and enlarged. They contain references to the very latest mono- 
graphs, and the reader may be assured that he is supplied with the most 
advanced results arrived at by palaeographical experts. It is impossible 
to speak too highly of these notes, in which every one who is interested 
in palaeography or textual criticism will find much that is new. As 
Dr. Bretholz’s work was not noticed in the pages of this Review when it 
first appeared, it may be worth while to say that the general plan and 
arrangement resembles that adopted in various previous works, e.g. the well- 
known manual of Sir E. Maunde Thompson. The writer first describes the 
materials used, the form of manuscripts, medieval libraries, and archives. 
He then treats early scripts found in inscriptions and in specimens of old 
Roman cursive, the development of capital, uncial, and half-uncial script 
from the third to the eighth century, the Irish and Anglo-Saxon hands, 
the various national hands founded on the old cursive, the introduction 
and diffusion of the Caroline minuscule, and the so-called ‘ Gothic’ hand 
which succeeded it. There are also appendixes on contraction, notae 
Tironianae, numerals, the division of words, punctuation, and critical 
marks. The work is a model of compression, and not a word is wasted. 
There is ‘certainly no treatise on palaeography which contains so much 
information in so small a space. A. C. C, 


In 1904, in the twenty-fourth volume of the Abhandlungen der k. 
Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften (philosophisch-philologische und 
historische Klasse), Ludwig Traube announced his extremely interesting 
discovery of the sources from which the emperor Henry II obtained the 
nucleus of his library at Bamberg. Four of these manuscripts bore evidence 
of having belonged to John Scottus (Erigena), from whom they passed in 
turn to Gerbert and Otto III. Of Traube’s special address on John Scottus, 
delivered in 1905, only brief notes are preserved. They have now been 
published by his pupil, Dr. E. K. Rand, of Harvard University, as 
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Paltographische Forschungen, v, in the Abhandlungen, xxvi. 1 (1912), with 
twelve plates of facsimiles from manuscripts at Rheims, Laon, and Paris, 
as well as Bamberg, from which it is possible to trace the two or three 
successive redactions of the De Divisione Naturae with the help of the 
autograph corrections and insertions of the author. Dr. Rand has added 
a lucid commentary on the plates, and points out that Floss’s edition 
represents one of the latest revisions of the work, while Gale’s, of 1681, 
represents in parts one of the earliest. We wish there were any hope 
that the first two parts of the Paldographische Forschungen which were 
promised in 1904 might even now see the light. 

Traube’s masterly treatise on the Tezxtgeschichte der Regula S. Benedicti 
appeared in the same Abhandlungen, xxi. 3, in 1898, and we commented on 
its high importance at the time (ante, xiii. 611). It has recently been 
re-edited in vol. xxv. 2 (1910) by Dr. H. Plenkers, who furnishes some 
useful notes and gives a summary of the discussions raised by the 
publication of what he rightly describes as Traube’s ‘ classical ’ work. 

In view of these discussions it is satisfactory to notice that Dom 
Cuthbert Butler, who long argued against Traube’s conclusions, has now 
been led to accept them in all but one, and that not a vital, point. In 
his well-printed edition of Sancti Benedicti Regula Monachorum (Freiburg: 
Herder, 1912) he maintains that the evidence does not prove St. Benedict’s 
autograph manuscript to have been preserved at Monte Cassino in the 
eighth century (pp. xix, xx), but he adopts Traube’s view that the text of 
the Rule which was widely distributed in the seventh and eighth centuries 
is the interpolated text, and that the pure text is that derived from a copy 
which was obtained from Monte Cassino by Charles the Great in 787 and 
which is represented by several manuscripts of the ninth century. Dom 
Butler notices (p. 128), what Traube had overlooked, that the scribe of the 
Tegernsee MS. had both texts before him, though this was duly pointed 
out by E. Wolfflin in his edition of Benedicti Regula Monachorum, 1895, 
p. vii. The learned notes are of great value for the comparative study of 
monastic Rules. R. L. P. 


In the Byzantinische Zeitschrift, xx. 3, 4, we notice an account by 
Paul Maas of the Doctrina Iacobi nuper baptizati, an early Greek text of the 
age of Heraclius, recently discovered by N. Bonwetsch and important 
for the history of Judaism. There is also a musical study of the hymns 
of Casia (842-67) by H. J. W. Tillyard, who transcribes many of them 
in modern notation. 

Vol. xxi. 1, 2 contains an article by K. Praechter on the relations of 
neo-Platonism to Christianity, in which he reviews the teaching of Hierocles 
and Nemesius. Professor Bury collects data for the reconstruction of the 
Great Palace of Constantine at Byzantium. H. Schreiber discusses the 
oldest form of the Byzantine Belisarius saga. J. Maspero writes on 
foederati and stratiotae in the army of the sixth century. N. H. Baynes 
examines the date of the Avar surprise of Constantinople and fixes it 
to 617. N. A. Beés has a paper on the ius primae noctis among the Byzan- 
tines, and J. H. Mordtmann on the capitulation of Constantinople in 1453. 

M. 
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The Historische Vierteljahrschrift for August 1911 contains an im- 
portant article by Professor Felix Saloman upon the French official 
publication ‘ Les Origines diplomatiques de la Guerre de 1870-1’. Of 
the articles in this and other numbers for 1911 several discuss matters 
of general interest in the constitutional history of medieval Germany : 
Professor Hermann Bloch on ‘ Die Kaiserwahl im kanonischen Recht’ 
(April), Professor Hans Schreuer on the election and coronation of 
Conrad II in 1024 (August), and Professor Ludwig Riess’s diplomatic study 
upon the significance of the phrases ‘data’ and ‘ actum’ in the acts of 
the Emperor Henry II, may be noticed. N. 


Professor E. G. Sihler’s Annals of Caesar (New York: Stechert, 1911) 
is a reproduction of lectures originally delivered for the benefit ‘ chiefly 
of instructors in American high schools’ (p. 177), and should be judged 
accordingly. It is annalistic in form throughout, and the narrative is 
supported by copious references to the authorities; but there is not 
much discussion of broad constitutional issues—one would find it difficult 
to obtain a very clear idea of the controversy between Caesar and the 
senate from Professor Sihler. The author is a pronounced anti-Caesarian, 
and his attacks on Mommsen and Froude defeat their own ends by their 
intemperance of expression. Professor Sihler quotes a previous utterance 
of his own which may serve to illustrate the style which he affects: ‘ As 
for the “ World-spirit’’ called in to sanctify the conquests of the great 
captain, that World-spirit, unfortunately, like flea or locust, hopped soon 
away and lighted on the brawny chest of Antony, or the languorous 
eyelashes of Cleopatra. What a pity!’ Amongst ancient authorities, 
Professor Sihler selects Dion Cassius for commendation, ascribing to him 
‘a pen and purpose more personally acute, let me say, than the tran- 
scriptions of Appian or the psychological and moralizing electivism of 
Plutarch’. By a curious slip which remains uncorrected it is stated on 
two successive pages (34, 35) that Caesar was consul in 58 B.c. 

H. 8S. J. 


The Reign of the Emperor Probus was not of the first importance, and 
our authorities for the period are meagre and untrustworthy; Mr. J. H. E. 
Crees hardly goes too far, in the study published under the title given above 
(University of London Press, 1911), when he says that ‘ the dearth of all 
reliable information must be taken as a fundamental principle at the 
outset of all investigations of the period’. He leaves matters pretty much 
as he found them: for the chronology which he suggests is mere guess- 
work, and Lépaulle’s study of the coinage of the reign is not superseded. 
We find no mention of the remarkable use of secret mint-marks making up 
the name AEQviti(us), which has some unexplained connexion with the 
title Equitius Probus given to the emperor in the Epitome de Caesaribus. 
Much space is taken up with a recital of the views held by various critics 
regarding the composition of the Historia Augusta ; but the forged docu- 
ments contained therein are allowed more weight than they can justly 
claim. ‘ Cyzicum’ is a spelling found twice. H. 8. J. 

VOL. XXVII.—NO. CVII. aq 
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In Armoricains et Bretons (Paris: Champion, 1912), a pamphlet of 
132 large closely printed pages, M. Albert Travers makes a vigorous 
attack on the view advocated by the late M. A. de la Borderie, and after him 
by M. Loth, that the Bretons are the descendants of emigrants from 
Britain who came over in the fifth and succeeding centuries. It is evident 
that the author’s interest in the question is far from being purely scientific. 
He declaims loudly against the ignominious supposition that the Bretons 
had for their ancestors the cowards who abandoned their native land to the 
invader instead of dying in its defence ; and he complains that the pre- 
valence of M. de la Borderie’s doctrine has had a mischievous influence in 
inducing the Bretons to regard themselves as a separate race from the 
French, and therefore as absolved from the obligations of national patriot- 
ism. All this appeal to prejudice adds nothing to the value of his 
arguments, and may even prevent them from receiving the consideration 
which they deserve. M. Travers is certainly wrong in denying the con- 
clusion of Celtic philologists that the Breton language is not the descendant 
of the Armorican dialect of Gaulish, but an importation from Britain. 
He informs us in his preface that he has endeavoured to demonstrate 
the identity of Breton and Gaulish in two former pamphlets, which were 
roughly handled by M. Loth. In this book he wisely refrains from linguistic 
argument, though he tenaciously adheres to his conclusion. He would have 
done better if he had taken the ground that the insular origin of Breton 
does not prove that the immigrants who brought it to Armorica out- 
numbered the native inhabitants, and therefore does not warrant the con- 
clusion that the existing Bretons are mainly of British descent. Ignorance 
of philology does not disqualify an otherwise competent student from 
fruitfully discussing such questions as the extent of the migrations from 
Britain to Armorica, the abundance or scantiness of the population of that 
region in early times, and the more or less general supersession of the 
native language by Latin. M. Travers has given assiduous if far from 
unbiased study to the documentary evidence bearing on these questions, 
and he has no lack of dialectical cleverness. Amid a great deal of sophistry 
and empty rhetoric, the book contains some arguments which at least 
deserve to be carefully weighed. 0. 


In Sidelights on Teutonic History during the Migration Period (Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1911) Miss M. G. Clarke presents the results of 
‘an attempt to discover the amount of historical truth underlying the 
allusions to persons and events in the Old English heroic poems’. This 
investigation has been carried out methodically and with considerable 
fullness, dealing first with the three great nations mentioned in the 
Beowulf (the Geats, Danes, and Swedes) and their chief heroes, and then 
with other personages like Offa, Finn, Hilde, Wéland, Waldere, and 
Ermanric. Those who have not made a special study of the heroic age 
of the Teutonic peoples will find much useful information in Miss Clarke’s 
work, and even to the scholar its collection of data will not be unwelcome, 
although its usefulness would have been greatly increased by a full index. 
In spite of the conscientious spirit in which Miss Clarke has obviously 
carried out her researches, there are indications all through the work 
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that she has not attained to complete mastery of all the subjects 
connected with her study. On the Scandinavian side, which naturally 
comes into considerable prominence, there are many minor inaccuracies 
in the forms of words, inconsistencies in spelling and accentuation, and 
occasional errors of statement or translation. In one place (p. 191) the 
mistranslation of a passage from Skdldskaparmdl raises the suspicion that 
Miss Clarke has not clearly remembered the object with which that treatise 
was written. Similar errors in other departments of the work are less 
prominent, although they are occasionally to be found. Miss Clarke is 
also not exempt from the tendency, too common in works of this kind, 
to propose new and hypothetical versions of a story in place of those given 
in the original sources, and to combine two different accounts in one state- 
ment in a way that might easily create a wrong impression. Some points 
of which discussion might have been expected are not touched upon, 
e.g. although there is a special chapter on Finn, the question of where he 
ruled is entirely omitted, nor indeed is the reader told anything about the 
geographical relations of the Frisians to the other peoples. In spite of 
its merits, the book as a whole leaves an impression that a longer and more 
intimate acquaintance with the various aspects of the subject would have 


been likely to give a surer touch, and yield more definite results, than have 
actually been attained. W. A. C. 





Professor Luigi Schiaparelli has so completely made the study of the 
Italian chancery of the ninth and tenth centuries his own that we are 
grateful to him for the edition of I Diplomi Italiani di Lodovico III e di 
Rodolfo IT in the series of Fonti per la Storia d'Italia, published by the 
Istituto Storico Italiano (Rome, 1910). The documents unfortunately are 
few and mainly of local interest, but the editor has done all that could 
be done from a diplomatic, an historical, and a bibliographical point of 
view to make the texts serviceable to students. His systematic treatise 
on the diplomatic of the period must be sought in the Bullettino del- 
U'Istituto Storico Italiano, xxix, xxx. We may perhaps regret that the 
plan of the publication forbade the inclusion of Lewis and Rodulf’s 
documents issued in Burgundy. P. 





The aim of Mr. Robert S. Rait in his Scotland, a volume in the series 
of ‘ The Making of the Nations’ (London: Black, 1911), is to trace the 
stages of national development in those periods of Scottish history where 
the outlines are most marked and the evidences most abundant. Three 
critical periods in the national story take up a large portion of the book : 
the anglicization of the country under Malcolm Canmore and his immediate 
successors, the struggle for national unity during the war of independence, 
and the prolonged religious conflict at the Reformation, out of which 
emerged, after many vicissitudes, modern Scotland. The intervening stages 
have been filled up with connecting narrative, which, though in many ways 
subordinate, lend a distinct value to the whole. This new presentation of 
the making of Scotland will be welcomed as a genuine attempt to give 
a comprehensive survey of the forces which moulded the development 
of the nation from the earliest centuries to a comparatively recent period, 
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but little is said of theconstitutional and administrative aspects of its growth. 
The sense of proportion in allotting space to stated periods according to 
their importance has probably prevented a thorough examination of the 
causes which contributed to the Anglo-Norman civilization of the king- 
dom. The decision is to be regretted, as a veil of obscurity hangs over 
the period in most histories. The tumultuous period of the Bruces, with 
the gradual concentration of national energies towards unity, has received 
adequate and instructive exposition. In his discussion of the Reformation 
and its sequel the author appears at his best, threading his way with 
consummate impartiality through the tangled wilderness of Scottish eccle- 
siastical controversy. It may perhaps not be ungracious to note that 
the priory of Scone was not filled by King Alexander ‘ with English monks’ 
(p. 21), but with English canons, a very different thing; that it is not 


5? 


consistent to speak of ‘ the De Morevilles ’ (p. 28) when the author writes 
regularly of the Balliols and Bruces; and that the battle of Solway 
Moss in 1542 did not take place in Scotland (map, p. 285) or on the 
Debatable Land (p. 137), but in England, south of the Esk, where the land 
was never debatable, a bit of recorded history as old as Roger Ascham. 
The illustrations are numerous and well chosen. J. W. 


La Clameur de Haro dans le Droit Normand, by M. H. Pissard, is the first 
of a series of études published in the new ‘ Bibliothéque d’ Histoire du Droit 
Normand’ (Caen: Jouan, 1911). It is an exceedingly careful and pene- 
trating study of the development in Norman law of the legal processes 
to which the cry of haro gave rise. M. Pissard shows how the dukes added 
to the pleas of the sword the cases of the unnecessary cry, and of neglect 
to heed it, and analyses the way in which the cry was introduced into and 
acquired its main importance in the procedure of civil cases. Its extension 
to cases of dispossession gave still further protection than that given by the 
twelfth-century possessory assizes. M. Pissard furnishes a careful analysis 
of the elaborate legal procedure to which the cry might give rise, and 
explains the way in which, by a natural process, the pleadings on the cry 
and on the less important criminal cases were merged together to the profit 
of the common law. More should have been said upon the difference 
between Norman and English treatment of the aggressor caught in the act ; 
and we venture to think that M. Pissard has adopted rather too lightly 
the juridical treatment by M. Valin and M. Perrot of the development of 
ducal justice. But his essay is a valuable contribution to Norman history. 


F. M. P. 


Le Parage Normand (Caen: Jouan, 1911), by Professor R. Génestal, 
belongs to the same series as the essay of M. Pissard. In a tract of less 
than fifty pages M. Génestal analyses the nature and working of tenure 
by parage in Normandy during the thirteenth century. Confining hiinself 
to the text of the custumals and judgements of the exchequer, the author 
dissects his subject with admirable precision, and after reading him, the 
present writer must plead guilty to some loose writing in an earlier 
number of this Review (xxi. 38). M. Génestal shows that what he terms 
general parage existed till the fifteenth century, and was hardly affected 
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by the ordinance issued by Philip Augustus in 1209: it covered all tenures 
of more than one impartible tenement except that of baronies; the 
unity of the family holding was maintained by the distribution of separate 
fiefs to the sons of the deceased under the headship of the eldest son, who 
was responsible for the service of all. If the eldest took the homage of the 
younger sons, tenure by parage ceased, and was replaced by ordinary 
subinfeudation ; yet even here the unity of the family was recognized, 
for while lands held in parage reverted to the eldest son, those held by 
homage were, in case of death, divided among the remaining younger 
brothers. General parage, then, was a very definite as well as widespread 
form of tenure ; it regulated the succession to holdings which contained 
more than one impartible fief, and reconciled the Norman principle of family 
succession with Henry II’s legislation against the partibility of the knight’s 
fee. It must be distinguished from particular parage, or the division of 
partible lands, i.e. the lands not affected by local customs of impartibility 
or by Henry II’s legislation, among males subject to the elder. Female suc- 
cession introduced particular parage into impartible lands. Rather unfor- 
tunately, M. Génestal confines his attention to the developed system of the 
thirteenth century ; and has thus overlooked the early reference to parage 
in a document edited by Professor Haskins in this Review (xxii. 647). 
This reference makes it necessary to modify the clear-cut theory on the 
Angevin origin of parage, which the author adopts from M. Guilhiermoz. 


F. M. P. 


M. Louis Halphen has edited a new edition of the late Achille Luchaire’s 
work, Les Communes frangaises & Vépoque des Capétiens directs (Paris : 
Hachette, 1911). Published in 1890, Luchaire’s study is still indispensable 
to the study of the medieval communes, and it is not necessary for us to 
do more than call attention to this edition. M. Halphen has made a few 
alterations in the text, and suppressed two or three passages of doubtful 
validity. In a brief introduction he has summarized some of the results 
of recent literature, especially of M. Pirenne’s work, and has indicated 
the more important contributions to the subject. M. Halphen might, we 
think, have referred at greater length to the German controversies upon the 
origin of the self-governing city, and should have called attention to the 
value of English and American studies upon towns which, though not 
strictly communes, present many analogies to the commune. No reference 
is made to Miss Bateson or Professor Gross. In other respects we have 
nothing but praise for the editorial work. y. Es FP. 


The volume of the Calendar of the Patent Rolls, Henry III, 1258-1266 
(London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1910), begins a few days after the king 
proclaimed his adhesion to the Provisions of Oxford and ends at Kenil- 
worth a few days after the publication of the Dictum. It thus includes the 
whole period of government by oligarchy and of the ensuing civil war ; 
and it bears fresh testimony to the remarkable skill shown by Rymer and his 
editors in selecting the most important documents for the Foedera. The 
well-known writ addressed to Adam of Newmarket on 4 June 1264, which 
orders the appointment of a guardian of the peace for Lincolnshire and the 
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summons of four knights of the shire to parliament, appears in this volume 
only in a general description, ‘ Appointment of keepers of the peace in 
various counties, named, and mandate to them to send four knights elected 
from each county to London’ (p. 360). On the other hand the terms of the 
mise of Lewes, which have hitherto been known only from the accounts 
of chroniclers and the text of which has been supposed to be lost, are here 
(p. 370 f.) presented in a very full summary. There is also the record of 
the order in council, March 1264, limiting the conditions on which Arch- 
bishop Boniface was allowed to return to England (p. 413). Sometimes 
(e.g. pp. 406, 419, 550) we have corrections of the Foedera. It is interesting 
to notice the constant changes made in the custody of castles. References 
to the disputes between the king and Simon de Montfort in 1261 will be 
found on pp. 136, 145, 162. As illustrations of complicated financial 
transactions we may cite pp. 66, 71, 223, and with regard to the future 
king Edward I the grant on p. 233 may be compared with that on p. 263. 
John of Kirkby is mentioned as early as November 1263 (p. 299), and in 
September 1264 as a king’s clerk (p. 349). On p. 140 is an order for a levy 
of 2d. on each merchant ship putting into the port of Winchelsea for the 
maintenance of a light. The arrangement for the feeding of a hundred 
thousand (sic) poor at Westminster at the feast of St. Edward (p. 282) is 
remarkable. The king’s new seal is mentioned apparently under 24 Decem- 
ber 1259 (p. 112), but the old seal was not broken until 17 October 1260 
(p. 97). These Calendars are now drawn up on so methodical a system 
that there is a risk of the interests of historical students who are not 
familiar with the technicalities of documents being sacrificed. Thus we 
find ‘ simple protection ’ (p. 45), ‘ protection with clause ’ (ibid.), ‘ protec- 
tion with clause rogamus ’ (ibid.), ‘ protection with clause volumus ’ (p. 63), 
‘ protection with clause, except the four pleas ’ (p. 218), ‘ simple protection 
without clauses ’ (p. 347). It would be well to give a brief table of these 
forms in the preface to each volume. So again, a safe-conduct ‘ without the 
clause Ita tamen, &c.’ (p. 575) might deserve explanation. On p. 235 the 
king crossed from not ‘ to Dover’ (see p. 226). On p. 257 1,0001. should 
be 1000 marks, and on p. 354 Mapeldertoop is a misprint for Mapeldertorp. 


In the index we miss any entry of Amaury de Montfort, who needs at 
least three references. Q. 


Dr. Paul Joachimsen’s Geschichtsauffassung und Geschichtschreibung in 
Deutschland unter dem Einfluss des Humanismus, i (Leipzig: Teubner, 
1910) is a very useful and interesting attempt to show the change in the 
outlook upon history and the writing of it caused by the Renaissance. 
There is a change in the outlook as we pass from the annalistic, tradi- 
tional chronicle, modelled upon preceding histories of the world, to the 
more literary work, often inspired by love of country, of town, or dynasty, 
marked by pretensions to style, and by a more critical use of authorities 
or disregard of tradition. The change is one common to all countries ; 
Switzerland gives us very good examples of it, but in our own country the 
change is perhaps less striking than elsewhere. Dr. Joachimsen first lays 
down the problem, and then discusses the beginners, Charles IV and his 
influence, Valla and Aeneas Sylvius. His third chapter brings before us 
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the Scholastic Humanists among whom are Trithemius and Jacob Wim- 
pfeling; his fourth the Humanist world-chronicles, German writers and 
their Italian predecessors ; in the fifth he deals with the critics Erasmus, 
Hutten, Celtes, the new material, and Beatus Rhenanus; and in the sixth 
gives the history of the plan for a ‘ Germania Illustrata’, bringing all the 
new wealth of material into the service of a cultivated but enthusiastic 
patriotism, and in this connexion saying much of Willibald Pirckheimer 
and Nuremberg. The last chapter is centred round the brilliant if way- 
ward court of Maximilian with its zeal for new investigations and its 
authorities such as Konrad Peutinger. The writer covers a large ground 
and with much skill steers a wise céurse between the over-burdening 
with fact to which some medieval writers fell victims, and the yielding 
too easily to generalizations which misled some Renaissance writers. 
Among the details that illustrate the main theme we may instance 
as specially good and interesting the analysis of Vincent of Beauvais and 
Martin of Troppau among early writers, the account of Valla, an instructive 
comparison between Aeneas Sylvius and Thomas Ebendorfer, the full 
account of Nauklerus, and the apt contrast between him and Trithemius. 
Such special studies of historic material for a particular time are useful 
to others besides younger students. It is difficult to make them pleasant 
reading, but the writer has succeeded in this. It is still more difficult 
to combine adequate knowledge and a sound judgement, but here again 
he has succeeded. d. F. W. 


M. G. Pérouse introduces his appreciation of Georges Chastellain (Paris : 
Champion, 1910) by the inevitable comparison with Commynes, much 
to the advantage of the former. There is more breadth, he thinks, 
in Chastellain’s views, for he looks at facts by the light of general 
principles, which are the synthesis of all the moral and political ideas 
elaborated throughout the middle age, which speaks through him and 
recounts its own death, passing judgementon the authors and causes thereof. 
Commynes’ plan he considers mean: he did not and could not dream of 
being the historian of the birth of the modern age ; he is limited to his 
own experience, or rather to the example and precepts of his master. He 
concludes that Commynes has been the more popular because Chastellain 
was defending political principles which all statesmen were renouncing, and 
an ideal of a fatherland which at the moment of his death was vanishing : 
Chastellain left literary disciples, but no heir to his thought. It is, how- 
ever, possible that these very principles which attract M. Pérouse may 
repel the general reader, who may easily mistake principles for platitudes. 
Personality is unquestionably the charm of the Memoirs of Commynes. 
The tragedy of Chastellain was the detachment of the Burgundian feudal 
state from the greater France, which he regarded as his moral and 
intellectual fatherland. M. Pérouse admirably points out how this Fleming 
was essentially French, in Chastellain’s own words, not English but 
French, not Italian nor Spaniard but French, a Frenchman and the 
historian of two Frenchmen, the one king, the other duke: he is a type of 
the literature of northern France, both in prose and verse an important 
link in the French literary chain. And yet Chastellain had to follow and 
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defend his feudal lord, who was really breaking up the greatest monarchy 
on earth. His Chronicle, his pamphlets and his poems are all in their 
essence the apologia of Burgundian policy. The Chronicle was, indeed, 
a set piece composed with this end in view during his literary retirement 
as official historian. The pamphlets are compared by M. Pérouse to 
journalistic articles thrown off in the heat of the conflict, bringing Chastel- 
lain’s principles to bear upon the particular grievance of the moment. 
From the historical point of view the poems, or most of them, are but 
pamphlets in verse. Poems and pamphlets, once perfervid, are now cold, 
but M. Pérouse’s enthusiasm will cause the reader to study the Chronicle 
with heightened pleasure and understanding. EK. A. 


For his study on Die Finanzen Albrechts des Beherzten (Leipziger Histo- 
rische Abhandlungen, no. 26. Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 1911) Dr. Alexander 
Puff has used for the first time an entirely unique source of financial history, 
viz. the general registers, preserved in the archives of Dresden, of the 
revenue and expenditure in one of the larger territorial states of Germany 
at the period of the development of their central administration. As they 
extend over nearly ten years (1488-97), the contents of these budgets 
of the duchy of Saxony may be fairly taken to reveal averages of real 
significance, and the form of statistical tables into which Dr. Puff has 
brought most of them are therefore particularly useful. Moreover, his intro- 
ductory recapitulation of the history of Saxon finances especially from 1469, 
and his glances forward into the reign of Duke Albert’s son and successor, 
George, help to control the statistics by a genetic treatment. Although 
the finances of the duchy are naturally still based to a great extent (that 
of a third on the average, p. 128) upon the agricultural production of the 
ducal domain, it is just the imperfect state of its movable resources which 
very intimately connects it with the private economy of the territorial and 
extra-territorial towns. While the former appear not only as the chief 
objects of the growing ordinary and extraordinary taxation, but (p. 173 f.) 
as the customary brokers and guarantors of the loans necessitated mostly 
by Duke Albert’s military enterprises against Hungary and the Nether- 
lands, the latter's money market was required to supply the immediate 
wants of public and court expenditure. The administration of the most 
important financial boards, such as those of the ducal silver monopoly and 
above all the central Rentkammer at Leipzig, was powerfully influenced by 
the employment in the chief posts of prominent citizen capitalists, the 
supervision of the Dresden officials being merely nominal. Jakob Blasbalg, 
to whom the first lasting arrangement of the Saxon budget is due, did not 
cease as Rentmeister of the duke to keep his shop at Leipzig, and his 
successor, Georg von Wiedebach, no doubt belonged to the same class, 
as he married his predecessor’s strenuous widow, who had herself occupied 
her husband’s place for some time after his death. A photograph of 
Wiedebach’s portrait by Lucas Cranach is a fitting frontispiece to this 
most instructive treatise. C. B. 


M. E. Rodocanachi’s sumptuous volume on Rome au temps de 
Jules II et de Léon X (Paris: Hachette, 1912), with its wealth of 
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illustrations, is not a mere picture-book, as might be thought at first 
sight, but contains a vast amount of systematic information, largely 
derived from original sources, about the life and manners of Rome in the 
first quarter of the sixteenth century. Herein, as with the author’s previous 
work, lies its strength and value. Indeed, the accumulation of instances is 
sometimes almost overdone, and becomes monotonous. Topics connected 
with art and archaeology are less successfully treated. ‘Acheropictos’ (i.e. 
acheiropoietos) can hardly be the correct designation of the sacred picture of 
the Sancta Sanctorum (p. 304), and we notice that in plate 61 the word has 
become ‘Achérotype’. But the book is a storehouse of facts, though there is 
little attempt to combine them in an artistic picture. G. MeN. R. 


Herr Ernst Daenell, who is preparing a history of the United States 
for German readers, has presented them in Die Spanier in Nordamerika 
von 1513-1824 (Munich: Oldenbourg, 1911) with a clear and succinct 
account of the achievements of the Spaniards in North America (outside 
Mexico) from 1513 to 1824. The period from 1783 to 1824 is treated very 
briefly, as the author hopes to deal with it more fully in the second volume 
of his history mentioned above. The main theme of this volume would 
appear to be the struggle between Spain, France, Russia, and England, 
for the territory now forming the United States. Expeditions and voyages 
of mere discovery are passed over in a summary manner. More attention 
is paid to the pushing out of advanced outposts from land already held. 
The author’s conclusions are, in the main, sound, and the result of very 
considerable study. Writing in the United States, he is familiar with the 
most important local monographs, as well as with those published in 
Europe. The most interesting portion of the work is probably that in 
which he traces the history of Spanish North America in the eighteenth 
century, giving an effective picture of the influence of the ideas prevalent 
in Spain on the development of the Spanish possessions in America. He 
relies perhaps too much on French sources, omitting, however, those in 
Ternaux-Compans, and also the Mexican collections. A few slips are 
noticeable, as, for example, Kretschmar (p. 39) for Kretschmer. Herr 
Daenell is evidently unfamiliar with F. Weber’s Beitrige zur Charakteristik 
der dilteren Geschichtsschreiber iiber Spanisch-Amerika,: as well as with the 
late Professor E. G. Bourne’s edition of the sources of De Soto’s expedition. 
No mention is made of the late Mr. Woodbury Lowery’s second volume on 
The Spanish Settlements in Florida, 1562-74. For identifying events in 
the West Indies described in Spanish sources Herr Daenell would have 
found the third volume of La Ronciére’s Histoire de la Marine frangaise 
of value. a. FP. &. 


M. Paul Courteault’s edition of the Commentaires de Blaise de Monluc, 
of which the first volume (1521-53) has appeared in the Collection de Textes 
pour servir a l’ Etude et a 0 Enseignement de V Histoire (Paris: Picard, 1911), 
is unquestionably an improvement upon that of the Baron Alphonse de 
Ruble (1864-7), much as that excelled its more immediate predecessors. 
M. Courteault has followed more closely the original editor of Florimond 


1 Ante, xxvi. 838-9. 
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de Raemond, correcting only obvious errors, filling up accidental lacunae, 
and restoring from the two existing manuscripts passages which the first 
editor suppressed from prudential motives. The reason for not making 
a fuller use of the manuscripts is that they are anterior to June 1571, 
while Monluc constantly retouched his original, hasty composition until 
his death. The identification of the names of places and persons, often 
a difficult task in Monluc, is now far more complete. The materials utilized 
by M. Courteault for his Blaise de Monluc, Historien are the chief source 
for the notes, but, ample as these were, they have been supplemented 


by yet more recent publications, especially the Mémoires de Martin 
et Guillaume de Bellay. E. A. 


Dr. Philipp Hermann Stoeckius, in his Forschungen zur Lebensordnung 
der Gesellschaft Jesu im 16. Jahrhundert (Minchen : Beck, 1910), has made 
skilful and diligent use of the many collections of letters and other 
materials which have been lately edited. The first part (Ordenshérige 
und Externe) deals with the control of the externs, in their two divisions, 
those who were being trained for the priesthood and the ‘ pensioners’. 
It became an accepted principle that between these classes and the 
members of the society there should be complete separation of life. The 
spiritual discipline and training laid down for members necessitated this. 
The view often taken of the society makes their free mixing in the world 
too large a feature of their life; the training demanded something very 
different. Dr. Stoeckius follows out the working of this principle of separa- 
tion and shows its effect. The immense care shown in regulation of 
details explains the success of the society. Everywhere, at Paris, Rome, 
Dillingen, local circumstances were considered, while leading principles 
were never lost sight of. Changes between successive officers come before 
us also: Oliverus Manareus (who, as on pp. 18 and 44, is sometimes denoted 
by his Latin and sometimes by his ordinary name) was less strict in Germany 
than Natalis ; after successive visitations regulations were altered, and these 
changes are here described in detail. The second part (Das gesellschaftliche 
Leben im Ordenshause) deals with a larger subject. For the work of the 
society a separate dwelling was needed, but it was sometimes difficult to 
provide. Very interesting is the narrative of what took place at Cologne 
(p. 15f.), and the attack made there upon these founders of a new sect, as 
they were called ; the house was visited by the town authorities and had 
to be given up for a time. Canisius had remained behind to nurse a sick 
brother, and in the end was able to take a new house larger than the old one. 
Among other details of much interest are the policy followed with regard 
to festivities and invitations, the control of novices, recreation, the 
language of ordinary conversation (at first Latin, and then afterwards, 
with a view to gaining local influence, the language of the country): for 
the purpose of the society itself Latin w ould be most useful; for mis- 
sionary equipment (as in Germany) the vernacular was more ‘valuable : 
St. Ignatius himself (1 January 1556) commanded the change. Throughout 
the book Dr. Stoeckius illustrates from special colleges ; the importance 
of that at Messina (p. 166) as a model—pointed out by Father Meyer in his 
Der Ursprung des jesuitischen Schulwesens (1904) as here referred to—is 
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recognized, although we get more light upon the separation of members 
and externs from Coimbra. The special value of these studies lies in their 
illustration of conflicting principles. The method of training made the new 
society seem akin to monastic orders ; its work of education and its general 
mission to the world marked it off as distinct from them. The conflict 
between these two aspects appears in papal attempts to regulate the 
society ; here we see it in the internal history of the society. The close 
observation of details by the directors of the general policy, and their 
reduction to general principles are also to be noted. é. F. W. 


In his History of Witchcraft in England from 1558 to 1718 (Washington : 
American Historical Association, 1911) Dr. W. Notestein has done honest 
journeyman’s work in a humdrum way. His book serves a useful purpose 
in calling attention to an important side of English life in the past. The 
year 1558 is selected for the opening of the narrative because then a note- 
worthy statute against witchcraft was passed, and the year 1718 marks the 
close, for Francis Hutchinson published at that time his Historical Essay 
on Witchcraft. Beginning at so late a date the author is gravely hampered 
in his understanding of the witch controversy, since he necessarily omits 
to treat of the belief of primitive people in the ‘ wise woman ’, and of her 
disappearance before the new polytheism of warrior spirits. With the 
advent of Christianity the old rites and superstitions gradually became 
coloured with rabbinical conceptions of the devil’s hierarchy and with the 
neoplatonic doctrine of demons and intermediary powers. These ideas 
of demonology became widespread, and the author carefully traces the 
influence of continental conceptions upon English. Puritanism cannot be 
held completely responsible for the horrors Dr. Notestein describes ; men 
of other creeds were as firmly convinced of the existence of witches as the 
Puritans. There is a detailed account, with ample references, of the trials 
of unfortunate men and women, and from the lists it is evident that the 
number executed was small. Of course the fact that many lived in dread 
of being apprehended is one that must not be neglected. The author 
subjects the important treatises on his subject, e.g. Reginald Scot’s 
Discoverie, to an accurate and lucid analysis. To the present generation 
Joseph Glanvill is best known through the mention of him by Matthew 
Arnold, to whom his Vanity of Dogmatizing supplied the material for 
The Scholar-Gipsy. Another work of his furnished Addison with the 
story on which he based his ill-starred play The Drummer ; or, The Haunted 
House. Glanvill, moreover, anticipated Hume’s theory of causation; and 
there is an anticipation of the electric telegraph in the striking prevision 
that ‘to confer at the Indies by sympathetic contrivances may be as 
natural to future times as to us is a literary correspondence’. From 
Glanvill, too, Charles Reade borrowed the phrase, ‘ The devil is dead.’ 

R. H. M. 

M. Henri Hauser has reprinted in the Revue Historique, cviii and cix, 
1911-12 (and separately), the Acta Tumultuum Gallicanorum, an anony- 
mous catholic account of the three first wars of religion. This pamphlet is 
found only in the collection named Illustria ecclesiae Catholicae trophoea, 
printed at Munich by Adam Berg in 1573, and dedicated to Ernest of 
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Bavaria, administrator of the bishopric of Freising. Only three copies 
of this book are known, and M. Hauser has used that belonging to the 
Cambridge University Library. The Acta was addressed to certain German 
lords, and was doubtless intended as a set-off against the more common 
Huguenot publications composed for German consumption. The heretics 
had captured the press, and the interest of this recital is enhanced by the 
rarity of catholic polemics in the early stages of the civil wars. M. Hauser 
gives strong reasons for suspecting the author to be the Jesuit stalwart, 
Emond Auger of Toulouse. He was, at all events, a Guisard extremist 
having nothing but praise for Alva and nothing but blame for Catherine, 
while he reprobates the ‘ prudence ’ of Anne de Montmorency, and quotes 
gossip to the discredit of his son Francois. The author was evidently 
in Paris before and during Condé’s attack on Saint-Denis, and vividly 
describes the nervous tension of the capital. He was later an eyewitness, 
as was Emond Auger, of the campaign of Jarnac and Moncontour, but his 
account of the latter interesting battle, in which Coligny was thoroughly 
outmanceuvred, shows him to possess no soldierly knowledge of tactics. 
This more detailed section of the work ends with a bare notice of the 
peace of Saint-Germain, while the earlier portion runs from 1555 to the 
peace of Longjumeau. Between the two intervenes a wholesale catholic 
martyrology, attributing the regulation atrocities of all ages to the 
Huguenot soldiery. The details are not generally at first hand, but are 
mainly borrowed from Claude de Sainctes. The pamphlet is well worth 
reading, not for its accuracy, but for its atmosphere. E. A. 


Although the greater portion of Mr. C. Warren’s careful and learned 
History of the American Bar (Cambridge: University Press, 1912) belongs 
to the domain of law rather than of history, its account of the legal 
conditions in the various colonies during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries is of interest to others besides lawyers. The only complaint 
that can be made of the volume is that it is perhaps too closely packed 
with names. H. E. E. 


The Ejected of 1662 in Cumberland and Westmorland (Manchester : 
University Press, 1911) is a much more considerable contribution to the 
ecclesiastical history of the seventeenth century than the title suggests. 
Primarily no doubt Mr. B. Nightingale’s work is concerned with the non- 
conformist ministers who were deprived of their livings by the Act of 
Uniformity, but his researches have in fact led him much further afield, 
and he has been able to give the names, with, in most cases, some bio- 
graphical notice, of all or nearly all the clergymen who held livings in these 
two counties during the century. Nor is the interest of the book solely local 
and biographical. Mr. Nightingale has made an exhaustive study of the 
manuscript records of the period, and has collected an enormous mass of 
information illustrating the effect of the Puritan régime and the Restoration 
upon the church life of the country. Cumberland and Westmorland are 
hardly typical counties, of course, but it is only by the study of local 
conditions that a just view of the whole can be obtained, and it is to 
be hoped that others will be found to undertake a similar work for other 
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districts. In the introduction Mr. Nightingale gives an outline of the course 
of events, as they affected the position of the nonconformists, from the 
Restoration to the withdrawal of the Declaration of Indulgence in 1676, 
in the course of which he develops an interesting theory as to the basis 
of the king’s ecclesiastical policy. He rejects the common view that it 
was conceived in the interests of the Roman catholics, and finds its true 
explanation in Charles’s character as the ‘ great opportunist of his day’. 
The Declaration of Indulgence, Mr. Nightingale holds, was ‘ an honest 
attempt to put an end to the twelve years’ sad experience of repressive 
legislation ’. G. B. T. 


Mr. Charles ffoulkes’s reprint of Gaya’s Traité des Armes, 1678 (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1911), leaves nothing to be desired as regards elegance 
of format, and our wish to give it a cordial welcome is only cooled by 
Lord Dillon’s curiously guarded preface, which frankly tells us that the 
setting exceeds the stone in value. The editor’s introduction is rather 
descriptive than critical. We wish he had not called the historian of the 
battle of Agincourt ‘Sir Harris Nicholas’, and it is hard to admire 
Gaya for quoting Olivier de la Marche for some details of medieval usage 
on the ground that ‘ the writers of the seventeenth century seem to have 
preferred to draw their information from classical authors’. But Gaya’s 
book is interesting and very fairly instructive. R. 


Cambridge under Queen Anne was a work prepared and mainly printed 
by the late Professor John E. B. Mayor, whose memory is cherished by all 
scholars, more than forty years ago. The first part of it, containing the 
Life of Ambrose Bonwicke, was separated from the rest of the book and 
published in 1870. The remainder was privately circulated, and the preface 
to the Life of Bonwicke promised that a few copies should be issued for 
general circulation. It is not certain whether this intention was carried 
out, but all that was printed became well known and highly valued in 
a select circle. The whole has now been issued by the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society (Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co., 1911), with a preface 
by Dr. Montague R. James. It includes the Life of Bonwicke (but not 
Mr. Mayor’s preface of 1870) and translations of the diaries of Francis 
Burman and Zacharias Conrad von Uffenbach. It is not made clear 
whether the book is reprinted or not. The pages of Uffenbach agree with 
those cited by Dr. Macray in his Annals of the Bodleian Library (second 
edition) in 1890; but though the Bonwicke part follows the published 
book line for line, the notes have been repaged. The notes to the diaries 
are a storehouse of erudition, primarily bibliographical but also a great 
deal more, such as perhaps Mr. Mayor alone could have produced: see, 
for example, the notes on Benjamin Whichcote (pp. 297-306), on Bentley 
(pp. 421-36), and on William Bedwell (pp. 438-44). After writing a note 
of forty-four pages on Edmund Castell, the editor seems to have desisted 
from writing more, and about half of Uffenbach’s text remains unannotated. 
But those who wish to know what can be known of the learning and the 
learned world of the beginning of the eighteenth century will be thankful 
for so much as they are given in the present volume. 8. 
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In his essay on The Trade of the East India Company from 1709 to 1813 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1912) Mr. F. P. Robinson has brought 
together in a compact shape the chief incidents and stages, with 
the salient characteristics, of that inevitable process of development 
by which the most famous of English trading companies was trans- 
formed, unwillingly rather than proprio motu, from a commercial 
corporation into a political power. He has collected and examined his 
material with pains and judgement, and the arrangement he has adopted 
is appropriate and clear. There is perhaps not much that is new to be 
added now to this important chapter of economic history; nor is an 
academic exercise the place where we should expect revolutionary opinions. 
That the story should be accurately told with the help of the best authori- 
ties, that the required emphasis of outstanding facts should neither be 
exaggerated nor misplaced, and that the underlying motives prompting to, 
or restraining from, significant acts should not remain undiscovered, are 
considerable merits in such an essay ; and to these our author has abun- 
dantly made good his claim. He has also supplied some fresh details 
and contrived to impart a sustaining interest to the narrative; and in 
many respects, as he shows, the early history of the East India Company 
was typical. An apparent omission, to which we would draw his notice, 
is the absence from the list of authorities furnished in his appendix of any 
reference to Dr. W. R. Scott’s recent treatise on Joint Stock Companies : 
and, although Dr. Scott’s account ends with 1720, and Mr. Robinson 
starts with 1709, some allusion to so important a book would seem to be 
demanded, if the bibliography is to be regarded as complete. _L. L. P. 


Captain W. V. Anson, R.N., was evidently moved by a pious duty in 
writing the life of the great admiral, whose name he bears (The Life of 
Lord Anson. London: Murray, 1912); but his success is unequal to 
his intention. Most of the book is compounded out of well-known text- 
books on Anson and his period, to which are added a few unpublished 
letters from the Record Office and the British Museum. But the text-books 
are ill-digested, and Captain Anson’s narrative of historical events is by 
no means clear, while the original correspondence loses much of its value 
by the absence of references and sometimes by what appears to be unin- 
telligent copying (e.g. p. 136). The book abounds in mistakes or misprints : 
for example, the duke of Newcastle became secretary of state in 1723 
not 1727, the duke of Bedford not the duke of Richmond became first lord 
of the admiralty in 1744, Egremont not Egmont succeeded Pitt as secretary 
of state. But in spite of its errors the book has the real merit of draw- 
ing attention to Lord Anson’s great and somewhat forgotten services 
to the English navy. His administrative capacity, his noble fight against 
corruption and red tape, and his determination to enforce a better disci- 
pline and a high standard of naval ability and courage are well indicated. 
But the best part of the book, as might be expected from a sailor, is the 
spirited account of Anson’s great voyage round the world. This is illus- 
trated by a good map, and there are several interesting pictures of ships of 
the period. B. W. 
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Herr Reinhold Koser has extracted from the forthcoming edition 
(the fourth) of his Life of Frederick the Great ‘ those chapters which have 
a special biographical interest’ and linked them together into a very 
readable popular life (Friedrich der Grosse. Volksausgabe. Stuttgart: 
J. G. Cotta, 1911) issued in connexion with the centenary of Frederick’s 
birth, 24 January 1912. Diplomatic, military, and administrative details 
are omitted or condensed; but the condensation is well done and the 
central biographical problem, the play of circumstance on Frederick’s 
personality, is excellently handled. J. H. C. 


The small sovereign principality of Montbéliard was one of the largest 
of those territories whose princes, enjoying rights in the neighbouring 
country of France, found themselves despoiled by the decrees of August 
1789. Duke Frederick Eugene of Wiirttemberg, who succeeded his brother 
to the ducal throne of that country in 1795, was the last and best of the 
princes of Montbéliard. A benevolent despot of the most attractive type, 
he seems to have modelled his court and policy on that of the kindly 
Stanislaus Leszezynski at Nancy. But in 1789 evil days came upon him ; 
the summer and autumn of that year were full of alarums and excursions, 
and he had to beg for a garrison from Belfort to protect him from the 
Jacquerie. Necker’s scheme of a 25 per cent. income tax, to which he 
was ordered to subscribe, did not diminish his difficulties, for as a sovereign 
he refused to do so, though he entered his name on the list for the don 
patriotique. This was likely to prejudice his popularity ; though as a 
matter of fact it did not do so seriously. The principality was ruined by 
the economic policy of France, the new tariff of which completely isolated 
Montbéliard from the rest of the world ; it found the export of its caps, 
for which it was renowned, seriously impeded, while on the pretext that 
the law of France forbade the exportation of corn, no grain could enter 
Montbéliard from the surrounding country. The nerves of the duchess 
broke down under these circumstances, and the duke followed her to her 
refuge at Bale, and gradually withdrew his belongings from his houses ; 
the last item to be moved being an importante batterie de cuisine. After 
10 August the end was not long in coming. Two successive raids of the 
French carried away all the munitions of the principality, and in October 
1793, Renaud de Saintes, a deputy on mission, entered Montbéliard, sup- 
pressed the Regency council, and set up in the square a guillotine, the 
emblem of the new government. All this is told with much charm and 
some spice of humour in La Fin d’un Régime (Paris: Champion, 1911) by 
M. Léon Sahler, who has discovered, and printed at the end of the book, 
the diary of the Comte du Lau, who was governor of Belfort under Rocham- 
beau in 1789. It extends over two critical months, August and September 
1789, and contains interesting minutiae about the history of the surround- 
ing country during that exciting time. L. G. W. L. 


Le Socialisme Frangais de 1789 a@ 1848, by MM. Georges and Hubert 
Bourgin (Paris: Hachette, 1912), raises the question of the value of 
L’ Histoire par les Contemporains, the title of the series to which it belongs. 
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The student who knows the story in outline is grateful for extracts from 
some of the less-known ‘ socialistic ’ pamphleteers of the revolutionary age, 
though he may regret that stretching of the term which makes it include 
almost every utterance of passionate sympathy for the poor, such as 
Barére’s advocacy of old-age pensions for ploughmen. But the extracts all 
need a fullcommentary. And when we come to Saint-Simon and Fourier, 
particularly Fourier, the feeling is irresistible that five pages of ‘ second- 
hand ’ analysis of the notions of that diffuse thinker would be of far more 
value to the beginner, for whom presumably this little book is mainly 
intended, than the five pages of extracts here offered. The section dealing 
with Saint-Simon and Fourier is followed by some valuable extracts 
from the writings of socialistic republicans in the thirties, and the final 
section covers Cabet, Proudhon, Louis Blanc, and the makers of *48. 
Marx and Engels’ ‘ Communist Manifesto ’ (condensed) is the appropriate 
tail-piece to what is on the whole a useful collection. J. H. C. 


The Hon. J. W. Fortescue displays his powers of trenchant criticism 
in his British Statesmen of the Great War, 1793-1814 (Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1911). Polemics have not often figured so prominently in the 
Ford Lectures, and the lecturer obviously had not the space in which 
to supply proofs for his many disputable assertions. Some of them 
are familiar already to readers of The History of the British Army, namely, 
the foresight of George III in regard to the American War, and the follies 
of Pitt and Dundas during the Great War. But here, while the invective 
is embittered, the evidence is much slighter. Burke is lauded as an angel 
of light for inveighing against the war policy of Pitt and Dundas; but 
the lecturer severely censures his conduct on Indian affairs, especially with 
regard to Warren Hastings, and he even states (p. 157) that in office ‘ he 
would have been guilty of flagrant, shameless, and continuous jobs’, because 
he was an Irishman. Sidney Smith and Home Popham figure as ‘ brilliant 
impostors’, cunning at deceiving ministers ‘ with facts, figures, and 
pledges, one and all of them fallacious’. Similarly the French royalists 
regularly deputed by the constituted local assemblies of Hayti and 
Martinique for British help are dismissed as greedy and unscrupulous 
adventurers. The information supporting these denunciations is not always 
sound. In blaming the Pitt cabinet for its conduct in the early months 
of the war, the author leaves out of count the fact that Great Britain was 
bound by treaty to succour Holland; and that this fact, and the plans earlier 
formed by Austria and Prussia, determined the character of the campaign 
of 1793. He also writes as though Dunkirk was all along the British 
objective ; whereas the first to suggest the siege of Dunkirk were, not 
Pitt and Dundas, but Lord Auckland at the Hague and George ITI himself 
at the end of March, and for reasons which are clearly insufficient (see 
Dropmore Papers, ii. 386, 387). Mr. Fortescue also states that La Vendée 
would even then have been a promising sphere of British operations : 
but the rising there was not formidable until far into the spring of 
1793; further, the Vendéans and Bretons had no assured position on the 
coast; and the correspondence of ministers shows that the difficulty 
of communication with them was insuperable even in November 1793. 
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Mr. Fortescue also charges Pitt with neglecting the navy, an accusation 
refuted by the Journals of Sir T. Byam Martin (iii. 380 seq.), where 
Middleton (afterwards Lord Barham) ascribes the recovery of the navy 
mainly to Pitt. On home affairs these lectures are sometimes untrustworthy. 
The brief reference to the Pitt-Fitzwilliam dispute is strangely favourable to 
the whigs, whose rapacity is elsewhere derided ; and the censure on Pitt 
for leaving the arrangements at Dublin vague falls to the ground in view 
of Grenville’s account of the conference of ministers in which Fitzwilliam’s 
conduct was clearly prescribed (see Dropmore Papers, iii. 35-8). Similarly 
the censures lavished on Pitt for pressing on the union and yet leaving out 
the question of catholic emancipation display little knowledge of the facts 
of the case. If space permitted, it would be possible to point out the 
bias operating against Canning and in favour of Perceval and Castlereagh. 
The best part of the lectures is that dealing with the personality and 
correspondence of Windham. tT. 


Mr. A. Hilliard Atteridge’s Joachim Murat (London: Methuen, 1911) 
is an interesting and readable biography of that ambiguous soldier of 
fortune. Napoleon’s verdict, ‘ You are a good soldier on the field of battle, 
but elsewhere you have neither energy nor character,’ is hardly belied by 
Mr. Atteridge’s story. There are occasional slips of some importance (as on 
p- 169), and the ice episode at Austerlitz reappears in its glory, but in the main 
the popular character of the book has been arrived at without prejudice to 
its scholarship. The illustrations are very good. G. B. H. 


In his two volumes on The Eve of the Catholic Emancipation (London : 
Longmans, 1911) Monsignor Bernard Ward gives a continuation of his work 
on The Dawn of the Catholic Revival in England, which ended in 1803. 
They bring the history of the Roman catholic church in England down 
to 1820, the year of Grattan’s death, when emancipation seemed as far 
off as ever, and the catholic board had decided to discontinue for a while 
their annual petition to parliament. As in his earlier book, whenever the 
support of an original authority seemed advisable, Monsignor Ward has 
gone to the best sources, in this case to the records of propaganda as 
well as to episcopal archives at home, and has treated his facts with 
judicial fairness and literary skill. A briefer narrative omitting some 
details of a more or less personal kind would have been more interesting 
and equally useful, but the reader of these volumes will at least have the 
satisfaction of knowing that, along with other matters, they give an 
exhaustive account of the various disputes between the English Roman 
catholics during the period under review. The author has not undertaken 
a complete history of catholic emancipation ; that, as he points out in his 
preface, can only be written from an Irish point of view; he has 
written of the part which English catholics took in it, and of the affairs 
of their church generally. The English catholics, a small body, but 
important as including many persons of high social standing and as being 
in touch with the government, were not generally averse from assenting 
to ‘securities’, such as the veto, the erequatur, or some special oath. 
Here the champion of the unconditional policy was Milner, who was for 
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many years the agent of the Irish bishops, and his quarrels with the 
catholic board and their secretary, Charles Butler, and with his fellow vicars 
apostolic fill a large part of these volumes. The policy of Rome was 
necessarily affected by the fortunes of the pope. During the exile of 
Pius VII and the Roman cardinals the administration of the church was 
in the hands of the secretary of propaganda, Monsignor Quarantotti, whose 
rescript of 1813 was in favour of the acceptance of ‘ securities’; on the 
return of the pope, however, the matter was declared to be under 
the consideration of the cardinals; when he was again forced to flee he 
took shelter in Genoa, then garrisoned by British troops, and the ‘ Genoese 
letter ’ expressed the result of an agreement with Castlereagh. Among the 
affairs of the church other than emancipation which are recorded here are 
the Blanchardist schism, which arose from the condemnation of the 
concordat by a party among the French refugees, the institution of the 
catholic Bible society, a step due to the action of the catholic board, and 
the contributions made by catholics to literature. In this connexion 
students of history will read with pleasure some notices of Lingard, against 
whose History Milner in vain tried to excite the authorities at Rome and 
the Irish bishops. Monsignor Ward devotes some pages to a miracle 
worked at Holywell, which, he may be reminded, is in Flintshire, not in 
Cheshire. Whether the legend of St. Winefrid’s martyrdom is credible 
or not, there is not a shred of historical evidence for the saint’s existence ; 
the cure of her namesake seems well attested, and was of the same kind 
as some which from time to time take place at Lourdes. There is a useful 
chronological index of events at the end of each volume, and both are 
furnished with many portraits and other illustrations. W. H. 


Those who take up the book of the Vicomte du Motey, Un Héros de la 
Grande Armée (Paris: Picard, 1911), in the hope of meeting with the 
adventures of a Marbot will be disappointed. The subject of this volume, 
Jean Gaspard Hulot, seems to have been an excellent officer and saw a good 
deal of service ; but it was not of a showy kind, and he did not gain the 
cross of the legion of honour till after the fall of Napoleon. He came 
of an Ardennes family several members of which rose to distinction, but 
luck was against him. He was an artillery officer, and was chiefly employed 
with artificers of that arm, in arsenals or in the rear of the army. In the 
campaign of 1805 he was with Augereau in the Tyrol. He served under 
Marmont in Dalmatia, and joined Junot at Lisbon in the beginning of 
1808. When the Spanish insurrection broke out he was at Oporto, and was 
made prisoner with the other French officers there. He spent seven months 
on a hulk in the harbour of Corunna, and his journal contains interesting 
details of what he witnessed there, the landing of Baird’s force and the 
embarkation of Moore’s army. He shared the fortunes of Soult’s army 
when it was driven out of Oporto, and helped to destroy the guns, but was 
invalided to France soon afterwards. He survived the hardships of the 


Russian campaign of 1812, though losing nearly all his men and two 
of his toes. He wrote later : 


Lorsque les vivres commencérent 4 arriver de la Prusse, un grand nombre de 
militaires ou d’employés de l’armée périrent, plutét pour avoir bu sans modération 
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de l’eau-de-vie que par l’insupportable rigueur de l’atmosphére ou le manque de 
nourriture ; tandis que quelques onces de pain de seigle ou de biscuit, par jour, ont 
suffi, pendant les plus mauvais moments de cette longue retraite, & la plupart de ceux 
qui se sont abstenus de cette liqueur, ou n’en ont bu que rarement et trés peu. 


He took part in the campaign of 1813 in Germany, and at the end of 
it he was made chef de bataillon, and was charged with the artillery defence 
of Thionville. After the Restoration he took part in the invasion of 
Spain in 1823, and was wounded before Pampeluna. He was afterwards 
sent to Martinique, where he married; and on his return to France in 
1830, finding he was denied promotion, he retired. He was only fifty years 
of age, but his health was broken by what he had gone through. He 
lived till 1854, happy with his wife and children and occupied with science 
and moral reflexions. It can hardly be said that this career called for 
a biography of over 500 pages, or that the letters quoted are in any way 
remarkable. Still, the sterling character of Gaspard Hulot, and the affec- 
tion which bound together the members of his family, make the picture a 
pleasant one, while it helps us to realize the life of the minor actors in 
the Napoleonic drama. E. M. Lu. 





Dr. E. F. Henderson’s Bliicher and the Uprising of Prussia against 
Napoleon, 1806-15 (New York: Putnam, 1911) gives a vivid picture of 
Marshal ‘ Vorwiarts’. If at times he magnifies him, and exaggerates the 
part he played in bringing about the downfall of Napoleon, other passages 
correct the false impression. A good summary of Bliicher’s strong and 
weak points is given on p. 115. In his outline of the war of liberation 
Dr. Henderson has made use of German works by Friederich, Janson, 
Lettow-Vorbeck, and others, but not, we think, of the most recent 
publications, such as that of Pflugk-Harttung. His narrative is clear and 
animated, giving enough and not too much as a setting for his hero. He 
misrepresents Castlereagh’s attitude when he speaks of him as urging peace 
with Napoleon as speedily as possible, in the latter part of February 1814. 
His account of the Waterloo campaign seems to be drawn too exclusively 
from German sources, and must in fact be described as a Prussian version. 
He puts forward the charges made against Wellington in connexion with 
the battle of Ligny, without presenting the case in reply to those charges. 
He pronounces Wellington to have been wrong in claiming that he made 
“the attack which produced the final result’ at Waterloo; it was Zieten, 
he says, who made that attack. He speaks slightingly of Houssaye as 
‘puny’ in comparison with the German historians, but he would have 
found in Houssaye a well-considered judgement on the point : 

Il y eut dans la retraite de l’armée francaise trois mouvements bien distincts, dont 
le premier et le troisiéme sont dis aux Anglais seuls. D’abord l’échec de la moyenne 
garde entraina le fiéchissement de plus des deux tiers de la ligne francaise. Ensuite 
Yirruption des Prussiens provoqua la panique et le désordre a la droite (corps de 


d’Erlon). Enfin la marche en avant de Wellington précipita la déroute & la gauche 
(corps de Reille et débris de la cavalerie). 


When Dr. Henderson says that there has been no previous English 
biography of Bliicher, original or translated, he has overlooked a sub- 
stantial volume of 429 pages published in 1815, The Life and Campaigns of 


Rr2 
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Field Marshal Prince Blucher, by J. E. Marston: it claimed to be in 
part translated from Gneisenau, who had written an account of the 
campaign of 1813. U. 


Those who have read Mr. Justin H. Smith’s Our Struggle for the Four- 
teenth Colony are aware that, in spite of a fantastic style, the author is 
untiring in his efforts to obtain the best first-hand evidence. In The 
Annexation of Texas (New York: The Baker and Taylor Company, 1911) 
the style is more chastened, Mr. Smith quaintly remarking that in the 
earlier book he had adopted a vivid and rather highly coloured style 
so as to impart in some degree a sense of the agitation and enthusiasm 
of the time, whilst the arguments of the present volume require to be 
made known as clearly and unobtrusively as possible. But in other 
respects The Annexation of Texas abundantly makes good the promise of 
its predecessor. Mr. Smith has burrowed deeply in the diplomatic papers, 
American, Texan, Mexican, British, and French, of the time, and good 
use is made of the proceeding of congress and of newspapers. He has, 
however, an annoying habit of paraphrasing documents in his own 
words, instead of giving the ipsissima verba’ in inverted commas; but, 
as he approaches his subject without bias, there is no reason to question the 
fidelity of his reproductions. From the evidence here brought forward 
certain conclusions seem clearly established. It was the interest of the 
United States to absorb its southern neighbour, which, under conceivable 
circumstances, might have become a source of no little danger. The policy 
of annexation suffered from falling into the cauldron of party politics. 
It was at first identified with President Tyler, whom neither whigs nor 
democrats would recognize, and it only prevailed when taken up by the 
successful democrats. There was a strong feeling for independence 
amongst the governing men of Texas; though the majority of the rank 
and file of the people, themselves emigrants from the United States, 
were favourable to the policy of union. Great Britain and France were 
ready by all means short of war to prevent the acquisition of Texas 
by the United States. England was urged by two main motives, the 
desire to restrict the area within which negro slavery prevailed, and the 
desire to benefit her commerce. Louis Philippe was mainly actuated by 
the wish to co-operate with England; but French public opinion was 
hostile to such co-operation, and Great Britain, in any case, had no inten- 
tion to act alone. Upon the whole the effect of Mr. Smith’s investigations 
is to put the conduct of the United States in a more favourable light 
than has been the prevailing impression. ‘For a variety of reasons,’ he 
writes, ‘ chiefly natural prejudices, an equally natural want of informa- 
tion, and the fact that certain gifted opponents of annexation enjoyed 
great prestige in quarters where much attention has been paid to 
historical writing, some inaccurate views regarding the matter have 
unavoidably prevailed.’ H. E. E. 


Mrs. Hamilton King has issued, and Mr. G. M. Trevelyan has appro- 
priately edited, an interesting little volume of Letters and Recollections 
of Mazzini (London: Longmans, 1912). The author of The Disciples 
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is ‘ perhaps the last English survivor of those who knew’ Mazzini, though 
in Italy the present mayor of Rome is generally regarded as the 
depositary of the Mazzinian tradition. Mrs. King’s devotion to Italy and 
to the great Italian apostle, originally due to the perusal of Gladstone’s 
translation of Farini’s book on The Roman State, led her to write to 
Mazzini in 1862; and her correspondence with him, prohibited by her 
relatives in May 1863 but renewed on the eve of her marriage later in 
that year, led to her meeting him for the first time in January 1864 and to 
their subsequent friendship. From these letters and from some of Madame 
Venturi, included in the volume, we have an intimate picture of the famous 
conspirator. Besides his well-known views on the future of his own 
country, Mazzini’s correspondence contains prophetic opinions on the 
Balkan Slavs. It is curious to find him urging as early as 1863 study of 
‘the Nationalities of the East of Europe’, because ‘ there, after Italy, is 
the seat of mighty changes and events ’—a forecast amply realized twelve 
years later. But the Italian war against Austria in 1866 did not ‘ give the 
signal . . . to the whole of the Southern Slavonians’; the effect of the 
exclusion of Austria from Italy was rather to make the former ruler of 
Venetia a south Slavonic power; nor have the Slavs yet ‘ regenerated ’ 
Europe. From Madame Roselli, in whose house at Pisa he died, the 
author had an account of his death, with his Christian ending. By a slip 
the date of the battle of Mentana is wrongly given (pp. 65-6) ; every one 
who has visited that picturesque town of the Roman Campagna will 
remember that one of its streets is called after the fatal day—November 3. 
It is to be feared that his subsequent career as a politician removed 
Nicotera from the category of ‘ saints’ (p. 11). W. M. 


The Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, November 1911, 
contain a vigorous statement of the Trent affair by Mr. C. F. Adams. 
The contention is that, even if the arrest of the southern envoys was 
justifiable according to ‘ English principles’ and ‘ English practice ’, such 
principles and practices were not recognized elsewhere ; least of all in the 
United States! An interesting collection of letters is appended to the paper. 
In the December number of the same publication Mr. C. F. Adams’s 
brother, Mr. Brooks Adams, deals, in a very different spirit, with a later 
phase of Anglo-American relations, ‘The Seizure of the Laird Rams.’ 
The paper is a bitter indictment of the Palmerston-Russell ministry, and 
of its treatment of the American question. Mr. Brooks Adams certainly 
makes out a strong case against British statesmen and judges, supported 
by no little evidence. He writes, however, in a tone of exaggeration : 
thus, ‘After Waterloo England became the heart of modern civilization, 
the centre of the world’s economic system, and as such she wielded, until 
February 1864, a supremacy which was, in substance, unquestioned. On 
that night she abdicated, and her supremacy has never returned.’ (The 
ministry obtained a majority on a motion, in effect, censuring them for 
having, later in the day, yielded to the pressure of the American govern- 


* The paper appears in a briefer form in the American Historical Review for last 
April (xvii. 3), 
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ment with regard to the Laird Rams.) After this we are not surprised to 
learn that 

For just one hundred years prior to the election of Abraham Lincoln to the Presi- 
dency, the aristocratic principle in England had been striving to subdue the democratic 
principles in America, and to that end had fought two wars, from which democracy 
had escaped, as it were, by miracle. In large part democracy in America had been saved 
by means of a union with a slave-holding oligarchy, a union which would have been 
impossible under pressure less severe. Suddenly the bond, designed to fuse these 
discordant elements into a single organism, burst asunder, and in 1861, the North 
found herself hemmed in between the slave-holding and the British aristocracies, 
which were natural allies. To conquer the South, even the South unaided by England, 
strained the North to the limit of endurance. . . . Therefore she had to confide the 
defence of her Atlantic coast, facing England, to her diplomats, for other defenders 
she had none. Desperate as the situation seemed at first to the two statesmen (Seward 
and Adams) they presently perceived one path to safety. They might be able to bring 
the disfranchised and discontented classes of Great Britain to support the North.... 
Finally the aristocracy, unable to consolidate its forces, capitulated. The vote of the 
Commons on February 24, 1864, marks an epoch in civilization. HEE 


Professor Ernst Marx’s Bismarck und die Hohenzollernkandidatur 
(Stuttgart: Metzler, 1911) supports the highly probable conclusion that, 
in furthering the proposal of placing a Hohenzollern prince on the 
Spanish throne, Bismarck was mainly actuated by the desire to be assured 
of a considerable military force opposed to France being in arms on the 
further side of the Pyrenees; while the notion that an immediate pro- 
vocation of France formed part of his scheme, or indeed that he was 
looking forward to the speedy outbreak of war, must be definitively aban- 
doned. The documentary evidence required for a complete treatment of the 
episode (including its beginnings, which Dr. Marx practically pretermits) 
is indeed fuller than it was in Sybel’s days; but the existing material 
(including Gramont’s ingenuous narrative) is handled with skill in the 
present pamphlet, though here and there with much boldness. Thus 
Bismarck’s celebrated letter—first published in 1876, but not until a more 
recent date noticed as of importance for the controversy on the whole 
subject—which suggested a way for avoiding, or at least mitigating, 
French excitement on the acceptance of the proposal, is concluded by 
Marx to have been dated as late as 21 June, and to have been addressed 
not to Bucher, but to Salazar, the active intermediary in the matter of 
the candidature, and formerly secretary to the Spanish embassy in Berlin. 

A. W. W. 


The fifth volume of the collection of dispatches published for the 
French Foreign Office by Justus Ficker (Paris, 1912), under the title Les 
Origines Diplomatiques de la Guerre de 1870-1, has just made its appearance. 
It extends from 6 November 1864 to 27 February 1865, and is mainly, 
though not exclusively, concerned with the penultimate phase of the 
Schleswig-Holstein question—the last phase, that of the annexation of the 
duchies to Prussia, drawing nearer and nearer on the face, as it were, of 
the correspondence between M. Drouyn de Lhuys and the agents of French 
diplomacy. The lesser factors in the problem are the compensation—if 
any—to be demanded by or given to Austria ; the efforts, almost heroically 
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futile, of Beust, not altogether well seconded by von der Pfordten, and 
actually opposed by Platen, to give effect to the widespread preference for 
the Augustenburg claims; and, finally, the proposal, urged persistently 
but ineffectively by France, for the retrocession of the northern districts of 
Schleswig. But they are all overtopped by the steady progress of Bis- 
marck’s policy towards its consummation. Much valuable historical 
material is accumulated in this volume—not only in the sagacious diagnoses 
of Benedetti and the frank apergus of Gramont; but, carefully and 
elaborately edited as the volume is, it is without an index of its own, 
specially desirable where no summary is supplied of those dispatches, or 
portions of dispatches, which are printed at length. A. W. W. 


European scholars are beginning to estimate the value of Georgian 
studies in numerous branches of knowledge. The ecclesiastical, biblical, 
and liturgical manuscripts of the Iberian church are now found to supply 
important materials for the early history of Christendom. The vague 
suppositions that modern Georgian furnishes a key for the decipherment 
of Sumerian and other cuneiform languages are now on the point of 
becoming scientifically justified. The fragments of ancient law still sur- 
viving in the customs of the peoples of the Caucasus, to which Professor 
M. Kovalevskii drew attention in his Zakon i Obychai na Kavkazié, are 
being systematically investigated. In the field of history, also, native 
students have organized themselves into a Georgian Historical and 
Ethnographical Society at Tiflis and have attracted collaborators ready 
to bestow time, money, and gifts of documents. The directing force of 
the society and its most indefatigable worker is Mr. E. 8. T’haqaishvili, 
who has won distinction by his bibliographical work, especially by his 
monumental and scholarly Catalogue of the Manuscripts of the Georgian 
Itterary Society in Tiflis. A prominent place among his works is 
occupied by the three large volumes of materials for Georgian history 
entitled Sakart’hvelos Sidzveleni E. T’haqaishvilis redaktorobith and 
published by the Georgian Society of History and Ethnography 
(Tiflis, 1899-1910). He has now carefully edited and printed 1,527 
documents ranging in date from a.p. 1027 to the early part of the 
nineteenth century and, as he says in his preface to vol. iii (issued in 
French, as well as Georgian, for the convenience of western students), 
“touching every point of Georgian life.’ For example, there are royal 
letters patent defining the privileges of certain noble families, charters 
to monasteries, inventories of property, documents relating to taxation, 
military organization, offices of state, judicial procedure. Not a few of 
the papers contain interesting narratives of events, e.g. concerning the 
travels in Persia of Kings T’heimuraz II and Erecle II and the distinguished 
part taken by the latter in Nadir Shah’s expedition to India. There are 
a large number of royal letters, and in many of them the events connected 
with the entry of the Russians into Georgia and their political action are 
presented in a much more intelligible form than we find in any books 
hitherto published. The Akty of the Archaeographical Commission, despite 
their bulky proportions and splendid appearance, leave much that is 
unexplained in the history of Transcaucasia in the early years of the nine- 
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teenth century, and it is possible that the records contained therein have 
been over-edited by zealous officials; a comparison of them with Mr. 
T’hagaishvili’s book will help the historian of the future to gain a clear 
idea of the difficult period of the establishment of Russian supremacy, and 
the student of the immediately preceding half-century (1768-1801) dealt 
with in Professor A. A. Tsagareli’s Gramoty (in Georgian and Russian) will 
have much fresh material placed at his disposal. In fact, we are here 
presented with a mass of records which not only add greatly to our 
knowledge of the internal history of Transcaucasia from the beginning of 
the eleventh century down to our own days, but throw much light on the 
affairs of Persia, the eastern empire, and Turkey. O. W. 


M. E. Angot’s Mélanges d Histoire (Paris: Paul, 1911) contain four 
light but agreeable studies of curiously varied subjects. The author 
writes with equal ease on ‘ Louis XVII’ in the Temple, on the private 
correspondence of some members of the Prussian royal house in the 
dark days after Jena, on Franks and Bulgarians at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, and on the four daughters of Raymond-Berenger IV 
of Provence, who all became queens. The last, which is the most sub- 
stantial of the papers here bound together, tells the ordinary facts about 
these ladies pleasantly, but its scholarship leaves much to bedesired. V. 


Under the title of Mcnner und Zeiten (Leipzig : Quelle & Meyer, 1911) 
Professor Erich Marcks has collected some two dozen addresses and 
sketches of the last twenty-five years, almost all of which have already 
appeared in print. The author declares that he has in mind not only 
professional students of history but still more the general public. Both 
classes will find much to their taste in these delightful and eloquent 
volumes. Though ranging over a wide field they claim to possess a certain 
unity, the first dealing mainly with the past, the second with the era of 
unification. Among the most valuable portions of the former are the 
lecture on Coligny and the detailed examination of his attitude towards 
the murder of Guise in 1563. As the Life of Coligny has never progressed 
beyond the first volume, published twenty years ago, it is interesting to 
possess the judgement of his biographer on the later chapters of his career. 
The seizure of Strassburg by Louis XIV is a skilfully handled contro- 
versial theme. The larger part of both volumes is devoted to the history 
of Prussia. The Kingdom of the Hohenzollerns, written in 1901 for the bicen- 
tenary of the monarchy, is a truly admirable survey of the building of 
the Prussian state and of the work of its chief architects. The second 
volume is dominated by the personality of Bismarck, on whom the professor 
is the greatest living authority. The sketch of the visit to Friedrichsruh 
in 1893 adds but little to the familiar picture of the hibernating bear, 
but reveals the enthusiasm of young Germany for the fallen hero. The 
addresson William I summarizes the views expressed in the author’s classical 
biography of the monarch. More interesting are the studies of Roon and 
the Grand Duke Frederick of Baden, the former more conservative, the 
latter more liberal than the Iron Chancellor with whom they co-operated 
for so many years. The closing addresses deal with the evolution of 
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European diplomacy, that on England and Germany since the Reformation 
having appeared in English dress in 1900. Dr. Marcks is a convinced 
imperialist, and it is regrettable to detect in certain passages the suspicion 
that Great Britain is in some degree hostile to the legitimate development 
of the German nation. One of the most attractive features of these volumes 
is the group of sketches of the ‘ political historians’, above all Sybel and 
Treitschke, who helped to make as well as record the unification of Germany. 
a. &. 


A course of lectures on Germany in the Nineteenth Century, delivered 
before popular audiences in Manchester last year by Dr. Holland Rose, 
Professor Herford, Professor Gonner, and Dr. Sadler, has been published 
by the Manchester University Press with a preface by Viscount Haldane 
and some oddly unequal footnotes. The conception of the course was 
admirable, and parts at any rate merit the perpetuation of print, but 
much of it does not call for criticism in this Review. Dr. Rose’s lecture 
on the political history is, one must say, just a lecture. If a reference was 
really needed for the statement that the population of the empire has 
grown in forty years from 41,000,000 to 65,000,000, it might have been to 
some more primary statistical authority than the Cambridge Modern 
History. Professor Gonner’s account of the economic history shows 
the arrangement that marks a good lecture, and only once that 
condensed reference to an imperfectly explained topic that marks a bad 
one. There is more freshness, however, in Dr. Sadler’s comparison of 
the courses of German and English educational progress. But the most 
striking contribution is Professor Herford’s long essay — obviously 
expanded and altered since delivery—on the intellectual and literary 
history. There must be few English scholars who could have cast so wide 
a net and brought in so much that is essential and distinctive. It is 
not a survey of ‘literature’ in the narrow sense, but ranges from Wolf 
to Wundt and from Savigny to Lamprecht. Apart from a few ugly and 
unnecessary words—‘ novelistic’, ‘ mentality’, ‘ nuance ’—and an occa- 
sional odd appreciation or stilted sentence, it never slips from an excep- 
tionally high level of learning, criticism, and exposition. J. H. C. 


Mr. Cyrus F. Wicker’s Neutralization (London: Frowde, 1911) is 
the first treatise in the English language to deal with the bearing 
of international law upon the imposition of a condition of permanent 
neutrality on lands and waterways. In the first seventy-two pages of the 
book the author investigates permanent neutrality, and sets forth with 
clearness and legal acumen an analysis of neutrality, a summary of all the 
existing treaties effecting neutralization, and a short but suggestive sketch 
of the consequences of neutralization. In his opinion, ‘ the points of greatest 
difficulty in the future will most probably arise in determining the com- 
mercial relations between neutralized states or colonies and other countries.’ 
He believes that a neutralized state ought to enjoy an unfettered discretion 
in adjusting its trade relations with its neighbours. The last chapter, 
on the United States and Neutralization, appeared originally in the 
Atlantic Monthly. It is written with greater literary freedom than the rest 
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of the book, and includes recommendations which lie outside the sphere of 
this Review. G. B. H. 


The series of prettily printed little books which have been appearing 
under the title of the Cambridge Manuals of Literature and Science from 
the University Press cannot be dealt with here; but we may mention 
the titles of a few of them which within their limits are of historical interest. 
Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson’s two volumes on The Ground Plan of the 
English Parish Church (1911) and on The Historical Growth of the English 
Parish Church (1911) have an independent value. Life in the Medieval 
University, by Mr. R. 8. Rait (1912), gives a competent and attractive 
survey, and in other ranges we may mention The Troubadours by Mr. H. J. 
Chaytor (1912), and Methodism by Dr. H. B. Workman (1912). W. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1912 (London: Macmillan) appears 
again under the editorship of Dr. J. Scott Keltie, and bears evidence of 
careful revision. The introductory tables are, as usual, interesting, and 
it would be ungracious to call attention to a rare misprint in so large 
a collection of figures. Among the maps are one showing the recent 
rearrangement of the north-east provinces of India, and three marking 
boundaries fixed or claimed in Africa. xX 


Miss Margaret Mahler’s Chirk Castle and Chirkland (London: Bell, 
1912) gives a slight account of the castle and marcher lordship of Chirk 
in Denbighshire. From being an English royal castle under Henry II 
and John, Chirk came, in the thirteenth century, into Welsh hands, but 
was forfeited to the Crown in 1281. Held successively by the Mortimers, 
Arundels, and Beauforts, Chirk was frequently forfeited, and, as the result 
of these circumstances, various ministers’ accounts for Chirk in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries are to be found in the Public Record Office. 
These are here translated. During the greater part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury Chirk Castle was Crown property, but in 1595 it was bought by Sir 
Thomas Myddelton, father of the Sir Thomas Myddelton who sided with 
the parliament in the civil wars. The authoress gives extracts from the 
‘Chirk Castle accounts of the early seventeenth century which have been 
privately printed by Mr. W. M. Myddelton, and also documents from 
the state papers and in private possession bearing upon the part played 
by Chirk in the civil wars. The castle is Edwardian, but no architectural 
description is given of it. H. H. E. C. 


The Township Booke of Halliwell (Chetham Society, new series, no. 69, 
1910), edited by Mr. Archibald Sparke, covers the years 1640-1762. Open- 
ing with a list of the tenants of the earl of Derby, to whom the land of 
the township, then part of the parish of Deane in Lancashire, belonged, the 
volume is mainly taken up with the accounts of the constable and, later, the 
accounts of the overseers of the poor. After 1738 the offices of constable, 
churchwarden, and overseer were served by one man, and the accounts 
are united and given in more detail. Very occasionally there are entries 
of some resolution of the township, e.g. concerning the payment of tithe 
(p. 52), the change of date for the election of village officers from Christ- 
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mas Day, as ‘inconvenient’, to the day following (p. 62), protests against 
what was considered unfair burdening of the village in the matter of poor 
relief (pp. 64, 69). Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s account of the working of local 
institutions in this period (English Local Government, Parish and County, 
bk. i) receives some slight confirmation from this record. The offices of 
constable and churchwarden were served by ‘ houserowe’: there was a 
fixed rotation of houses which had to provide the officers, either the owners 
or other inhabitants of the village. The accounts detail the normal 
expenditure of a township at that period—bridge and road building and 
repair, care of the church and the school-house, assessments for taxes, 
relief of the poor, and so forth. The only entries of other than purely 
local interest refer to the years of the civil war. The levies of men and 
money on the village for the parliamentary forces are duly recorded. 
The township paid for horsemen ‘ attending the army under Sir Thomas 
Fairfax to relieve Nantwich’ in 1643, and sent victuals to the garrison in 
Manchester in the same year. In the following year it sent horsemen and 
victuals for the siege of Liverpool by the parliamentarians, and victuals for 
the siege of Lathom House. In 1648 it had ten soldiers quartered on it, but 
after that date the record is almost barren of items of general historical 
interest—as indeed one would expect from its nature. R. F. 


The volume of Testamenta Leodiensia, 1539 to 1546, issued by the 
Thoresby Society (1911), contains the text of more than 260 wills of 
people belonging to Leeds and its neighbourhood. The testators are 
chiefly farmers, but there are also several priests, some clothiers or weavers 
(in 1543 one bequeaths ‘ a lomme, a pare of sheres, and a pare of tenters’, 
p. 95), and smiths (in 1544 one bequeaths part of his implements to his 
servant, p. 104). The bequests are mainly of household stuff, of wearing 
apparel, of farm implements, and especially of live-stock. They contain 
a variety of remarkable words, which will furnish out a striking glossary. 
Unhappily, the copyists of the wills are plainly not equally competent, 
and in several words it is doubtful whether the original is correctly given. 
There is no verb, to ‘ wit’ or to ‘ witto’, meaning to bequeath; the 
copyist must have misread ‘will’, written with a colligation-stroke. 
The proverbial ‘silver spoon’ occurs frequently, e.g. 1538, ‘to everie 
childe of his a syluer spoyne’ (p. 2). The citizen-soldier is represented by 
bequests: 1539, ‘to Thomas my sonne my bowe, my quyver, and my 
shaftes’ (p. 2); 1541,‘ vnto . . . my sone my swerde and buckler, jake 
and sallet, with all my other fensible aray.’ The wills are short documents, 
following a traditional form, and probably drafted by the parish priest. 
A testator recites his faith and gives directions as to place and manner of his 
burial, for services and pious works for the good of his soul, for payment 
of church dues, especially of a mortuary, according to a recent act of 
parliament. The confession of faith generally includes ‘ St. Mary and all 
the Saints in heaven’, but towards the end of the volume there are several 
instances of a protestant formula, ‘ Almighte God, my redemer,’ without 
mention of ‘ the blessed company of heaven’. The place of burial is most 
frequently the church, and often a special place in the church is fixed 
on. Latterly, the churchyard becomes not uncommon, with preference 
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occasionally expressed for the south side of it (e.g. 1541, a priest, p. 55). 
The church porch is also selected (a widow of Wakefield, 1543, p. 101). 
Favourite forms of pious works are distribution of bread or pence to the 
poor, donations to repair of highways, contributions to the church-lights, 
or the bestowal of some cherished garment or piece of linen to church use 
(1543, ‘ my best towell to our Ladie altar,’ p. 102). After dealing with 
his church duties, a testator proceeds to dispose of his goods in legacies, 
and residuary legacies. Here the wills are brief and simple. There are few 
instances of entail or reversionary provisions; property is usually left 
to unfettered judgement of executors, for prompt and final partition. 


A.C. 


The Lincoln Record Society, which was founded in 1910, begins 
its publications with Lincolnshire Church Notes by Gervase Holles (Lincoln : 
Morton, 1911). Holles, who was born in 1607, aimed at writing a history 
of Lincolnshire, and for that purpose copied the inscriptions and coats of 
arms from windows and sepulchral monuments in 290 of the churches 
of Lincolnshire between the years 1634 and 1642. As he was expert at 
heraldry and accurate, his work is unusually valuable, and now that more 
than half of what he saw exists no longer, every Lincolnshire antiquary 
has recourse to him repeatedly. No volume could be more fit as a com- 
mencement of the Lincoln Record Society. Many of the coats of arms were 
identified by Holles, but the present editor, the Rev. R. E. G. Cole, has 
been able to make some additions. The original is Harl. MS. 6829, a fine 
manuscript with 1900 coloured coats of arms, and it is unfortunate that 
this volume has been prepared not from the original but from a transcript 
in Lincolnshire, which has introduced some errors of which Holles is inno- 
cent. Thus on p. 181, ‘ Penses qd.’ is in Holles ‘ Penses que ’, which makes 
sense ; p. 14, the writ of the earl of Chester should of course be ‘ Quare 
volo et precipio’, not ‘ Quia volo’; p. 8, it need hardly be said that 
Alexander III did not write ‘ quum quidem’, and Holles gives correctly 
* quoniam igitur’; p. 22, ‘in loco’ should be ‘in loco eorum’; p. 23, 
‘ conceperunt ’ should be ‘ concesserunt ’. In these cases Holles is not to 
blame, but there are some obvious mistakes on his part which might have 
been pointed out; such as ‘ deforcientes’ for ‘ deforciantes’ repeatedly ; 
and on p. 7 the papal letter makes no sense, and for ‘ accepimus quod 
enim ’ we must read ‘ accepimus quod cum’ ; on p. 21 he gives ‘ tenebant’ 
where ‘ tenebunt’ is required. There are some misprints that have been 
overlooked ; clameam for clameum; omne for omni; Iohanni (p. 28) for 
Iohanne, and others. Also the dating of the deeds is unsatisfactory : 
thus on p. 22 a fine levied ‘in the quindene of St. Michael, 20 Hen. III’, 
i.e. October 1236, is assigned by the editor vaguely to 1235-6 ; and in the 
same way with a fine on p. 21. These are small points comparatively, 
and do not touch that which is the most important part of the volume, 


viz. the monumental inscriptions and the accounts of the coats of arms. 
There is a good index. H. E. 8. 


In his Norfolk Families, part i (Norwich: Printed for subscribers, 
1911), Mr. Walter Rye sets an excellent pattern to antiquaries of other 
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counties. He supplies a critical list of families who have owned land 
in the county, from the thirteenth century to present date, with an 
exact statement of their coats of arms, the source of these arms, and the 
dates of assumption of them. His censures on fictitious pedigrees and 
spurious heraldry are terse and caustic. Incidentally, many matters of 
county interest come in: e.g. the Norfolk connexion of Chaucer (p. 100), 
of Dean Colet (p. 111), of Robinson Crusoe (p. 135), and boycotting 
(p. 65). This, the first of five projected parts, contains names A to C. 


A.C, 


It is pleasant to find that the migration of Dr. Armitage Robinson from 
Westminster to Wells—in other and more pluralistic days the illustrious 
Busby was a prebendary of both churches at once—has not put an end 
to his studies in the history of the former foundation ; and to welcome 
a very full account from his pen of The Abbot’s House at Westminster 
(Cambridge : University Press, 1911), of which the present deanery forms 
apart. It is needless to say that the task which the dean has set himself 
is admirably performed; and the story of Westminster is so closely 
bound up with that of England that many who have not, like the writer 
of this notice, a peculiar piety towards the Close of St. Peter, will find much 
matter of no little interest in the book before us. The dean shows how the 
lodgings of the twelfth-century abbots, still embedded in the southern 
portion of the existing deanery, developed into the great fourteenth- 
century house designed by that magnificent builder and (as we learn from 
p- 10) keen sportsman, Abbot Litlyngton, and let by Abbot Esteney under 
the name of Cheynegates to Edward IV’s widowed queen, who had twice 
taken sanctuary there during the Wars of the Roses; and he goes on to 
trace the subsequent fortunes of this mansion as abbot’s house, as bishop’s 
palace (during the ten years in which Westminster was an episcopal see), 
and as the residence successively of the Lords Wentworth, of Feckenham, 
the abbot of Mary’s restored monastery, and since his time (except for the 
interval from 1650 to 1659) of the successive heads of Queen Elizabeth’s 
collegiate foundation, still happily in being. During the interval just 
mentioned it was occupied by Bradshaw the regicide, as the tenant of the 
governors whom parliament set in the place of the dean and chapter to 
control ‘the School and Almshouses of the late Colledge’. There are 
added to the main body of the book a number of interesting ‘ illustrative 
documents’, extending from the fourteenth to the eighteenth century ; 
and several excellent plans. Might it be suggested that readers not very 
familiar with the locality would probably have been glad to have the 
points of the compass indicated both in the large folding-map and in 
Mr. Gladwyn Turbutt’s plan of the first floor? One would also have liked 
notes on Vaughan’s House (p. 57) and ‘ the Screen by the Clock’ (p. 78). 
Was ‘ the Chapel now behind the Screen’ in the last-quoted extract the 
Islip Chapel in the presbytery? On p. 59 the dean says ‘ Lady Hoby 
must have been a friend of Dean Goodman’. The friendship is of 
course readily explained by Goodman’s long and intimate connexion 
with her brother-in-law, Cecil, afterwards the great Lord Burghley. 


C.C. J. W. 
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In his History of the Castle of York (London: Elliot Stock, 1911) 
Mr. T. P. Cooper gives a supplement to his monograph on the walls of 
York (The City of York ; the Story of its Walls, Bars, and Castles). The 
subject is well deserving of treatment, since it has no independent literature 
of its own other than Twyford and Griffiths’s Records of York Castle, and 
this last-named work deals principally with the modern prison. Yet from 
its erection by William I down to 1684, when Clifford’s Tower was burnt, 
the castle remained a fortress of the first rank, the scene of the well-known 
massacre of the Jews under Richard I and of two great councils held by 
Edward II, a prison, the seat of a royal mint, and the meeting-place for 
the county court and the assizes. All these aspects of its history, as well as 
the castle mills and the free chapel of St. George, are here briefly but 
adequately described. Mr. Cooper has worked largely on the calendars 
of patent rolls and close rolls, and though the series of chancery inquisitions 
and exchequer accounts might have provided him with additional material, 
the documents he has collected are well arranged. The history of the castleas 
@ prison is given in detail, but is of less general interest. The work is well 
illustrated by numerous reproductions of early views of the castle, including 
three interesting drawings by Francis Place, but it lacks a satisfactory plan 
of the castle which might show its medieval arrangement. A report on the 
nature of the mound on which the keep stands, as revealed by trenching and 
boring undertaken in 1902, is printed at pp. 200-7. H. H. E. C. 


In the series of Les Régions de la France undertaken by the Revue de 
Synthése historique, the number treating of La Normandie (Paris: Cerf, 
1910) has fallen to the lot of M. Prentout, who occupies at the university 
of Caen the chair of local history which forms an excellent feature of 
French provincial universities. He here gives a sketch of the development 
of historical studies in Normandy, and a review, by periods and topics, 
of what has been done and what remains to do in the field of Norman 
history, economic, social, and literary, as well as political and constitutional. 
The enumeration of the publications in each field is detailed and careful, 
so that the volume offers the best topical bibliography of Norman history 
at present available. At the close desiderata are briefly considered: for 
the Anglo-Norman period attention is called particularly to the need 
of a collection of charters, a feudal geography of the duchy, special 
studies of towns and monasteries, especially in their economic aspects, 
and a more thorough treatment of characteristic legal and political in- 
stitutions. It is a satisfaction to note that some progress has been 
made in these directions in the time since M. Prentout’s pages were 
written. The Law Faculty of Caen has inaugurated its series of studies 
and texts in Norman law; M. Legras has produced an admirable example 
of a municipal monograph in his Bourgage de Caen; and the Société de 
Histoire de Normandie has arranged to supplement other undertakings 
of the same sort by issuing the charters of the early dukes under the 
highly competent editorship of M. Ferdinand Lot. C. H. H. 


M. Etienne Dupont’s Le Mont-Saint-Michel inconnu (Paris: Perrin, 
1912) is an agreeable little book, designed to give intelligent visitors 
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to the Mount more information than they can find in the usual 
guides. It deals with the manuscripts which are now preserved at 
Avranches, the pilgrimages and hostelries, with Mont-Saint-Michel as a 
prison, and with certain curious incidents in the history of the abbey. 
M. Dupont belongs to a coterie of michelien scholars of Avranches who 
take themselves very seriously, and to the general student of monastic 
history his book will have most value as a reflexion of the academic 
tradition which has gathered about the place since the days of Dom Huynes 
and Dom Le Roy. But, as his previous books show, he is well acquainted 
with the manuscripts and literature of Mont Saint-Michel, and the most 
learned might glean something from the pleasant trivialities of this 
volume. a 


Mr. H. F. Reeve, who has lived many years in the country, has written 
an imposing book on The Gambia (London: Smith, Elder & Co., 1912). 
The historical portion of the volume is perhaps the least satisfactory. 
Mr. Reeve, as a hard-working official, has‘every reason to claim ‘ the 
indulgence of those who wield the facile pen and the purple pencil’, and 
a plain story would receive a respectful welcome; but some patience 
is needed with an author who, when he has to mention Mr. Chamberlain, 
finds it necessary to describe him as ‘ that bright particular star . . . in our 
political firmament, whose mission it was to teach, and by whose intuition 
and luminous guidance the bulk of the British nation has been taught to 
think imperially and to regard our colonial possessions as gems in the 
imperial diadem, adding both to the lustre thereof and to the solidarity 
of the British Empire’. It is, moreover, a little startling to read of the 
treaty of Paris, 1814, which ended the war of independence with our 
American colonies and also with France. Mr. Reeve, as a local official 
who has been brought into personal relations with the native tribes, may 
very reasonably resent any apparent betrayal of their interests in west 
Africa ; but it is surely an exaggeration to suggest that if Great Britain, 
with interests in east, central, and south Africa, as well as in most other 
portions of the globe, be willing to effect a deal with France regarding 
west Africa, it is therefore a proof of decadence. It should be added that 
the author is thoroughly interested in his subject, and has made a careful 
study of whatever material he could command. H. E. E. 


Professor E. R. Turner must be congratulated on the thorough charac- 
ter of his work, The Negro in Pennsylvania, 1639-1861 (Washington : Ameri- 
can Historical Association, 1911); no less than 3,000 printed volumes, more 
than 10,000 pamphlets, and some 50,000 pages of manuscript having been 
consulted initspreparation. It cannot truthfully be said that the conclusions 
reached are startlingly novel. We knew already that, thanks to its German, 
as well as Quaker, population, Pennsylvania took the lead in the opposition 
to negro slavery; that the position of the slave there was very different from 
what it was in the south, and that the Pennsylvanian abolitionists repre- 
sented, upon the whole, the more moderate section, as against the New 
England anti-slavery stalwarts. It is curious to note the strong dislike 
of the negro that grew up pari passu with opposition to negro slavery, and 
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the uncertainty which existed on the question whether or not the negroes 
possessed a vote as freemen under the constitution of 1790. The better 
opinion appears to have been that they did not; in spite of having voted 
for many years in the country districts unchallenged. In any case the 
question was set at rest for the time by the amendment to the constitution 
of 1838, which declared that only white freemen could vote. The position 
of Pennsylvania upon the borders of Maryland made it the special resort 
of fugitive slaves, and in consequence the centre of the agitation over the 
difficult question of their treatment. H. E. E. 


California under Spain and Mexico, 1535-1847, by Mr. Irving Berdine 
Richman (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1911), is a disappointing 
volume. In spite of a subject full of interest, which offers many 
opportunities for lively reading, this book is both dry and dull. The 
author has never thoroughly mastered his material, which indeed 
overwhelms him. He deserves credit for his two years’ investigations in 
America and for receiving transcripts from European archives, but his 
results are presented in such an unconnected, monotonous manner as to 
be unpalatable. The book is provided with nearly 150 pages of notes and 
references, with plenty of maps, and with a good index—everything indeed 
except a clear and readable style. In addition to being over-fond of out-of- 
the-way terms, such as ‘ involvement’ (p. 107), ‘ concernments ’ (p. 143), 
_ &c., the author at times uses incorrect expressions, such as ‘ mal-inclined ’ 
(p. 220), ‘ river margin’ (pp. 100 and 134), ‘ met a fall from his horse’ 
(p. 199), ‘ secularization was given pause’ (p. 244), &c. The following 
paragraph offers an example of the style of this volume : 


Hurt by the projected Custodia ; hurt by the enforced toleration of Indian alcaldes 
and regidores ; hurt by fear of the Reglamento ; hurt by need of interposing at Mexico 
and Arizpe defense against charges of insubordination; and hurt, lastly, by the 
presence, aggressive and unsavory, of the pueblos, there yet remained to State 
Sacerdotal a consolation. The missions of Santa Barbara and La Purisima Concep- 
cion—desired by Serra and planned by Neve, but suspended in their founding by the 
refusal of the College of San Fernando to assign to them Padres—both at length 
were to be erected (p. 153). 


Facts are dragged into the narrative by the heels whether or not they 
are of importance and bear on the subject. Should any of them have 
been previously unrecorded, this is announced in such terms as ‘ event 
hitherto unchronicled ’ (p. 103), ‘ documents here first used ’ (pp. 203 and 
322). Proper names abound in such profusion that they are bewildering. 
In Appendix D there is a detailed list of the Spanish founders of San 
Francisco. H., P. B. 








